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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  Discussion  Amicalc,  a  translation  of  wliich  is 
now  respectfully  presented  to  the  public,  was  first  pub 
lished  in  1817, — a  second  edition  appeared  in  1824. 
The  more  than  ordinary  excellency  of  this  controversial 
work  has  never  been  disputed  either  by  friend  or  foe  ; 
and  its  substantial  merit,  original  style  and  manner, 
and  peculiar  applicability  to  the  English  nation  have 
for  some  years  caused  numerous  highly  respectable  indi 
viduals  to  icish  that  it  might  appear  in  our  own  lan 
guage.  Latterly  this  wish  has  become  more  emphatical 
ly  expressed,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Difficulties  of  Romanism,  a  work  written  by  the  great 
cliampion  of  Protestantism,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  of 
Long-Newton,  professing  to  be  a  fair  exposure  and 
complete  refutation  of  the  Discussion  Amicale.  As  tliis 
book  of  Difficulties  seemed  calculated  to  give  a  very  il 
lusory  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the,  volumes  it  at 
tacked;  as  it  evidently  suppressed  some  of  the  most  pow 
erful  arguments  therein  contained,  and  mutilated  or 
distorted  otlicrs  ;  as  it  undeniably  gave,  in  some  instan 
ces,  a  most  grossly  false  translation  of  very  important 
passages,  and  on  this  false  interpretation  raised  no 
small  proportion  of  its  arguments;  it  was  thought  very 
desirable  that  the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg^  original  work 
should  be  fairly  and  strictly  rendered  into  English,  and 
thus  appear  in  its  own  defence,  that  the  purely  English 
reader  miglit  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  its  character  and  merits.  The  translator  here  begs 
leave  to  state,  that  he  has  followed  his  author  throughout 
with  timorous  scrupulosity,  perhaps  with  servility;  and 
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that,  if  he  has  erred,  he  has  done  so  involuntarily,  his  on 
ly  object  in  undertaking  his  arduous  task  Jiaving  been 
to  aid  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  and  Religion. 

Within  the  last  month  lias  been  published  the  Bishop 
of  Strasbourg's  Answer  to  the  Difficulties  of  Roman 
ism,  translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Husenbeth  of  Cossey . 
In  this  Answer,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Faber's  Book,  fre 
quent  reference  is  made  to  the  French  Discussion  Ami- 
cale.  For  the  convenience  of  the  readers  of  either  work, 
who  may  not  possess  the  original  French,  the  following 
tables  of  references  are  subjoined,  to  show  the  correspon 
dent  references  in  the  present  translation. 
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TO    THE 


Clergy  of  even/  Protestant  Communion. 


CF.NTLEMKN,— 

IN  complying  with  th«  demand < hat  is  made  for  the  pub 
lication  of  a  Discussion  undertaken  and  conducted  in  the 
secrecy  of  confidence,  I  cannot  l>ut  be  desirous  of"  address 
ing  it  immediately  to  you.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  most 
reasonable  and  just  to  present  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
those  members  of  the  Reformed  Communions,  who 
while  they  are  more  particularly  interested  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  its  contents,  are  also,  by  their  superior 
attainments,  better  -qualified  to  decide  upon  its  merits. 
Now  therefore  it  tihall  go  forth  to  the  wo'ld,  with  the 
hopes  that  it  may  find  access  to  its  n.ost  desired  destina 
tion.  May  it  speedily  appear  before  you,  to  undergo  its 
first  examination  and  receive  its  first  judgment  at  your 
tribunal.  Whilst  I  bespeak  your  indulgence  for  the  de 
fects  and  imperfections  you  will  discover  jn  tijj.  style  and 
manner  of  the  work,  1  am  bold  to  defy  your  most  rigid 
and  unsparing  scrutiny  as  to  its  matter"  and  substance. 
This  may  look  to  you  like  presumption:  but  assuredly  it 
is  not  so:  for  never  were  quoted  with  more  feeling  convic 
tion  those  words  of  the  apostle — •  Not  that  we  are  suffi- 
'cient  to  think  any  thing  of  ourselves,  as  of  ourselves;  but 
4  our  sufficiency  is  from  God.'(2  Cor  III.  5.)  I  feel  the  full 
force  of  this  passage  :  it  penetrates  to  my  heart :  it  alone 
inspires  me  with  courage  and  confidence, 

If,  Gentlemen,  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  study  the 
character  of  your  first  Reformers,  us  depicted  nnifuaUr 
by  themselves,  you  \vi  i,iJ  join  with  us  in  no  longer  cnnsid'- 
cring  them  as  men  raised  up  by  God  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
his  Church  :  if  yoji  were  shocked  .equally  with  my-tlf  at 
the  enormity  of  their  schism  and  the  frivolous  pretexts 
VOL.  I.  i* 
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alleged  in  its  excuse,  your  zeal  and  utmost  energies  would 
be  called  into  immediate  exertion  to  effect  its  termina 
tion:  if  you  were  convinced  equally  with  myself  that  the 
doctrines  retrenched  by  them  were  the  doctrines  of  anti 
quity,  you  could  no  longer  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
suppression  of  such  articles  has  tended  to  approximate 
you  to  the  primitive  Church;  you  would  rather  unite 
with  me  in  attributing  their  mistaken  conduct  to  the  ig 
norance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Pay  only  a  little 
attention  to  the  proofs  presented  in  this  discussion  on  that 
head:  weigh  them  as  candidly  as  they  have  been  collect 
ed  :  peruse  them  as  they  have  been  written,  with  calm 
composure  of  mind  and  in  the  presence  of  God.  I  look 
for  this  favour  from  all  you,  who  respect  religion  and 
tender  your  salvation.  But  as  for  those,  who,  blinded  by 
prejudice,  and  ignorance,  and  hurried  away  by  their  pas 
sions,  run  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  the  enjoyments  of  this  life, 
and  are  reckless  of  the  world  to  come,  from  them  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  a  hearing.  For  such  I  do  not  write,  but 
pray. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  well  aware  that  highly  distinguish 
ed  individuals  belonging  to  your  body,  have, "from  the  Re 
formation  down  to  our  times,  unceasingly  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  the  points  at  issue  between  you  and  us  are 
but  slight  abuses  introduced  into  the  Church;  (a)  that  it 
would  be  most  easy  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  ;  (6)  that 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  exists  an  indispensable  necessity 
for  all  Christians  to  become  again  united ;  it  is  certain,  on 
the  other,  that  Protestants  will  never  accomplish  this- 
union  among  themselves,  unless  by  becoming  previously 
re-united  to  the  See  of  Rome  ;  (c)  that  there  is  no  dogma, 
essential  to  salvation,  but  what  is  taught  by  the  Church  of 
Rome;  nor  any  propounded  by  her  which  are  incompati 
ble  with  salvation;  (rf)  and  that,  according  to  the  judg 
ment  of  all  well  informed  theologians,  the  distance  between 
you^  and  us  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally  imagined.(e} 
Seeing  that  your  own  teaclu-rs  have  thus  publicly  professed 
these  sentiments  and  numerous  others  of  similar  tenden 
cy,  permit  me  to  ask,  what  are  you  doing  by  thus  prolong 
ing  a  schism,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  these  im 
partial  and  enlightened  individuals,  ought  never  to  have 
been  begun;  according  to  their  convictions  and  wishes 

C«)  Confession  of  Jugslurg-^  art.  -O"I.-(£)Melanc}ifon's  T  et- 
ter  to  Francis  I.— (c)  Grotius,  last  Jtefrhj  to  Rivet.— Thorndike 
On  Forbearance,  p.  33.-  (d)  Thormlike,  Epist.  i>.  146.— (e^  De 
claration  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt ;  1707. 
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should  have  ceased  as  quickly  as  possible:  and  which  in 
their  opinion  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  destroy 
ing?  What,  I  ask,  are  you  doing  by  thus  prolonging  the 
schism  ?  You  are  rendering  yourselves  accomplices  of  the 
greatest  evil  that  Christians  can  effect:  of  an  evil  which 
has  not  indeed  originated  with  you,  but  which  receives 
the  support  of  your  ministry.  Hy  you,  and  as  fur  as  in  you 
lies,  it  is  held  together  and  perpetuated  ;  you  hold  the 
people  attached  to  it  by  your  example ;  and  generations 
are  enchained  to  it  by  your  talents — nay,  even  by  your 
virtues.  You  defeat  (and  perhaps,  Gentlemen,  you  may 
have  never  seriously  reflected  on  this  awful  point)  you  de 
feat,  I  say,  the  views  of  our  Divine  Legislator,  whose  de 
sire  was  to  establish  unity  in  his  Church:  you  rob  him  of 
the  most  striking  and  most  generally  palpable  proof  of  his 
divine  mission  ;  the  proof  to  which  he  himself  lias  referred 
us  in  the  unanimity  of  his  followers. (a)  By  the  substitu 
tion  of  divisions  and  discords  in  the  place  of  union  and 
unanimity,  your  ancestors,  and  you,  who  continue  the 
work,  have  thrown  confusion  and  dismay  into  the  minds 
of  the  weak  and  superficial.  They  no  longer  know  which 
way  to  turn,  or  what  communion  to  prefer.  Some  of  them 
you  have  led  into  indifference,  and  others  into  positive 
incredulity.  Hence  the  crimes  that  deluge  the  world,  to 
which  you  and  we  can  equally  bear  testimony.  These 
your  first  reformers  clearly  foresaw — they  announced 
them  at  a  distance,  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  establish 
ed  those  principles,  from  which  they  saw  them  inevitably 
derived  upon  future  generations. 

Destroy  the  schism — and  you  will  eradicate  the  evil,  you 
will  arrest  its  progress  and"  instantaneously  diminish  its 
frightful  ravages.  Destroy  the  schism — and  you  will  ac 
complish  the  wish  of  the  most  religious  and  enlightened 
persons  of  the  reformation  ;  they  who  had  hitherto  re 
garded  one  another  as  strangers,  would  thenceforth  act 
as  friends,  and,  like  brethren  meeting  a<ter  a  long  separa 
tion,  would  prevent  each  other  with  the  kindly  salutations 
of  brotherly  affection.  Then  would  beam  forth  once  more 
the  joy  and  glory  of  the  Church,  indebted  to  you  for  the 
renewal  of  her  pristine  universality.  The  sixteenth  cen 
tury  beheld  your  forefathers  le;ive  her  bosom  and  curse 
it;  the  nineteenth  would  behold  their  descendants,  flock 
ing  from  all  sides  to  their  too  long  abandoned  mother, 
who  now  can  no  longer  remember  the  pangs  and  the 
miseries  occasi'  r.ed  by  their  separation,  for  joy  of 
their  return  to  her  embraces.  How  admirable  a  specta- 

(a)   St.  John,  Ch.  XVII.  v.  21-23.     See  the  second  letter. 
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cle!  to  behold  so  many  learned  and  zealous  ecclesiastics, 
hitherto  at  variance  with  themselves  and  with  us,  now 
spontaneously  retracing  their  steps  to  the  fold  of  unity! 
What  a  striking  lesson  would  such  an  event  read  to  an 
age  obstinately  deaf  to  every  other!  What  a  triumph  for 
the  religion  of  our  Saviour!  Then  would  the  splendour 
of  his  divinity  become  irresistible;  the  indifferent  and 
incredulous  would  come  in  crowds,  and,  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  acknowledge  and  renounce  their  ignorance  and  blind 
stupidity.  The  upright  and  fervent  Christian,  who  is  se- 
rious  in  the  affair  of  his  salvation  and  a  fervent  adorer  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  whatever  country,  or  religious  communion 
must  certainly  feel  his  heart  burn  within  him  at  the  idea 
of  so  glorious  a  prospect,  and  pant  with  impatient  anxiety 
to  co-operate  in  its  accomplishment. 

Here  is  another  visionary  scheme,  it  will  be  said ; 
another  attempt  at  what  is  impracticable.  Impracticable 
indeed!  What!  talk  of  impracticability,  when  we  are 
under  the  most  absolute  necessity  of  effecting  its  reali 
zation!  And  why  impracticable,  when  by  the  re-union 
there  is  every  thing  to  be  gained  in  the  next  world 
and  nothing  to  be  lost  in  this?  Whence  skill  the 
insurmountable  obstacles  arise  ?  Surely,  Gentlemen,  not 
from  yourselves — You  who  are  more  alive  to  the  ob 
ligation,  and  who  can  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
unity,  would,  I  am  confident  be  disposed  generously  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  transient  advantages,  if  such  sacrifice 
were  called  for.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  anticipate,  this  re 
union,  far  from  costing  you  sacrifices,  would  bring  you 
even  temporal  advantages.  I  will  suppose  that  you  were 
left  for  a  time  in  your  present  offices  ;  even  so,  you  would 
exercise  them  on  a  more  eminent  theatre  :  the  esteem  and 
consideration,  which  you  now  enjoy,  would  acquire  by 
the  fact  additional  lustre  and  would  appear  in  bolder  re 
lief.  But  numberless  titles  and  dignities  suppressed  by 
the  Reformation  would  again  bloom  forth  :  to  these  you 
would  be  called  by  the  voice  of  the  Church,  who  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  give  this  preference  to  the  chil 
dren  so  happily  recovered:  and  if  honors  and  prefer 
ments  should  prove  to  be  insufficient  for  her  eagerness  to 
invest  you  with  them,  our  prelates  would  not  "be  back' 
ward  in  imitating  the  example  of  their  ancient  predeces 
sors,  by  quitting  their  episcopal  chairs  and  pressing  you 
to  take  their  places, 

lam  equally  unable  to  foresee  insurmountable  obstacles 
on  the  part  of  the  government.     I  am  aware  that  the  pri- 
claimed  in   former  times  for  the  sovereign  poc- 
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tiff  over  the  temporal  powers  of  kings,  have,  not  unfrc 
quently,  given  just  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  reigning  pow 
ers.  But  these  pretensions  to  temporal  dominion  have  on 
no  occasion  been  generally  asserted  or  recognised  by 
Catholics  ;  they  are  abandoned  even  there,  where  they 
first  appeared  :  they  are  vanished — and  to  fear  them  at 
this  time  of  the  day,  would  really  be  to  tremble  at  a 
phantom.  'Tis  true,  we  acknowledge  a  primacy  of  honor 
and  jurisdiction,  which  distinguishes  the  successor  of  Peter 
from  the  successor  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  con 
stitutes  his  see,  the  centre  of  all  other  sees.  But  this 
hierarchical  and  spiritual  order,  absolutely  distinct  in  its 
object  from  all  earthly  governments,  and  on  that  account 
applicable  to  them  all,  far  from  producing  mischief  to 
them,  can  only  tend  to  serve  their  cause  and  increase 
their  stability.  Let  it  once  be  adopted,  and  immediately 
shall  all  religious  sects— the  too  prolific  sources  of  jeal 
ousies  and  quarrels  among  subjects,  and  of  troubles,  agita 
tions  and  discord  in  empires — universally  disappear ;  and 
to  unity  of  spiritual  government  shall  succeed  '.he  union  of 
families,  peace  both  in  cities  and  country,  and  that  invalu 
able  concord  of  sentiment  and  affection  which  will  always 
produce  additional  ease,  compactness  and  energy  in  the 
civil  administration*  of  an  empire. 

It  must  be  from  the  people  then  that  we  are  to  expect 
this  invincible  opposition.  I  know  with  what  tenacity 
they  adhere  to  notions  imbibed  in  their  infancy.  I  know 
how  deeply  are  imprinted  on  their  minds  the  notion* 
hostile  to  Catholics,  which  have  been  for  so  long  a  period 
inculcated  into  them.  I  will  not  dissemble  how  much  it 
would  cost  you  to  remove  such  prejudices,  to  change  their 
sentiments  and  gently  lead  their  hearts  to  a  reconciliation. 
Unfortunately  there  are  but  too  many  obstacles  and 
difficulties  discernible  in  this  affair.  But  wherefore  dwell 
upon  obstacles,  or  indulge  in  a  useless  enumeration  of  diffi 
culties?  The  important  enquiry  is,  whether  or  not  it  be  ne 
cessary  to  encounter  and  surmount  them.  It" schism  be  com 
patible  with  salvation,  well  and  good  :  matters  may  rest  as 
they  are  ;  and  we  must  save  ourselves,  each,  as  he  can,  in 
his  respective  religion.  But,  Gentlemen,  you  are  well 
await-  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  will  of  the 
Sovereign  Master  on  this  subject  is  well  known  to  you  ; 
his  orders  you  have  distinctly  heard  ;  there  is  no  room  for 
mistake,  no  excuse  for  obstinate  incredulity.  He  would 
have  neither  sect  nor  schism  in  his  Church  :  these  as 
you  allow,  fall  under  his  malediction,  and  must  therefore 
be  removed.  You  know  it  to  be  his  will  and  command 
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that  unity  should  exist  among  all  his  followers  ;  let  those, 
then,  who  would  be  his,  go  over  to  unity.  He  recognises 
but  one  extensive  fold  for  the  whole  of  his  flock ;  in  this 
fold  let  those  congregate  who  would  be  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  his  sheep. 

This  necessity  once  acknowledged,  as  it  actually  is  by  HS 
all,  what  remains  to  be  clone,  but  to  make  straight  for  our 
object,  and  pursue  the  road  we  have  taken,  without  indul 
ging  in  foolish  apprehensions  of  difficulties  or  stopping  at 
every  obstacle  that  may  seem  to  oppose  our  progress?  I 
do  not  however  believe  them  to  be  so  formidable  as 
would  appear  to  be  imagined.  Instruct  the  people  in  a 
different  style  and  as  truth  would  dictate;  represent  the 
Catholics,  not  as  they  have  been  too  often  portrayed,  but 
as  they  really  are  ;  explain  our  creed,  not  as  it  is  ordinarily 
expounded,  but  as  we  explain  it  ourselves  ;  and  rest  as 
sured,  the  people  will  relish  your  instructions,  speedily 
will  they  recover  from  their  prejudices  and  become  attach 
ed  to  the  truths  you  develope  ;  their  ardour  will  be 
increased  by  the  sense  of  sorrow  they  will  experience  at 
the  discovery  of  their  former  misconceptions.  If  you 
desire  certain  proof  of  this,  experience  supplies  it.  How- 
many  Protestants  of  both  sexes,  of  every  rank  and  state  of 
life,  have  we  not  seen,  since  the  Reformation,  undertake 
the  examination  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  conclude  by 
embracing  it  ?  I  could  produce  numerous  recent  examples, 
within  my  own  knowledge,  that  have  occurred  in  the 
different  countries  I  have  traversed.  Never  were  conver 
sions  more  frequent  than  at  present :  never  was  a  greater 
disposition  discoverable  among  Protestants  to  enter  into 
Catholic  unity.  Perhaps  the  very  excesses  of  the  age 
may  account  for  this:  the  disgust  and  horror  excited  by 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  upright  and  reflecting  naturally 
induce  them  to  seek  consolation  and  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ancient  Church,  (a)  Let  us  give  our  encourage- 

(n)  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  there  has  appeared 
the  Enireiienn  of  the  learned  Lutheran  minister,  Baron  de 
8fark;  more  secently  still  the  famous  manuscript  of  the  immor 
tal  Leibnitz  has  been  brought  to  light.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Fo(ump>;j  pace,  the  work  of  the  incomparable  Grotius,  as 
he  is  called  by  Leibnitz  ;  the  acknowledgments  of  the  great 
English  doctors,  who  are  cited  throughout  this  work  ;  and  the 
Reflections  recently  presented  to  the  English  public  upon  the 
necessity  or  a  return  to  unity,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wix,  Vicar 
ot  bt.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  London. 

Such  authorities  as  these  ought  certainly  to  have  great  weight 
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ment  to  these  happy  dispositions.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
render  general  and  to  bring  about  an  entire  reconciliation. 
To  us,  as  ministers  of  God,  whether  Catholics  or  not 
Catholics,  to  whatever  country,  communion  or  govern 
ment  we  may  belong,  to  us  is  the  lofty  enterprise  especially 
delegated.  A  crew  of  impious  and  infuriated  monsters 
[shall  we  yield  to  the  wicked  in  zeal  ?]  have  conspired 
in  our  days  against  Christ  and  his  altars:  let  us  re  unite  to 
consolidate  and  extend  their  dominion.  Let  us  consign  to 
oblivion  our  ancient  feuds,  and  with  them  the  injuries  and 
insults  given  and  received  :  let  us  cast  all  these  miseries 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  join  with  one  voice  in  recalling 
the  Christian  world  to  unity,  ever  bearing  in  mind  the  ri 
gorous  and  indispensable  precept  of  our  divine  Saviour  on 
this  subject,  as  also  his  prayer,  hitherto  so  imperfectly  un 
derstood  by  too  many  Christians  : 

'  That  they  also  may  be  ONE;  in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.'  S.  John,  ch.  XVII. 
r.  21.23. 

TREVERN, 

Former  Vicar  General  of  Langres,  now  Ilishop  of  JHrc. 
(lately  translated  to  the  See  of  Strasbourg) 

with  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestant  Clergy  :  and,  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  ministers,  they  would  produce  an  amazing 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  their  congregations.  I  seriously  put 
the  question,  whether  there  is  an  individual,  no  matter  of  what 
Protestant  communion,  if  the  truth  and  his  salvation  be  dear 
to  him,  who  can,  without  trembling,  still  harden  himself  against 
dogmas  received  as  true,  by  the  first  geniuses  of  the  Keforma- 
tion.  I  would  gladly  be  informed  with  what  conscience  they 
can  at  the  present  day  refuse  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
appeal  of  the  most  learned  men  of  their  own  party,  and  con 
tinue  any  longer  obstinately  to  uphold  divisions  among  the 
people,  that  are  fatal  to  all  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

I  conjure  Protestauts  to  read  frequently  the  Votum  fire  pact 
of  Grotius,  and  the  Syttcma  Theologicum  of  Leibnitz,  Published 
in  Latin  and  French  at  Paris,  1819. 
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I  AM  very  sensible  of  the  confidence  vou  are 
pleased  to  testify  in  my  regard,  by  communicating  to  me 
the  doubts  that  have  arisen  in  your  mind  respecting;  your 
Church,  together  with  your  eager  desire  to  discover  the 
true  Church,  and  by  requesting  my  assistance  in  this  im 
portant  enquiry.  1  shall  reply  to  you  with  whatever 
y.eal  is  at  my  command  :  on  that  score,  you  shall  have 
all  that  you  can  desire,  though  you  will  discover,  no 
doubt,  much  to  be  desired  in  point  of  information  and 
talent.  My  solicitude  and  my  exertions  are  at  the  com 
mand  of  any  one,  who  may  do  me  the  honor  to  call  for 
them  ;  my  state  of  life  renders  this  a  duty,  and  the  grate 
ful  recollection  of  numberless  favours  bestowed  upon  me 
in  foqmer  times  by  many  of  your  countrymen,  converts 
it  into  a  pleasure,  in  your  particular  regard.  In  this 
undertaking,  I  fear  no  trouble,  beyond  that  which  it  may 
occasion  yourself.  Controversial  discussions  are  ill  suit 
ed  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  all  their  interest  is  lost 
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in  consequence  of  the  indifferency  that  prevails  under 
the  plausible  name  of  liberality.  As  you  have  been  un 
accustomed  to  such  subjects,  and  may  naturally  be 
alarmed  at  entering  upon  them,  I  would  willingly  spare 
you  a  laborious  discussion,  and  indeed  am  of  opinion 
that  a  simple  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  your 
Church  has  been  established,  will  of  itself  suffice  to  con 
vince  you  that  you  can  no  longer  remain  in  it  with  safe 
ty.  An  historian'  whose  acknowledged  celebrity  is  un 
fortunately  surpassed  by  his  unfaithfulness,  has  asserted 
that  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation  was  its  apo 
logy.  Had  he  asserted  the  opposite  to  this,  he  would, 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth.  Of 
this  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  by  the  following  brief 
narrative,  in  which  I  shall  not  contradict  him  in  facts, 
but  shall  merely  have  recourse  to  authorities,  which  he 
himself  would  have  admitted. 

Eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  marriage,  which 
Henry  yilf.  had  contracted,  according  to  the  dispensa 
tion  granted  in  1509.  by  Julius  II.  with  the  widow  of 
Arthur,  his  elder  brother,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  daugh 
ter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain.  By  her  he  had  many 
children,  of  whom  the  Princess  Mary  was  alone  sur 
viving  In  1521,  appeared  at  the  court  of  Catharine  the 
famous  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  in  her  twenty-first  year, 
and  was  just  returned  from  France,  where  she  had  spent 
seven  years  in  the  presence  ot  two  successive  Queens, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Alen$on,  sister  of  Francis  the  First. 
Youth,  beauty  and  the  graces  set  off  her  person,  and  in 
spired  the  Monarch  with  that  fatal  passion,  which  a  few 
years  later  drove  Catharine  from  the  throne,  put  Anne 
In  her  place,  for  a  time,  then  sent  her  to  the  scaffold, 
and  involved  England  in  a  schism,  that  continues  to 
this  day. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  Cranmer, 
the  successor  of  Warham  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  annul  the  marriage  of  Catharine 
in  order  to  tacilitate  that  of  the  King  with  Anne  of  Bo 
leyn,  the  consistory,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1533,  gave  a 
decision,  by  which  they  confirmed  the  validity  ot  Hen 
ry's  first  marriage  with  Catharine,  commanded  the 
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Prince  to  live  with  her,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  pronoun 
ced  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  On 
hearing  this,  the  enraged  Monarch  determined  on  break 
ing  with  the  see  of  Rome  and  withdrawing  himself  and 
his  dominions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter,  whose 
authority  and  rights  he  himself  had  so  stoutly  defended 
against  Luther.  Already  were  the  people  prepared  to 
expect  a  change ;  sundry  menaces  had  been  sent  to  the 
sovereign  Pontiff,  and  many  blows  had  been  struck  at 
his  jurisdiction.  In  tine,  the  Parliament  meeting  again 
in  November,  1534,  sei'/.es  hold  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  and  invests  the  crown  with  it,  by  an  act, 
that  decorates  the  King  with  the  pompous  title  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  King  is  eager  to  have  his  new  jurisdiction  acknow 
ledged  in  the  kingdom:  he  has  a  form  of  oatli  drawn  up 
to  which  the  bishops  and  clergy  are  obliged  to  subscribe  ; 
whoever  refuses,  or  pretends  to  raise  his  voice  in  favour 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  is  punished  with 
death.  Cromwell,  Henry's  vicar-general,  delegated  by 
him  to  exercise  his  supremacy,  runs  over  the  different 
dioceses,  suspends  during  his  diocesan  visits  the  juris 
diction  of  those  bishops,  who  carry  their  cowardly  com 
pliance  so  far  as  to  receive  letters-patent,  by  which  they 
acknowledge  the  Prince  as  the  source  and  origin  of  all 
jurisdiction,  themselves  only  exercising  a  precarious  ju 
risdiction,  subject  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Sove 
reign.  a  The  remainder  of  this  reign  was  marked  by  the 
frequent  exercise  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  by  the  sup 
pression  of  abbeys  and  monasteries,  by  various  arbitrary 
dismemberments  of  diocesses,  by  erections  of  new  sees, 
whose  incumbents  were  consecrated  and  confirmed  bv 
letters-patent  from  the  King.  \Vhile,  however,  the  su 
preme  ruler  was  maintaining  the  schism  with  the  utmost 
seventy,  he  repelled  heresy  with  equal  rigour,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  punishing  Catholics,  who  still 
dared  to  declare  themselves  for  the  chair  of  Peter,  he 
condemned  to  the  flames  the  disciples  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  who  were  busy  enough  to  dogmatize  in  his 

»  We    must   except   Fisher.  Hishop  of  Rochester,  who  coura 
geously  maintained  his  faith,  and  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold. 
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states.  But  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee,  that  the 
schism  would  one  day  open  the  door  to  heresy;  and  that, 
unity  being  once  destroyed,  innovations  held  in  esteem 
upon  the  continent,  would  finally  appear  and  gain 
ground  in  England. 

Scarcely  had  Henry  closed  his  eyes,  when  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  took  upon  him  the  guardianship  of  his  ne 
phew,  Edward  VI.  and  the  administration  of  the  king 
dom,  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  regency,  under  the 
name  of  Protector.  He  was  a  Zuinglian  in  heart,  and 
had  for  his  confidant,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who,  no  lon 
ger  having  reason  to  dissemble,  soon  threw  oft' the  mask, 
and  openly  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Regent.  The 
Archbishop  hoped  to  get  his  marriage  into  credit,  which 
hitherto  he  had  been  obliged  to  keep  concealed.  The 
Protector  looked  for  the  spoils  of  the  Church — many 
others  wished  to  share  them  with  him — nothing  but  the 
reformation  could  serve  them  all  to  their  satisfaction  : 
it  was  therefore  determined  upon.  The  Duke  of  Somer 
set  commences  by  proclaiming  his  nephew  supreme  head 
in  spirituals  and  temporals  :  he  then  obliges  the  Bishops 
to  receive  commissions  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  King, 
names  commissaries  to  perform  the  visitation  of  the  dio 
ceses,  and  in  the  mean  time  suspends  the  exercise  of  all 
episcopal  authority  :  he  announces  by  an  edict  that  a  col 
lection  of  articles  of  faith  is  preparing  in  the  council  ; 
that  it  will  appear  before  long,  and  that  they  are.  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  receive  it  with  submission  : 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  forbids  any  ecclesiastic  to  preach 
in  any  assembly  whatsoever.  Already  had  Peter  Mar 
tyr  and  Ochin  his  companion  been  called  to  labour  in  the 
work  of  reformation.  Both  of  these  were  Italian  reli 
gious,  who  like  the  greater  part  of  the  reformers,  hail 
quitted  the  monastic  state  to  embrace  that  of  marriage. 
The  announced  work  at  length  appeared.  It  took  away 
from  public  worship  its  ancient  forms,  and  from  ceremo 
nies  their  majesty.  Confession,  works  of  satisfaction, 
purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
the  honor  paid  to  images,  relics,  and  the  cross  were 
abolished  :  the  ritual,  the  liturgy,  the  mass  with  its  sa 
crifice,  the  real  presence  with  traqsubstautiation,  all  are 
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swept  away,    and  England  is  astonished  to  behold  itself 
on  a  sudden  become  Calvinistic. 

But  bv  this  time  heaven  appeared  to  be  wearied  with 
so  many  sacrileges.  It  removed  from  the  world  tins 
youthful  sovereign,  whose  weakness  was  so  shamefully 
abused."  Mary,  his  eldest  sister,  brought  to  the  throne 
the  Catholic  sentiments,  with  which  her  mother,  the  vir 
tuous  Catharine,  had  constantly  inspired  her — aided  by 
the  ministers  with  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and  above 
all  by  the  wise  counsels  of  Cardinal  Pule^pr  kinsman, 
she  succeeded  in  bringing  back  her  people  to  the  obedi 
ence  of  the  Holy  See.  The  parliament  had  itself  solici 
ted  the  reconciliation,  which  was  pronounced  by  Cardi 
nal  Pole,  nuncio  of  Julius  III.  The  aflairs  of  the  Church 
were  adjusted  between  the  legate  and  parliament  with  as 
much  prudence  as  moderation.11  Ot\  their  return  to  uni 
ty,  thev  resumed  the  dogmas  and  liturgy,  which  had  al 
ways  been  received  in  this  great  island  from  its  conver 
sion  to  Christianity  to  the  young  Kdward.  England,  al 
though  troubled  with  the  innovations  and  the  outrages  of 
the  last  reign,  appeared  generally  to  applaud  itself  for 
its  return  to  Catholicity  — and  probably  would  have  done 
so,  much  more,  had  not  God.  whose  judgments  are  in 
scrutable,  refused  posterity  to  Mary,  and  deprived  her, 
after  a  short  reign,  of  her  crown  and  her  lite. 

She  was  replaced0  by  her  natural  sister,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  indebted  for  the  crown  to  the  last  will  of  Hen- 
rv  rather  than  to  her  birth,  for  she  was  born  in  the  life 
time  of  Catharine,  his  Queen  and  lawful  wife;  and  even 
the  marriage  of  Anne  her  mother  had  been  declared 
null,  a  little  before  her  tragic  end,  by  a  solemn  sentence 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  It  is  said,  that  Elizabeth,  con 
vinced  of  the  illegitimacy  of  her  rank,  ascended  the 
throne  with  trembling  step,  and  that  being  fearful  of  ex 
citing  dangerous  commotions,  she  hesitated  about  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Reformation,  towards  which, 
however,  she  had  a  secret  inclination.  Her  ministers 
determined  her  to  it,  by  representing  to  her  that  there 
would  be  no  security  for  her  in  union  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  in  its  public  documents  had  condemned 
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her  birth.  "She  was  well  aware,"  says  Ileylin,"  "  that 
her  condition  of  legitimate  daughter  and  the  primacy  of 
the  Pope  could  not  subsist  together."  The  rupture  was 
then  deliberately  resolved  upon:  all  that  remained,  was 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  it.  The  ministers  took 
upon  themselves  to  dispose  the  people  for  the  projected 
changes,  and  conducted  themselves  in  the  business  with 
consummate  address.  The  Parliament  was  convoked  as 
early  as  the  following  December.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  a  lawwas  proposed,  which  abolished  that  of  Mary, 
gave  to  Elizabeth  the  title  of  supreme  governess  in  all 
things  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  all  the  rights  exercis 
ed  by  Edward  and  Henry,  authorized  her  to  execute 
her  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  commissaries,  and,  to 
maintain  her  supremacy,  obliged  the  bishops  and  their 
clergy  to  take  an  oath,  the  formulary  of  which  was  sub 
joined  to  the  law.  The  first  reading  of  this  bill  caused 
consternation  and  dismay  among  the  bishops,  who  then 
were  sitting  in  the  upper  house.  In  vain  did  the  Arch 
bishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  others,  oppose  their  eloquence  to  the  project 
of  the  law.  It  was  carried,  and  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  their  objections.  It  met  with  more  opposition  in 
the  Commons.  But  ultimately  the  court  partv  prevail 
ed.  Thus  the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  taken  away 
from  the  Holy  See  and  the  clergy  of  England,  the  entire 
spiritual  jurisdiction  attached  to  the  crown,  and  schism 
erected  into  a  law  of  the  kingdom. 

Elizabeth,  after  the  prorogation  of  her  parliament,  en 
ters  upon  her  new  functions  and  proceeds  gradually  to 
work.  She  summons  all  the  Bishops  into  her  presence, 
impatiently  listens  to  all  their  representations,  then  dis 
misses  them,  saying,  "that  from  henceforth  she  shall 
regard  as  the  enemy  of  God  and  the  Crown,  whoever 
shall  dare  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome."  After  this  she  sends  forth  into  the  tliocesses 
her  commissaries,  who  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Bishops  to 
take  the  appointed  oath,  declare  them  to  be  deprived  of 
their  office.  They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bish 
op  of  Landaft',  driven  from  their  sees.  They  are  after 
wards  replaced  by  priests  attached  to  government  and 

*  History  of  the  Reformation. 
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to  the  new  principles.  Parker  being  nominated  to  the 
M-e  of  Canterbury,  was  consecrated  and  confirmed,  ac 
cording  to  letters-patent  from  the  Queen,  by  some  bish 
ops  of  Edward  VI.  but  who,  being  canonically  deposed 
bince  the  reign  of  Mary,  had  remained  without  jurisdic 
tion.  Parker,  in  his  turn,  consecrated  the  first,  who 
were  nominated  after  him  :  in  this  manner,  all  the  sees 
were  filled  in  1562,  and  then  it  was,  that  the  new  pre 
lates  agreed  together  upon  a  declaration  of  faith,  which 
they  drew  up  in  thirty-nine  articles  and  which  received 
afterwards  the  sanction  of  the  parliament  and  the 
Queen. 

A  new  order  of  things  now  appears  in  England. 
Schism,  for  the  second  time,  is  about  to  be  solemnly 
proclaimed.  The  nation  is  to  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  Christianity,  and  is  from  henceforth  to  form  n  separate 
and  independent  Church,  isolated  from  the  whole  world, 
like  the  territory  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  Hut  by  what 
right?  By  what  authority?  Such  is  the  will  of  her,  who 
aspires  to  become  supreme  governess  in  the  Church. 

By  this  time,  the  convocation  of  the  clergv,  having 
taking  alarm  at  the  projects  of  the  court,  had  done  its 
utmost  to  prevent  them,  had  declared  in  five  articles  the 
apostolic  belief  upon  the  dogmas  that  were  said  to  be  the 
most  threatened  ;  the  two  universities  had  loudly  join 
ed  their  voices  with  the  chamber  of  the  inferior  clergy 
upon  the  four  first  articles  ;  the  bishops  had  entirely 
adopted  them,  and  of  their  own  authority,  as  well  as  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  priests,*had  transmitted 
them  to  Lord  Bacon,  the  keeper  of  the  seals  •  :  but  the 
declaration  of  the  clergy  stops  none  of  these  preconcer 
ted  measures;  the  declaration  of  the  spiritual  guides,  of 
the  bishop,  the  judges  of  doctrines,  is  put  aside* and  des 
pised  ;  and  by  whom  ?  by  her,  whom  they  pretend  to 
give  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles  as  supreme  gover 
ness. 

From  the  cabinet  these  projects  are  carried  into  the 
Parliament  :  on  the  first  reading,  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops  rise  in  opposition.  In  vain  do  they  object  be 
fore  the  peers  ;  in  vain  do  they  instruct  their  flocks,  out 
of  the  house,  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  wounds  faith 

"Fuller's  llistury,  on  the  Synod  of  1559. 
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and  (he  sacred  principles  of  the  government  of  the 
Church  :  they  are  not  heard  ;  they  are  stnpt  of  their  ju 
risdiction,  and  driven  from  their  Churches  :  and  by  whom  r 
by  the  supreme  governess. 

New  subjects  are  named  to  fill  their  places.— But  how 
shall  this  nomination  be  confirmed,  since  the  right  to  do 
it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pope  ?  By  whom  shall  be 
changed  and  overthrown  that  order  of  things,  which  for 
centuries  had  been  established  for  the  communication  of 
power  in  the  Church  ?  by  the  supreme  governess. 

She  pretends  to  throw  the  discipline  back  to  the  times 
when  the  metropolitans  were  consecrated  and  confirm 
ed  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  :  but  this  ancient  dis 
cipline,  being  abolished  by  the  Church,  could  be  re-es 
tablished  only  by  it :  but,  according  to  the  ancient  dis 
cipline,  the  patriarch  ordained  and  comfirmed  his  me 
tropolitans  himself  in  person,  or  by  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  his  delegates  ;  for  so  had  it  been  regulated  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  can.  4.  and  by  other  councils  af 
terwards,  as  Dr.  Field  and  bishop  Bramhall,  to  cite  no 
others,  confess  :  but  on  default  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
west,  neither  the  vice-president  of  Canterbury  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see,  nor  Bonner,  bishop,  of  London, 
nor  Heath,' metropolitan  of  the  north,  could  be  induced 
to  lend  their  ministry  to  so  manifest  a  violation  of  rule 
in  the  affair  of  Parker  j  but  these  four  consecration,  in 
open  revolt  against  the  Church,  were  without  episcopal 
authority,  Hodskins  having  never  been  more  than  a 
suffragan,  suppressed  and  nevery  re-established  ,  and  the 
other  suffragans  created  by  Henry  VIII,  Scory,  Barlow, 
Coverdale,  having  been  canonically  deposed  under  the 
preceding  reign,  for  cases  of  marriage  ;  the  two  latter 
in  contravention  to  their  monastic  vows.  But  sup 
posing  them  to  be  possessed  of  diocesan  jurisdiction, 
still  they  could  not  of  themselves  extend  it  to  a  metro 
politan  and  primatical  see  :  but  no  matter,  these  irregu 
larities,  these  defects,  these  nullities,  are  superseded  in 
a  moment:  and  by  whom,  pray?  still  by  the  same  fe 
male  and  by  her  letters-patent :  by  her,  who  from  hence 
forth,  with  the  diadem  on  her  head  and  the  pastoral 
crook  in  her  hand,  speaks  and  commands  obedience 
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through  her  new  spiritual  lords,  as  their  supreme  gover 
ness.* 

But  whence  did  she  derive  this  absolute  power  to  un 
dertake  such  unheard  of  attempts  and  to  produce  so  total 
a  revolution  ?  From  her  House  of  Lords  and  Commons? 
AVell  then  !  let  her  parliament  produce  to  the  world  the 
charter  it  has  received  from  Jesus  Christ :  let  it  prove 
to  us  that  Christ  confided  the  government  of  his  Church 
to  the  powers  of  the  earth.  But  for  our  parts,  we  know, 
that  he  has  confined  it  solely  to  the  apostles  and  their 
successors.  Thus,  this  parliament,  although  absolute 
and  all-powerful  in  what  relates  to  this  world,  was  evi 
dently  without  right  and  without  power  in  the  concerns 
of  the  Church;  it  therefore  could  transmit  no  spiritual 
jurisdiction  to  Elizabeth — Elizabeth  could  not  there 
fore  take  it  away  from  those  who  occupied  their  sees 
before  she  mounted  her  throne,  she  could  not,  therefore, 
transfer  any  from  them  to  her  intruded  bishops,  nor 
could  they  to  their  successors.  Without  right  to  des 
troy,  repair,  or  rebuild,  her  attempts  are  null  from  the 
first.  Her  innovations  all  rest  upon  a  false  foundation, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  the  reformation  sinks  of  itself, 
and.  is  buried  in  the  hollowness  of  its  own  system." 

•  Femineo et  a  seculis  inaudito  fastu  se  papissam  et  caput 
Ecclesiae  fecit.  Jlla>-t.  Cheninitiusin  Epist  ad  elect.  Brandeburg. 

b  "  An  Act  was  passed,  by  a  lay  parliament,  requiring  of  the 
prelates  to  take  tl.e  oath,  under  pain  of  being  expelled  from 
'heir  sees.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  appointed  for  tak 
ing-  the  oath,  the  fathers  who  refused  it,  found  themselves 
driven  from  their  palaces  and  deprived  of  their  revenues  and 
ofall  the  honors  and  privileges  of  their  episcopal  dignity.  So 
far  we  make  no  complaint  ....  Let  the  secular  power  take 
back,  if  it  please,  the  favours  it  has  bestowed  upon  the 
Church:  we  are  content.  It  will  injure  the  temporalities  of 
the  bishops  ;  but  will  leave  uninjured  the  consciences  of  the 
subjects.  For  Jesus  Christ  has  imposed  no  obligation  on  the 
subjects  of  defending  against  the  magistrates  the  civil  rights 
and  immunities  of  the  bishops,  but  most  assuredly  does  lie 
require  of  us  to  defend  the  rights  that  he  has  himself  con- 
ferred  upon  his  Church  for  its  preservation,  in  spite  of  secu 
lar  power,  even  during  persecution  ;  rights  that  no  human 
power  ever  gave  or  can  ever  take  away. — Yet  our  adver 
saries  have  carried  their  violence  so  far  as  to  wrest  them  from 
it.  Our  most  reverend  fathers  are  driven  fiom  their  flocks 
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There  is  no  need  of  further  discussion — the  cause  has 
been  tried  :  the  case  is  determined.  The  radical  and 
essential  defect  of  competency  strikes  with  absolute  nul 
lity  whatever  was  done  by  Elizabeth  at  that  time.  You 
may,  if  it  so  please  you,  call  her  work  a  parliamentary 
or  Royal  Church,  ever  bearing  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  hu 
man  and  not  a  divine  establishment."  He,  therefore, 
who  would  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  cannot  remain 
in  a  Church  of  the  above  description.  He  must  go  back 
to  the  preceding  reign,  and  enter  into  Catholic  unity,  in 
which  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  your  an 
cestors,  more  fortunate  than  their  descendants,  had 
constantly  the  happiness  of  living  and  dying. 

'  and  from  the  care  of  souls  ;  altars  are  raised  against  altars  ; 
'  bishops  of  an  opposite  party  take  the  places  of  our  own  bish- 
'  ops:  their  Churches  are  occupied,  and  they  are  still  living; 
'their  sees  are  succeeded  to,  before  they  are  vacant,  before 
'  the  predecessors  had  left  them  or  had  been  deprived  of  their 
'  spiritual  jurisdiction  by  a  sentence  of  bishops,  to  whom  a- 
'  lone  belongs  the  right  of  passing  it,  and  even  before  they  had 
1  been  displaced  by  any  authority  whose  decision  would  be 
'  ratified  in  Heaven,  for  fear,  it  would  seem,  lest  God  might 
'  acknowledge,  as  legitimate  bishops,  those,  whom  the  violence 
'  of  human  power  had  driven  from  their  sees.  From  these 
'  considerations,  we  concluded,  that  our  ties  of  dependence, 
'  uniting  us  to  our  bishops,  remained  as  close  and  binding  as 
'  ever,  that  we  still  were  bound,  in  conscience,  to  pay  them  the 
'  same  deference  and  submission  as  before,  and  that  we  coul.l 
'  not,  without  crime,  transfer  them  to  intruders,  who  had  thus 
1  destroyed  Catholic  unity,  and  virtually  renounced  Christ 
'himself  and  all  his  graces." 

Dodwell  was  very  just  in  his  ideas  of  the  independence  of 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  In  the  principles,  which  he  main 
tained  in  1689,  and  which  he  would  have  had  quite  other  rea 
sons  for  defending,  a  century  earlier,  you  read  the  condemna 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  1559,'  drawn  out,  unconsciously  as  it 
were,  by  one  of  the  first  divines  of  the  University  of  Oxford. — 
II.  Doilwell,  de  Nupero  Schismate  Anglicano.  Sec.  3,  pag.  4, 
5.  London,  \  704. 

"  Humanam  conantur  Ecclesiam  facere. — 5,  Cybr.  Ettist. 
LII.  ad  Ant. 
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LETTER  II. 

On  Unity. 


SIR, 


I  YIELD  to  your  solicitation,  and  since  you  re 
quire  it,  I  will  discuss,  successively,  the  different  ar 
ticles  upon  which  we  differ  ;  and  m  the  first  place,  with 
your  permission,  I  shall  commence  by  casting  together 
with  you,  a  general  glance  upon  the  spectacle  that  reli 
gion  presents  in  your  country.  Long  did  I  witness  it 
with  sorrow  ;  a  thousand  times  did  I  groan  in  spirit, 
whilst  residing  amongst  you  :  and  now,  in  my  state  of 
separation  from  you,  1  am  still  equally  afilicfed  with  dis 
may  and  pity,  so  often  as  I  consider,  what  you  were, 
and  what  you  are. 

From  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  your  coun 
try,  to  the  period,  when,  for  the  first  time,  mention  was 
made  of  a  reformation,  your  happy  ancestors  had  known 
but  one  faith,  one  altar,  and  one  religion.  Bound  from 
without  to  all  the  Churches  of  the  world,  they  were 
within  themselves  strictly  united  together  :  they  resort 
ed  to  the  same  temples,  and  assembled  around  the  same 
altars.  Under  the  direction  of  the  same  pastors,  they 
heard  the  same  doctrine  and  participated  in  the  same 
sacraments.  They  all  were  brethren,  all  members  of 
the  same  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  name  of  a  dissenter 
was  not  so  much  as  known  amongst  them.  The  sweet 
ness  of  harmony,  and  the  peace  of  uniformity  reigned  in 
families,  in  cities,  in  districts,  in  the  whole  empire.  At 
the  voice  of  the  reformation  every  thing  changed  its  ap 
pearance.  What  do  we  behold  from  the  time  of  Eliza 
beth  ?  She  had  flattered  herself,  in  the  pride  of  her  wis 
dom,  and  from  the  grand  conceptions  of  her  ministers, 
that  by  separating  her  subjects  from  the  catholic  world, 
»he  should  mould  them  into  her  reformation,  and  invari 
ably  bend  them  to  her  law,  and  that  her  spiritual  supre 
macy  would  become  as  extensive  as  her  temporal  domi- 
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nion.  And  behold!  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she  could 
not  draw  to  her  belief  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  county, 
no,  not  of  a  single  town  or  village.  Her  reformation  has 
ever  produced  new  succeeding  sects,  and  affords  no 
glimpse  of  hope  that  it  will  ever  reach  the  term  of  its 
lamentable  fecundity.  From  it  have  already  sprung  the 
presbyterians,  the  independents,  the  puritans,  the  soci- 
nians,  the  quakers,  the  anabaptists,  the  moravian  brethren, 
the  new-jerusalemites,  the  latitudinarians,  the  swarms  of 
methodists,  &c.  Whilst  the  civil  law  admirably  maintains 
its  dominion  over  all  your  people  without  distinction, 
preserves  peace  and  order  throughout  society,  the  evan 
gelical  law  is  abandoned  to  systems,  to  opinions,  nay, 
even  to  the  fanaticism  of  any  individual  who  chooses  to 
erect  himself  into  an  expounder  and  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  and  who  possesses  talent  enough  to  gain  a  hear 
ing  and  procure  an  audience.  Every  where,  altar  is 
raised  against  altar  ;  every  where,  by  the  side  of  the 
established  Church  are  to  be  found  rival  Churches,  dis 
senting  chapels,  temples  strangers  to  one  another,  do 
mestic  meetings,  where,  at  the  same  hours,  worship  is 
celebrated  with  different  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  gos 
pel  explained  in  different  ways,  and  doctrine  expounded 
in  different  and  contrary  senses.  In  fine,  since  the  tho 
rough  change  produced  by  Elizabeth,  religion,  in  your 
country,  presents  a  confused  medley  of  every  sect  and 
every  form  of  worship  ;  a  perfect  chaos  of  doctrines,  in 
which  each  one  plunges  and  tosses,  dogmatizing  and  de 
claiming  as  fancy  or  feeling  directs.  Men  no  longer 
know,  whom  to  listen  to,  what  to  believe,  or  what  to  do. 
All  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  ask  ourselves,  whether 
our  divine  legislator  came  to  give  his  Church  different 
forms  and  appearances,  to  be  subject  to  variation  ac 
cording  to  the  caprice,  or  taste  of  men  :  to  give  to  his 
doctrine  and  dogmas  various  and  opposite  significations : 
or  rather,  whether  he  has  not  assigned  to  his  Church  a 
fixed  constitution,  and  to  his  words  an  appropriate  mean 
ing.  Whether  he  has  not  imprinted  on  the  system  of  his 
revelation,  whether  taken  collectively  or  in' detail,  that 
character  of  simplicity  and  unity,  which  is  so  remarka 
ble  in  all  the  works  of  God,  and  which  constitutes  their 
excellence  and  beauty,  omnis  pulchritudinis  forma  uni- 
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las.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  question  so  decisively 
important,  that  I  feel  myself  bound  to  spend  some  time 
in  developing  the  proofs,  that,  in  my  opinion,  demon 
strate  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  and  preserving 
unity  in  government  and  faith.  I  shall  in  the  first 
place,  consult  reason  ;  for  it  will  teach  us  that  the  dog 
ma  of  unity  is  so  conformable  with,  and  so  analogous  to 
the  spirit  of  revelation,  as  to  appear  inseparably  connect 
ed  with  its  establishment.  I  shall  then  open  the  scrip 
tures,  and  they  will  shew  us  the  precept  delivered  br 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  apostles,  in  the  clearest,  the  most 
forcible,  and  the  most  peremptory  terms  :  and,  in  con 
clusion,  1  shall  interrogate  the  illustrious  ages  of  the 
Church,  ages  so  justly  revered  by  protestants  for  purity 
of  doctrine,  and  they  will  inform  us  that  unity  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  Christianity,  as  schism  is  poison  and 
death  to  it. 

I.  Reason  of  itself  can  sufficiently  conceive  that  uriitv 
must  attach  to  the  plan  and  spirit  of  our  revelation.  In 
fact,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  world  with  respect 
to  it  at  the  coming  of  o\jr  Saviour  ?  You  need  not  be  in 
formed.  If  you  except  the  people  who  preserved  the 
deposit  of  the  sacred  truths,  all  the  others,  being  deliv 
ered  up  to  the  corruption  of  their  hearts  and  the  dark 
ness  of  their  understanding,  had  lost  sijrht  of  their  Crea 
tor.  Incapable  of  comprehending  how  one  single  bein<r 
could  preside  over  all.  they  had  filled  the  world  with 
imaginary  Gods,  produced  the  most  fantastical  forms  of 
worship,  at  one  time  o  He  ring  their  incense  and  their 
prayers  to  the  planets  that  roll  over  our  heads,  at  another 
prostituting  them  to  the  productions  that  spring  under 
our  feet,  to  the  vilest  animals  and  the  most  shameful 
passions  :  and  in  this  multitude  of  temples  that  covered 
the  earth,  the  God  who  created  them  had  not  one  single 
altar,  unless  the  one,  which  Athens  had  erected  to  Ihf 
unknown  God. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  human  nature, 
when  there  appeared  in  Judea  an  extraordinary  person 
age,  distinguished  from  other  men  by  a  character  pecu 
liar  to  himself,  incomparable  and  divine  :  announcing  to 
the  Jews,  that  the  time  fixed  for  the  abrogation  of  their 
ceremonial  law  was  arrived,  and  to  the  nations,  that  they 
VOL.  i. 
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were  all  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  From 
the  time,  that  he  came  down  from  heaven  to  introduce 
among  mankind  a  system  of  doctrine,  reason  could  no 
longer  admit  that  he  could  be  indifferent  to  the  various 
wavs,  in  which  this  his  system  would  be  understood,  or 
that  the  most  opposite  interpretations  could  be  equally 
agreeable  to  him.  It  could  not  admit  that  it  should  en 
ter  into  the  spirit  and  economy  of  his  mission,  to  replace 
the  multiplied  idolatrous  societies  and  superstitious  wor 
ships,  by  a  variety  of  separate  sects,  of  incoherent  and 
opposite  communions  ;  it  could  not  admit  that  it  was  his 
will  there  should  prevail  in  his  Church,  almost  as  general 
a  confusion  of  ideas,  as  prevailed  under  the  empire  of 
blinded  reason,  and  that  there  should  be  no  better  un 
derstanding  amongst  us  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  reli 
gion,  than  there  was  in  paganism.  Where  there  exists 
an  opposition  of  dogmas  and  a  contrariety  of  opinions, 
there  necessarily  is  error  :  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  God  indiscriminately  favourable  to  falsehood 
and  truth.  Reason,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  that  the 
God  of  all  truth,  in  communicating  himself  to  man,  could 
reveal  but  one  doctrine,  and  establish  but  one  spiritual 
government,  it  being  a  fact  that  a  difference  in  govern 
ment  produces  more  or  less  a  difference  in  doctrine. 

Reason  tells  us,  lie  must  have  been  desirous  that  his 
dogmas  and  precepts,  whatever  they  were,  should  be 
adopted  just  as  he  had  taught  them  ;  that  nothing  should 
be  added  to,  or  taken  from  them  ;  that  men  should  never 
presume  to  give  them  a  signification  different  from  that, 
which  he  himself  had  assigned  them.  It  tells  us  in  fine, 
that  he  came  to  display  to  the  world  the  light  of  his  re 
velation,  to  substitute  a  uniformity  of  belief  in  place  of  a 
variety  of  superstitions,  to  unite  from  north  to  south, 
from  east  to  west,  in  one  single  association,  under  the 
yoke  of  the  same  doctrine  and  the  same  spiritual  govern 
ment,  so  many  nations  widely  differing  from  each  other 
in  interests, customs,  climates,  prejudices  and  language: 
a  design  too  grand  for  any  mortal  legislator  whatsoever, 
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but  which  well  became  him,  who  was  entitled  to  the  ho 
mage  of  the  universe.* 

One  of  your  own  divines'1  has  spoken  well  on  this  subject: 
"  Nor  is  the  importance  of  Unity,"  savs  he,  kk  much  less 
"  in  these  latter  days  of  Christianity,  for  as  much  as  all 
*•  divisions  in  all  times  destroy  that  beauty  and  loveli- 
44  ness,  which  would  otherwise  attract  all  men's  admira- 

"  tion  and  affection It  is  not  the  sublimity  of 

*•  Christian  doctrine,  nor  the  gloriousness  of  the  hopes  it 
44  propounds,  that  will  so  recommend  it  to  the  opinion 
44  and  esteem  of  beholders,  as  when  it  shall  be  said.  Ecce 
44  tit  Ckrvdlani  amant,  when  they  shall  observe  the  love, 
44  concord,  and  unanimity  amongst  the  professors  of  it. 
44  And  the  want  of  this  hardens  the  hearts  of  Jews,  and 
*4  Turks,  and  Pagans  more  against  it,  than  all  the  rea- 
44  sons  and  proofs  we  can  give  for  it,  will  soften  them, 
"  and  instead  of  opening  their  ears  and  hearts  to  enter- 
44  tain  it,  open  their  mouths  in  contempt  and  blasphemy 
44  against  it."  On  tin*  contrary,  the  proofs  of  Christian 
ity  would  easilv  enter  into  the  heart  by  the  most  moving 
and  irresistible  of  all  proofs,  the  perfect  union  of  Chris 
tians  among  themselves.  Where,  in  fact,  are  we  to  look 
for  the  cause  of  this  unanimity  ?  How  are  we  to  account 
for  this  union  of  mind  and  heart  among  the  innumerable 
faithful,  strangers  to  one  another  in  language,  customs, 
climate,  and  government  ?  No  human  institution  could 
ever  have  ettected  so  great  a  prodigy  ;  Jews,  Turks, 

•  * 

""Hear,  O  ye  innumerable  nations,  all  ye  men  endowed 
"  with  reason,  whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians  !  I  call  to  me  all 
"the  human  race,  of  which  I  am  the  Creator,  by  the  will  of  the 
"  Father.  Come  to  me,  and  be  subjected  and  united  to  God 
"alone  and  to  his  only  Word  "  Thus  does  Clement  of  Alex 
andria  represent  Jesus  Christ,  as  speaking1  in  his  admonition  to 
the  gentiles.  And,  in  another  place,  the  same  fat  hi- r  says 
again  :  "At  his  circumcision  he  received  the  name  of  Jesus, 

"  which  signifies  salvation  of  the  people And  truly  he  then 

"became  the  salvation  of  the  people  ;  not  of  one  but  of  many  ; 
"yea  of  all  nations,  and  of  the  whole  earth  "  Homil.  in  occ. 
Domini,  inter  ilii-crsfti. 

b  Dr.  Goodman  in  his  work  entitled,  "  A  Serious  and  Com 
passionate  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  present  Neglect  and 
Contempt  of  the  Protestant  Keligion  and  the  Church  of  Eng 
land."  Pages  106,  107.— Part  2nd,  Chap.  2nd,  3d  Edition, 
London  1675. 
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idolaters,  all  would  have  felt  its  force  ;  all  would  have 
acknowledged  and  adored  a  supernatural  and  divine  op 
eration.  We  may  then  reasonably  conclude,  that  if 
men's  passions  had  not  revolted  against  the  yoke  of  au 
thority  ;  if  restless  spirits  had  not  been  borne  away  with 
the  mania  of  dogmatizing,  and  subtilizing  upon^myste- 
ries  ;  if  ambitious  hypocrites  and  proud  sectarians  had 
not  divided  brethren,  torn  the  Church  and  miserably 
dragged  entire  nations  after  them  into  schism  and  error, 
the  plan  of  our  divine  legislator  would  have  been  glori 
ously  accomplished,  infidelity  would  have  disappeared, 
all  nations  would  have  been  brought  over  to  the  Chris 
tian  religion  :  from  every  part  of  the  globe  the  same 
prayers  would  be  offered  up  to  our  only  and  adorable 
mediator,  the  world  would  be  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  heaven-born  unity  would  reign  undisturbed  through 
out  the  world 

II.  Reason  has  sufficiently  proved  that  it  is  not  mere 
ly  expedient,  but  necessary,  that  the  economy  of  Chris 
tian  revelation  be  inseparable  from  the  mpst  absolute 
unity.  We  will,  therefore,  proceed  a  step  further,  and 

Pass  on  to  facts.  Is  it  true  that  Jesus  Christ  was  real- 
y  desirous  that  unity  should  prevail  in  his  Church  and 
in  his  doctrine  ?  Are  we  certain  that  he  actually  taught 
it  as  an  essential  dogma  of  his  law  ?  Let  us  open  the  ar 
chives  that  contain  it,  and  first  call  to  mind  a  principle 
on  which  protestants  and  catholics  are  agreed :  The 
principle  is,  that  every  one  ought  to  believe  and  admit 
what  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  Holy  Scripture.  Now 
therefore,  let  us  see  whether  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  both  in  its  government  and  its  faith,  is  found 
to  be  taught  with  that  degree  of  clearness,  which  re 
quires  our  assent,  which  commands  and  bears  away  our 
submission  and  our  belief. 

He,  who  would  understand* the  plan  that  our  divine 
legislator  proposed  to  himself  in  coming  down  upon 
earth,  should  collect  with  care  whatever  the  evangelists 
tell  us  concerning  it  in  the  different  circumstances  of  his 
life.  These  different  passages  collected  together  and 
compared  with  each  other,  will  prove  to  demonstration 
the  correctness  of  the  views,  that  unassisted  reason  has 
already  taken  of  the  subject.  Our  Saviour  himself  shall 
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now  open  his  thoughts  and  reveal  to  us  that  the  end  of 
his  preaching  and  of  his  death,  were  1st,  to  call  to  him 
self  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  2dly,  to  unite  them  all 
together  in  one  body,  in  the  same  doctrine  and  senti 
ments. 

1st,  Saint  Matthew  relates  that,  being  struck  with  the 
humility  of  the  centurion  and  with  the  faiih  that  anima 
ted  his  petition,  our  Lord  turned  towards  tl.ose  who  were 
following  him,  and  said  to  them  ;  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  I 
u  have  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel  :  and  I  say  to 
"  you.  that  manv  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
"  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
"Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'*  On  mount  Olivet, 
after  having  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
before  he  announced  that  of  the  world,  he  said  to  his 
disciples;  "  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
"  preached  in  the  whole  world,  for  a  testimony  to  all 
"  nations  and  then  shall  the  consummation  come. Vb  \Ve 
will,  moreover,  adduce  the  words  uttered  by  him  in  the 
house  of  Simon  during  his  repast  with  Lazarus,  after  he 
had  raised  him  from  the  grave.  Mary  came  with  great 
pety  to  pour  precious  ointment  on  his  feet:  and  Judas 
having  censured  this  affectionate  tribute  of  respect  and 
tenderness  as  an  act  of  prodigality,  Jesus  vouchsafes  to 
justify  it  and  adds:  "  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  wheresoever 
"  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  (he  whole,  world,  that 
"  also  which  she  hath  done,  shall  be  told  for  a  memory 
"  of  her. "c  Who  does  not  discover  in  these  as  well  as 
in  the  foregoing  words,  the  intention  of  the  legislatorth.it 
his  law  should  be  announced  to  the  world  and  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  called  unto  it  ? 

So  far,  he  had  satisfied  himself  with  insinuating  it  on 
certain^occasions  ;  it  was  reserved  for  a  latter  period  to 
point  it  out  more  expressly.  After  his  resurrection  it 
was  that  he  opened  himself  to  his  apostles  upon  the  sub 
ject,  when  he  declared  to  them  the  greatness  and  the 
extent  of  the  ministry  he  laid  upon  them.  "Going," 

said   he  to   them,   "teach  all  nations teaching 

*•  them   to  observe  all  things    whatsoever  1  have  com- 

"Ch.  VIII.  v    11. 

11  Saint  Matthew,  ch.  XXIV.  v.  14.— e  Mat.  ch.  XXVI.  v  13  — 
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"  manded  you."*  And  at  his  last  appearance,  when  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  heaven,  he  again  commands  his 
apostles  to  execute  his  intentions  :  he  addresses  them 
with  these  words,  the  last  that  have  ever  been  heard 
Irorn  his  divine  mouth:  "  You  shall  receive  the  power 
"of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  you,  and  you  shall  be 
"  witnesses  unto  me  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and 
"  Samaria  ;  and  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
"  earth.""  Here  then,  are  all  nations,  all  people,  both 
those  who  then  inhabited  this  globe,  and  those  who  were 
to  inhabit  it  to  the  end  of  time,  marked  out  for  the  apost 
olic  ministry,  and  from  thenceforth  invited^  and  called 
to  Jesus  Christ.  2dly,  But  what  then  would  he  do  ?  Lis 
ten,  while  he  informs  you:  "Other  sheep  I  have  that 
are  not  of  this  fold."  This  he  said  after  having  spoken 
ot  those,  who  already  were  following  him,  and  evidently 
referring  to  those  who  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  heard  his 
voice,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  to 
whom  he  ordered  it  should  afterwards  be  carried : 
"  Other  sheep  I  have,  that  are  not  of  this  fold,"  (the 
Gentiles,  strangers  at  that  time  to  the  fold,  into  which 
the  Jews  alone  had  hitherto  entered)  "  them  also  I  must 
"bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall 
"  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd. "c  We  here  see  the  uni 
ty  of  the  Church,  distinctly  represented  under  the 
figure  of  one  only  fold,  which  contaings  one  only  flosk, 
confided  to  the  care  of  one  only  shepherd  or  pastor.  But 
who  is  this  single  pastor?  Jesus  Christ  was  the  pastor 
on  earth,  and  no  doubt  he  continues  to  be  eminently  so 
in  heaven  ;  but,  in  order  that,  after  his  ascension,  the 
entire  {lock  might  always  preserve  a  pastor  at  its  head, 
it  was  necessary  that  Jesus  Christ  should  substitute  a 
visible  shepherd  to  the  end  of  time,  am',  in  fact,  we  learn 
again  from  St.  John,  that  at  the  moment  of  his  ascending 
to  his  Father,  in  the  presence  of  of  his  disciples,  Jesus 
Christ  confided  to  Peter  and  his  successors  the  adminis 
tration  and  government  of  all  who  were  his,  and  with  a 
view  to  make  this  great  prerogative  better  understood 
by  all  and  in  contestably  recognized  in  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  he  was  pleased  to  confer  it  upon  him  by  a  com- 

»  St.  Mat.  ch.  XXVIII.  v.  1 9. 
"  Acts,  chap.  I.  v.  8.—  cSt.  John,  chap.  X.  v.  16. 
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mission  given  thrice  in  succession  :  "  Feed  my  lambs, 
feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  sheep.""  You  see  there  is  no 
exception:  it  is  the  whole  flock,  all  the  sheep  \vhowere 
one  day  to  hear  his  voice  and  be  united  in  one  and  the 
same  fold:  the  whole  of  the  faithful,  therefore,  are  con 
fided  to  the  guardianship  of  one  pastor,  to  the  care  of 
Peter,  and  alter  him  to  his  successors. 

Previously  to  this,  Jesus  Christ  had  announced  the 
same  pre-eminence  to  the  same  apostle  under  another 
figure,  and  always  by  shewing  that  he  had  but  one 
Church  in  view,  as  he  was  desirous  that  all  his  sheep 
should  be  collected  into  one  fold  :  and  this  abov •-»  all  it 
behoves  us  to  remark  :  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  i^jon  this 
"  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
"  shall  not  prevail  against  it.""  I  beg  you  to  observe 
these  words:  he  speaks  but  of  one  only  Church,  there 
fore  he  did  not  wish  to  establish  several  ;  there  cannot 
therefore  have  been  several  fouii'led  by  him,  but  only 
one  for  the  world,  and  upon  one  and  the  same  stone,  one 
only  foundation.  Ah!  how  should  lie  ever  endure  divi 
sion  and  parties  in  his  Church,  who  has  left  us  the 
axiom  that,  "  every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall 
**  be  made  desolate  ;  and  every  city  or  house  divided 
"  against  itself  shall  not  stand."* 

We  see,  moreover,  his  system  of  unity  traced  out 
most  clearly  by  St.  John."  At  the  report  of  the  resur 
rection  of  Lazarus,  the  chief  priests  and  the  pharisees 
take  alarm  and  assemble  in  council.  "What  shall  we 
"  do,"  say  they,  "  for  this  man  doth  many  miracles  ? 
"  If  we  let  him  alone  so,  all  will  believe  in  him  and  the 
"  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation." 
But  one  of  them,  named  Caiphas,  the  high-priest  of  that 
year,  said  to  them  :  "You  know  nothing,  neither  do  you 
"  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  one  man 
"  should  die  for  the  people  and  that  the  whole  nation 
<;  perish  not.'"  Take  notice  of  the  reflection,  which  the  be 
loved  disciple  of  our  Master  subjoins.  •'  And  this  he 
"spoke  not  of  himself;  but  being  the  high-priest 
"  of  that  year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for 

'  Id.  ch.  XXI.  v.  15.-"  St.  Mar.  XIV.  T.  18.— c  Id.  ch.  XII  v  25 

dClu  XI.  v.  4. 
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«  th.>  nation ;  and  not  only  for  the  nation,  but  to  gather 
"  ton-ether  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  disper- 
«  sed."  Such  then  was  the  plan  of"  our  Saviour  and  the 
object  of  his  death:  by  paying  his  blood  as  the  ransom 
for  all  men,  he  died  to  gather  together  into  one  flock,  to 
unite  in  one  body  all  the  children  of  God,  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  globe,  both  those  who  then  were  living 
or  who  afterwards  would  live  upon  the  great  continents, 
and  those  who  inhabited  or  would  inhabit  the  islands 
scattered  on  the  seas."  Your  ancestors  in  fact  were 
called  in  their  turn  to  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ :  they  oe- 
longed  to  it  for  ages,  and  would  have  continued  still  to  be 
long  to  it,  if  they  had  not  been  unfortunately  cutoft'from  it 
by  the  mortal  blow  of  the  reformation,  which  manifestly 
has  destroyed,  between  you  and  us,  that  system  of  uni 
ty  which  oV  Saviour  purposed  to  cement  by  his  blood. 
"  Have  you  ever  reflected  upon  what  our  Saviour  said 
when  he  told  those  that  were  his  by  what  sign- they 
should  be  recognised  in  all  places  for  his  disciples  r  He 
does  not  wish  that  men  should  know  them,  by  the  auste 
rities  of  their  fasts  and  abstinences,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  followers  of  the  Baptist ;  or  by  the  vain  distinction- 
of  their  dress  or  a  minute  application  to  external  and 
bodily  observances;  still  less  by  the  infatuation  of  cer 
tain  philosophic  systems,  like  the  adepts  of  the  Portico 
or  the  Academy.  What  then  was  to  be  the  distinctive 
mark  of  his  disciples?  "By  this  shall  all  men  know 
"•  that  you  are  my  disciples,'  if  you  have  love  one  for 
"  another.""  And  as  we  cannot  recognize  the  true  dis 
ciples  of  a  God,  without  wishing  to  increase  their  num 
ber,  all  who  would  have  seen  them  would  have  joined 
them  in  crowds  ;  the  irresistible  charm  of  fraternal  cha 
rity  would  have  successively  drawn  whole  people,  and 
would  gradually  and  quietly  have  subjected  the  whole 
world  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  the  principle  of  a  universal  and  charitable  aftec- 

» Saint  John  inculcates  the  same  doctrine  in  these  words 
(Epistle  I.  Ch.  II.  v.  2.)  «' And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
"  sins  :  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  those  of  the  whole 
"  world." 

"St.  John  XIII.  T.  35. 
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ticm  most  certainly  exists  in  unitr,  as  that  of  a  recipro 
cal  estrangement  is  found  in  schism  and  separation.  As 
long  as  we  belong  to  the  same  Church  and  the  same 
faith,  we  form  but  one  great  family,  we  feel  a  sympathy 
and  a  love  for  one  another  as  brethren.  But  should, 
unfortunately,  a  separation  take  place;  mutual  com 
plaints,  accusations,  and  irritations  ensue.  Thenceforth 
we  become  strangers,  and  too  often  enemies  to  each 
other.  Unity  alone,  therefore,  can  bind  and  attach  na 
tions  together,  and  enters,  of  necessity,  into  the  distinc 
tive  and  characteristic  mark,  which  Jesus  Christ  assigns 
to  his  disciples,  the  cause  being  essentially  inseparable 
from  its  effect. 

But  there  still  remains  something  more  wonderful  and 
striking.  You  are  now  to  hear  our  divine  Master  pray 
ing  that  unity  may  dwell  among  us  all,  with  words  that 
should  touch  the  heart  of  any  one  who  glories  in  being 
one  of  his,  and  undoubtedly  should  be  sufficient  to  call 
to  his  Church  all  those  that  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  out  of  it.  Let  us  read  over  again  the  beautiful 
prayer,  which,  a  little  before  he  delivered  himself  up  to 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  addressed  to  his  Father  in 
these  words  :  "  Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name, 
"  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as 
"  we  also  are  one.  "•  So  far  he  prays  for  his  apos 
tles  :  hear  now  his  prayer  for  all  Christians  in  after  ages : 
"  And  not  for  them  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also, 
"  who  through  their  word  shall  believe  in  me  ;  that  they 
'•  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  in  me,  and  I  in  thee  : 
44  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  ;  that  the  world  may 
"  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory, 
"  which  thou  hast  given  to  me,  I  have  given  to  them  : 
"  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  also  are  one.  I  in  them 
"and  thou  in  me:  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
"  one  ;  and  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me, 
"•  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  also  loved  me.  " 

Our  Saviour  here  entreats  his  Father  that  his  apostles, 
and  then  that  those  who  were  one  day  to  believe  in  their 
word,  as  well  as  in  the  word  of  those  who  should  suc- 

»St.  John,  chap.XVIF.  This  prayer  fills  the  whole  chapter, 
J  only  cite  tliose  words  that  are  to  the  point, 
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ceed  them  in  the  ministry,  that  consequently  all  the 
faithful  who  should  exist  from  the  preaching  of  the  gos 
pel  to  the  consummation  of  the  world,  should  continue 
strictly  united  to  one  another  ;  and  that  the  voluntary 
union  of  their  souls  should  become  an  image  of  the  na 
tural  and  essential  unity  that  exists  between  Him  and  his 
Father,  lie  repeats  his  earnest  petition,  that  we  may 
be  among  ourselves  and  in  him  as  inseparably  united  as 
he  himself  is  with  his  Father,  and  that  if  we  cannot  equal 
the  divine  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  may  at 
least  produce  some  resemblance  of  it  here  upon  earth  by 
the  unanimity  of  our  sentiments  and  the  union  ot  our 
hearts.  Such,  therefore,  was  the  will  of  our  heavenly 
Master,  such  the  object  of  his  prayer  and  of  his  death, 
that  we  may  remain  inseparably  attached  to  one  another^ 
by  all  the  bonds  of  peace,  concord,  and  charity,  in  the 
same  Church,  the  same  faith,  with  one  heart  and  mind. 
There  was  to  be  no  such  tiling  as  a  rupture,  or  a  sepa 
rate  government  in  religion,  no  division,  no  schism  :  but 
it  was  to  be  all  harmony,  love,  and  absolute  and  perfect 
unity.  And  why  all  this?  Jesus  Christ  himself  tells 
us,  and  the  more  to  arrest  our  attention,  inculcates  the 
reason  of  it  two  separate  times.  "That  the  world," 
says  he,  "  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me  :  that  the 
"  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me. '"  And  ob 
serve  how  this  admirable  prayer,  after  commencing  with 
the  apostles,  then  turning  to  those  who  should  be  con 
verted  at  their  word,  is  extended  even  to  unbelievers, 
and  thus  embraces  all  mankind.  It  is  then  true,  accord 
ing  to  the  word  of  our  Master,  that  the  perfect  union  of 
all  his  disciples  was  to  present  to  the  world  a  striking 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  and  that  the  beauti 
ful  and  ravishing  spectacle  of  fraternal  charity  was  to 
attract  unbelievers  and  accelerate  by  their  union  the  pro 
pagation  of  the  faith.  n  Can  there  be  for  one,  who  glo- 

a  "  The  progress  of  religion  is  retarded,  because  all  Christians 
tf  do  not  propound  ttie  same  doctrines.  The  Jews  :md  Pagans 
"  and  the  unbelievers  of  our  days  say,  that  we  are  not  to  be  be- 
"  lieved,  because  we  differ  in  opinion  among  ourselves.  "-•-&£. 
Clem.  *il.r.  ch.  VII.  stroni.  No.  8 

•'  How  can  your  religion  be  the  true  one,  since  you  white  men 
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ries  in  the  name  of  a  Christian,  a  more  pressing  induce 
ment  to  cherish  and  preserve  unity,  to  return  to  it,  to 
abet,  and  promote  it  ?  Is  there  any  order  more  impera 
tive  than  a  desire  and  a  request  so  feelingly  expressed 
by  Jesus  Christ,  a  wish  so  ardently  conveyed  in  our  be 
half  to  his  Father?  And  since  he  assures  us  that  he 
trusts  to  unity  for  the  success  and  the  glory  of  his  mis 
sion  ;  let  us  see  whether,  with  all  our  zeal,  we  concur  to 
its  accomplishment  ?  What  then  have  all  those  been  do 
ing,  who  have  since  sown  divisions  among  the  brethren  ? 
what  have  Photius  and  Cerularius  done  at  Constantino 
ple  ;  Luther,  in  Germany  ;  Calvin,  in  France  ;  and 
Kli/.abeth  in  your  own  country  r  They  have  taken  away 
from  Je^is  Christ  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  hi's 
mission,  even  that  which  he  so  ardently  desired  to  es 
tablish  for  the  world,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  it. 
They  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  his  designs 
and  his  express  wish,  they  have  combated  and  annihila 
ted  it,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.  He  prayed,  "  Let 
'•  them  be  one,  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
"  sent  me  :  '•  and  they  said,  by  their  actions  at  least,  "  let 
'•  them  nor  be  one,  that  the"  world  may  not  know  that 
kk  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  by  his  Father."  God  forbid, 
however,  that  I  should  attribute  to  their  conduct  an  in 
tention  which  could  never  be  discovered  except  in  hearts 
at  declared  enmity  with  Jesus  Christ  !  Undoubtedly 
they  never  would  have  preached  up  or  commanded  the 
schism,  if  they  had  thoroughly  comprehended  its  enor 
mity.  »  Blinded  by  passions  and  human  interests,  car- 

"  do  not  all  profess  the  same  ?  Agree  among  yourselves  upon 
"this  point,  and  then  we  will  attend  to  you.  "  Extract  of  * 
speech  addressed,  in  the  name  of  five  nations,  by  a  chief  of  the 
savages,  near  Boston,  to  a  missionary,  of  what  sect  it  is  not 
known,  who  liad  gone  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  em 
brace  the  Christian  religion.— See  this  speech  in  the  Philadel- 
ph  a  U:  y.ette,  Nov.  1817. 

•  "  \\  hen  sects  in  religion  are  numerous  they  are  the  cause 
"  of  atheism.  ".—JJacon. 

"  Tht  dissentions  that  prevail  among  the  multiplied  sects, 
"  that  are  come  forth  from  the  schools  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
"  have  been  unfortunately  but  too  favourable  to  the  birth  and 
"progi  ess  of  incredulity.  "—I^r.  Kett't  Consid.  on  the  1'ropha- 
cies. 
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in  order  that  we  might  feel  the  obligation  of  keeping  our 
selves  more  interested  in  its  preservation. 

Without  fatiguing  you  any  more  with  my  argumenta 
tion,  I  will  hastily  and  without  much  premeditation 
throw  before  you  the  various  passages  that  the  New  Tes 
tament  presents  us  on  this  subject.  "And  in  fine,  be 

''•  you    all    of  one  mind being  lovers  of  the 

"brotherhood.  "a  "Take  heed  to  yourselves,"  said 
St.  Paul  to  the  re-united  clergy  of  Miletus  and  Ephesus, 
"  and  to  the  whole  flock  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
"  placed  you  bishops,  to  rule  the  Church  of  God  which 
"  he  hath  purchased  with  his  blood.  I  know  that  after 
"  my  departure  ravenous  wolves  will  enter  in  among 
'•  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  And  of  your  own  selves 
"  shall  arise  men  speaking  perverse  things  to  draw  away 
"  disciples  after  them.  '"'  You  see  that  the  congregations 
of  Christians  spread  in  different  places,  compose  but  one 
church,  which  Jesus  Christ  purchased  with  his  blood. 
You  shall  now  see  the  same  doctrine  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  in  which  St.  Paul  inculcates  first  the  unity 
of  the  body,  and  then  that  of  doctrine.  "So  we  being 

many   are  one   body  in  Christ.  c Being  of  one 

mind,  one  towards  another."  ....  Now  the  God  of  pa 
tience  and  of  comfort  grant  to  you  to  be  of  one  mind 
one  towards  another,  according  to  Jesus  Christ ;  that 
with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  you  may  glorify  God 


sions  and  oftences  contrary  to  the  doctrine,  which  vou 


;  you  all  speak  the  same  thing  and  that  there  be  no 
'  schisms  amongst  you  ;  but  that  you  be  perfect  in  the 
'  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment.  For  it  hath 
'  been  signified  unto  me  that  there  are  con 
tentions  among  you Is  Christ  divided  ?"« 

Alas !  how  often  would  he  have  had  in  after  times  to  re- 

al.  Ep.  of  St.  Peter  ch.  III.  v.  8.— "Acts  ch.  XX.  v.  28,  29, 
30 

c  Romans  ?<1I.  v  5.— 'Ibid.  v.  16.— e  Ibid.  ch.  XV.  v.  5.- 
fTb'ul.  ch.  XVI.  v.  17.— s  Cor.  Ep.  I.  ch.  I.  v.  10. 
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peat  this  question.  And  why  has  it  not  always  been 
better  understood  ?  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  dissension, 
44  but  of  peace,  as  also  I  teach  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
44  saints.  "  a  And  as  all  the  apostles  taught  with  St. 
Paul,  because  their  doctrine  was  every  where  the  same, 
and  because  upon  this  article  St.  Jude"  expressly  tells  us 
so.  We  must  not  omit  the  12th  chapter  of  the  same 
Epistle,  which  should  be  quoted  almost  entire.  4-  In  one 
44  spirit  were  we  all  baptiy.ed  into  one  body,  whether 
41  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  bond  or  free  ;  and  in  one 
•4  spirit  we  have  all  been  made  to  drink.  For  the  body 
44  also  is  not  one  member  but  many  : — Now  you  are  the 

14  body  of  Christ,  and  members  of  member." For 

"  the  rest,  my  brethren,  rejoice,  be  perfect,  take  exhor- 
44  tation,  be  of  one  mind,  have  peace ;  and  the  God  of 
««  peace  and  of  love  shall  be  with  you.c  Now  the  woiksof 
44  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  fornication,  unclean- 
44  ness,  ....  enmities,  contentions,....  quarrels,  dissen- 

44  sions,  sects Of  the  which  I   foretell  you  as  1  have 

44  foretold  you  that  they  who  do  such  things  shall  not  ob- 
44  tain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*'  d  I  leave  you  to  your 
reflections  upon  this  awful  oracle. 

Hear  how  the  apostle  addresses  you  as  formerly  he 
addressed  the  Ephesians.  "  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus, 
4i  you  who  sometime  were  afar  oft',  are  made  nigh,  by  the 

44  blood  of  Christ Now  therefore  you  are  no  more 

44  strangers  and  foreigners;  but  you  are  fellow  citizens 
44  with  the  saints,  and  the  domestics  of  God,  built  upon 
4i  the  foundations  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
44  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone  ;  in  whom 
44  all  the  building,  being  framed  together,  growcth  up 
44  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.  In  whom  you  also  are 
"Jjuilt  together  into  a  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit.  "  « 
Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  both  those  who  had 
been  blessed  with  hearing  our  Saviour,  and  those  whom 
his  gospel  was  one  day  to  reach,  should  they  even  be  at 
the  extremities  of  the  globe,  like  your  ancestors  in  their 
celebrated  island,  all  nations  have  been  called  to  com 
pose  one  only  Church,  to  become  by  their  concord  and 

"lb.  ch.  XIV.  v.33. 

"Cor.    Ep.    T.ch.  Xll,  v.  13,  H,  27.— « II  Cor.  ch.  XIII   v    11 
•Galatians,  ch  IV.  v.  19,  20,  21....ech,  II.  v.  20. 
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union,  so  many  component  parts  of  the  grand  and  majes 
tic  edifice,  which  he  came  to  erect  for  the  world,  lor 
a°-es  after,  your  ancestors  were  its  ornament — why  must 
they  go  out  from  it  to  shut  themselves  up  in  a  temple  ol 
modern  construction,  built  apart  and  separate,  by  a  roy 
al,  it  is  true,  but  a  human  and  perishable  power,  whereas 
the  ancient  'temple  having  Jesus  Christ  for  its  founda 
tion  and  its  architect,  is  a  divine  and  immortal  structure  . 
Without  doubt,  the  most  fatal  misfortune,  after  that  ot 
withdrawing  from  it,  is  the  not  returning  to  it  again. 

"  I  therefore,  a  prisoner  in  the  Lord,  beseech   you 
"  that  you  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  in  which  you  are 

"  called,  with  all  humility  and  mildness careful  to 

"  preserve  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
"One  body  and  one  spirit;  as  you  are  called  in  one 
«  hope  of  your  calling.  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap 
tism—one  God  and  Father  of  all."*  Here  is  unity 
evidently  presented  in  every  shape  and  point  of  view,  in 
government  as  well  as  in  faith,  in  the  body  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  in  the  profession  of  doctrine.  The  govern 
ments  of  the  earth  may  vary  according  to  the  will  ot  na 
tions  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  but  the  government  01 
the  Church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  purchased  by 
his  blood,  must  needs  be  one,  as  are  its  hopes,  its  bap 
tism,  its  Lord,  and  its  God.  »  Only  let  your  conversa- 
"  tion  be  worthy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ;  that  whether  I 
"come  and  see  you,  or  being  absent  may  hear  of  you, 
"that  you  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  la 
bouring  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel:"11  And 
not  fighting  against  one  another,  and  tearing  one  another 
to  pieces,  as  the  sectaries  have  at  all  times  exhorted 
their  followers,  and  unfortunately  have  too  well  succeeded. 
"  Fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  you  be  of  one  mind  having  the 
*<  same  charity,  being  of  "one  accord,  agreeing  in  senti- 
«  ment.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  contention,  nei- 

"  ther  by  vain-glory e     Nevertheless  whereunto  we 

«  are  come,  that  we  be  of  the  same  mind,  let  us  also  con 
tinue  in  the  same  rule." And  let  the  peace  of 

«  Christ  rejoice  in  your  hearts,  wherein   also  you  are 

a  Ephes.  eh.  IV.  v.  1. 
» Philip,  Ch.  I.  v.  27.— '  Ibid.  ch.  II.  v.  2.— dlb.  ch.  III.  v.  16. 
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"called  in   one  body." But  avoid    foolish   que.s- 

"  tions, and  contentions,   and  strivings  about  the 

"  law.  A  man  that  is  a  heretic  after  the  first  and  second 
"  admonition  avoid,  knowing  that  he  that  is  such  a  one 
"  is  subverted  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  by  his  o'.vn 
'•  judgment:.'1  Be  not  led  away  with  various  and  strange 
"doctrines."*  Thus  did  the  indefatigable  apostle  of  na 
tions  preach  to  the  world.  lie  still  lives,  breathes  ai d 
speaks  in  his  epistles;  his  preaching,  beginning  with  the 
Church,  will  pass  on  with  it  to  the  end  of  time.  He 
never  ceased,  nor  does  he  yet  cease  to  recall  to  unity 
that  crowd  of  societies  gone  astray  for  so  many  ages,  to 
whom,  nevertheless,  is  due  the  glory  of  having  preserv 
ed  Christianity  in  Africa,  and  carried  it  to  the  extremi 
ties  of  Asia,  I  mean  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians  ; 
he  still  calls  upon  the  numerous  people  of  the  Greek 
Church,  so  nearly  resembling  our  own;  and  our  bre 
thren,  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  English,  separated 
in  more  modern  times ;  he  exhorts  them,  he  conjure* 
them  all  in  a  body,  and  you.  Sir,  in  particular,  who  have 
just  seen  and  read  his  words.  He  again  speaks  to  you 
and  to  all,  in  words  to  the  following  effect: — "  Heretics 
'•  or  schismatics,  slaves  or  free,  to  whatever  climate  or 
"  nation  you  belong,  you  have  all  been  baptized  to  be 
14  oiu-  body  and  one  Church.  Return  then  to  it,  from 
*'  which  a  secession  was  never  lawful ;  enter  her  bosom 
{i  which  your  ancestors  unfortunately  left  from  motives 
"  which  you  can  no  longer  avow,  and  upon  pretexts,  he 
"  fallacy  of  which  are  at  the  present  day  so  well  krrown  to 
'•  every  enlightened  and  impartial  mind.  Fulfil  our  joy: 
"  let  us  live  together  with  perfect  understanding  and  re- 
"  ciprocal  love,  having  but  one  heart  and  one  mind,  and 
«•  then  the  peace  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  we  have  all 
*>  been  called,  as  members  of  one  body,  will  reign  in  our 
"hearts." 

f>"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  primitive  Christians 
must  have  had  much  more  lively  ideas  of  unity  than 
those  that  we  recollect  from  the  New  Testament,  since 

dColoss.  ch.  III.  r.  .15.— "Titus,  ch.  III.  v.  9.— f  1Kb.  ch. 
XIII.  v.  9. 
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they  had  it  as  well  as  we  in  their  hands,  and  moreover 
possessed  the  additional  advantage  of  having  heard  this 
doctrine  developed  by  the  apostles  in  their  discourses 
and  daily  conversations.  The  first  bishops  were  formed 
in  the  school  of  their  inspired  masters,  and  received 
consecration  at  their  hands.  This  immediate  institution 
nas  gained  them  from  posterity  the  honourable  title  of 
apostolic.  There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
composed  many  works:  unfortunately  but  few  have  come 
down  to  us. a 

The  most  ancient  are  the  epistles  of  Saint  Clement, 
who  is  called  by  the  fathers,  sometimes  apostolic,  some 
times  apostle,  sometimes  almost  apostle.     He.  as  well  as 
Titus  and  Timothy  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  his  tra 
vels  :  he  followed  him  to  Rome,  of  which  he  was  bishop, 
having  succeeded  Saint  Peter,  after  Linus  and  Cletus. 
We  will  now  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
,vrote  hi?  first  epistle  :    A  warm  dispute  had  just  arisen 
in  Corinth,  something  similar  to  what  happened  in  the 
time  of  St.  Paul.     A  party  had  been  formed  against  cer 
tain  priests  of  irreproachable  character,  and  had  been  au 
dacious  enough  to  think  of  deposing  them.     Fortunatus 
immediately  leaves  Corinth,  arrives 'at  Rome  with  infor 
mation  of  the  disturbance.     Clement  was  then  in   the 
chair  of  Peter.     He  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  that  admi 
rable  epistle,  which  for  a  long  time   was  read   in   the 
oriental  churches  together  with  the  canonical  scriptures. 
He  begins  by  lamenting  over,   "  that  impious  and  dctes- 
"  table  division,"  (these  are  his  words)   "which  has  just 
"appeared  among  them."     He  recalls  them  "  to  their 
•'  former  piety,  to  the  time  when,  full  of  humility  and 
'  submission,  they  were  as  incapable  of  inflicting  an  in- 
"  jury  as  of  resenting  it.     Then  (adds  he),  every  kind  of 
'schism  was  an  abomination  in  your  eves.''  "  He  con 
cludes  by  telling  them  that  he  is  in  haste  to  send  Fortu 
natus  back  to  them,    "  to  whom  (says  he),  we  join  four 
deputies :    Se^nd  them  back  as  speedily  as  possible  in 
'  peace,  that  vfc  may  be  quickly  informed  of  the  return 
ot  union  and  peace  among  you,  for  which  we  pray 
'  without  ceasing  :  and  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  re- 
• 

*  Tradition  of  the  first  ages. 
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'•juice  at  the  re-establishment  of  good  order  amongst  our 
*•  brethren  at  Corinth."  How  sac  ml  must  unity  have 
been  considered  in  this  happy  age,  when  at  the  first  ap 
pearance  uf  division,  the  ancient  fellow-labourer  of  Saint 
Paul,  the  venerable  Fortunatus,  to  stop  it*  progress,  ex 
poses  himself  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  voyage  and  be 
takes  himself  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  successor  of  St.  Pe 
ter  to  interpose  his  authority.  •  ^Voat  would  this  apos 
tolic  Pontin  have  said  of  the  great  defections  of  the  Kast, 
of  Germany,  and  England,  M,U.-,  on  the  first  rumour  of 
a  dispute  arising  in  a  small  portion  of  the  tlock  in  a  sin 
gle  town,  he  immediately  takes  alarm,  treats  this  distur 
bance  as  an  impious  and  detestable  division  and  nothing 
less  than  an  abominable  schi>m.  and  emplovs  the  autho 
rity  of  his  see  and  his  paternal  solicitations  to  bring  back 
the  Corinthians  to  peace  and  concord  ? 

Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St.  IVier  and  St.  John,  being 
transported  from  Antioch,  of  v.  inch  he  was  the  third 
bishop,  to  Rome,  where  he  was  expecting  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  under  Trajan,  in  1C7,  in  1m  passage  by 
Smyrna,  saw  1'olycarp,  who  kU.-H  his  chains  :  he  visit 
ed,  on  his  journey,  many  other  churches,  and  wrote  to 
•;hem  seven  epistles,  which  are  the  most  precious  monu 
ments  of  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  primitive  church. 
His  epistle  to  the  Christians  of  Smyrna  commences  as 
follows;  "I  give  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ  our  God,  for 
"  that  he  hath  tilled  you  with  so  great  wisdom  :  for  I 

•;know that  you  are  fully   persuaded  that  being 

'  the  son  of  God he  \\as  truly  born  of  a  virgin, 

*•  by  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  Father,  that  he 

*•  was  truly  crucified  for  us  in  his  own  llesh,  under  Pon- 
"tius  Pilate  and  Herod  the  tetrarch  ;  that  with  his  blood 
"  he  has  produced  us  as  the  fruits  of  his  divine  and  bless- 
"  ed  passion  ;  and  that,  by  his  resurrection,  he  has 
"  raised  to  the  end  of  ages,  the  standard  of  the  cross  for 
"the  saints  and  faithful,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
"  we  may  be  all  united  in  the  body  of  his  Church." 

He  afterwards  proceeds:  "Avoid  schisms  and  dis- 
«'  cords,  which  are  the  source  of  all  evils.  Follow  your 

•  Observe,  I  pray,  this  early  recourse  to  the  chair  of  Peter  in 
the  first  ages. 
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<•  bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  his  Father,  and  the  college  of 

«  priests  as  the  apostles.     Let  no  one  presume  to  under- 

«  take  any  thing  in  the  Church,  without  the  bishop.  '— 

And  yet  a  female  in  your  country,  was  bold  enough  to 

dirve  all  the  bishops  from  their  sees,  in  order  the  more 

easily  to  accomplish  her  new  plan  of  a  Church. -In  his 

letter  to  Polycarp,   "Watch  most  carefully/'  says  he 

"  for  the  preservation  of  union  and  concord,   which   are 

"the  first  of  ail  blessings."     Therefore  the  first  of  all 

miseries   are  schism  and  division.     Further  on  in  the 

same   letter,  addressing  the  faithful,  he  says;  " 

«  your  bishop,  that  God  may  hear  you.     W ith  what  joy 

"would  I  <nve  my  life  for  those  who  submit  to  the  bish- 

»  op,  the  priests  and  the  deacons  !  Oh  !  that  I  may  be 

"  one  day  united  with  them  in  the  Lord!"     And  in  his 

epistle  to"  the  Philadelphians:  "  Not  that  I  have  found 

"schism  among  you,  but  I  wish  to  fortify  you  against  it  as 

«  the  children  of  God."     He  does  not  wait  till  schism 

has  appeared  :  he  stifles  it  in  the  birth  and  cuts  it  oft  in 

the  bud.     "  All  those,  who  are  of  Christ,  hold  with  their 

"  bishops,  but  those  who  separate  to  embrace  the  cora- 

"  munion  of  accursed  men,  shall  be  cut  off  and  con- 

«  demned  together  with  them. "      And  to  the  Ephesians : 

"Whoever   (says  he)   separates   from   the  bishop     and 

"  agrees  not  with  the  first-born  of  the  Church,  is  a  wolf 

"  iiT sheep's  clothing.     My  clearly  beloved,  labour  to  re- 

*«  main  united  to  the  bishop,  the  priests,  and  the  deacons. 

«  He  who  obeys  them,  obeys  Christ,  by  whom  they  were 

"established  :  he  who  revolts  against  them,  revolts  also 

"  against  Jesus."     What,   I  pray,  would  he   have    said 

of  those  who  have  since  revolted  against  the  decision  ot 

general  councils,  and  who,  in  contempt  of  all  the  bishops 

of  the  world,  have  joined  themselves  to  a  few  monks  or 

refractory  priests,  or  to  an  assemblage  of  laics  ? 

I  pass  on  now  to  Polycarp, »  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  who  also  is  called  apostolical,  and  no  less 
illustrious  than  St.  Ignatius.  1  recommend  you  to  read 
the  account  of  this  bishop's  martyrdom  in  the  excellent 
relation  of  it  given  by  the  faithful  of  Smyrna  to  the 

"  He  suffered  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  in  the  year  166,  being 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  of  age. — Ruinart.  Act.  Martvr. 
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Churches  at  Pontus.  We  have  an  epistle  of  his  to  the 
Philippians,  in  which  he  testified  the  utmost  herror  of 
those  who  were  teaching  heterodox  opinions.  Now  heresy 
attacks  at  once  both  unity  of  doctrine,  which  it  cor 
rupts  by  its  errors,  and  unity  of  government  from  which 
it  withdraws  itself,  through  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
its  own  opinion.  "  Follow  the  example  of  our  Saviour," 
says  Polycarp,  "  continue  firm  in  faith,  unchangeable 
"in  doctrine,  loving  one  another/'  At  the  age  ot  nine 
ty  and  upwards,  they  saw  him  leave  them  to  go  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Pope  Anicetus  upon 
articles  of  pure  discipline ;  the  point  above  all  in  agita 
tion  being  me  celebration  of  Easter,  which  the  Asiatics, 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  solemnized  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  tKe  equinoctial  moon,  and  the  Western  Church  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  fourteenth.  His  negotiation 
had  the  desired  effect.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  should  follow  their  customs, 
without  breaking  the  ties  of  communion  and  charity."  It 
was  during  his  stay  in  Rome,  that  meeting  Marcion  i» 
the  street  and  wishing  to  avoid  him,  that  heretic  said, 
"Do  you  not  know  me,  Polycarp  ? — Yes,  without 
"doubt,"  replied  Polycarp,  "I  know  you  to  be  the 
"  first-born  of  the  devil."  He  could  not  contain  his  vir 
tuous  indignation  against  those,  who  employed  them 
selves  in  perverting  and  sowing  divisions  among  Chris 
tians. 

Justin,"  who  renounced  the  Platonic  philosophy,  to 
embrace  Christianity,  which  he  defended  by  his  Apolo 
gies  and  sealed  with  his  blood,  tells  us  that  the  Church 
is  confined  to  one  only  communion,  from  which  heretics 
are  excluded,  «  There  have  been,  says  he,  and  still  are 
"  individuals,  who  sheltering  themselves  under  the  name 
"  of  Christians,  have  taught  the  world  dogmas  contrary 
"  to  God,  impieties  and  blasphemies.  With  them  we 
"  have  no  communion,  we  regard  them  as  the  enemies  of 
"  God,  impious  and  wicked. "c 

Irenaeus,*  the  illustrious  bishop  of  Lyons,   a  disciple 

» Another  example  of  recourse  being  had  to  the  chair  of 
Saint  Peter.—"  Martyred  in  1 67.—  Dial :  with Tryphon — "Born 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  1^0. —  martyred  at  Lyons  in  20-. 
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<•  bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  his  Father,  and  the  college  of 
«  priests  as  the  apostles.  Let  no  one  presume  to  under- 
«  take  any  thing  in  the  Church,  without  the  bishop.  -- 
And  yet  a  female  in  your  country,  was  bold  enough  to 
dirve  all  the  bishops  from  their  sees,  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  accomplish  her  new  plan  of  a  Church.— In  his 
letter  to  Polycarp,  "Watch  most  carefully,"  says  he 
"  for  the  preservation  of  union  and  concord,  which  are 
"the  first  of  all  blessings."  Therefore  the  first  of  all 
miseries  are  schism  and  division.  Further  on  HI  the 
same  letter,  addressing  the  faithful,  he  says;  "  Hear 
"  your  bishop,  that  God  may  hear  you.  With  what  joy 
*'  would  I  <»ive  my  life  for  those  who  submit  to  the  bish- 
"  op,  the  priests  and  the  deacons  !  Oh  !  that  I  may  be 
"  one  day  united  with  them  in  the  Lord!"  And  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Philadelphians :  "  Not  that  I  have  found 
«  schism  among  you,  but  I  wish  to  fortify  you  against  it  as 
"  the  children  of  God."  He  does  not  wait  till  schism 
has  appeared  :  he  stifles  it  in  the  birth  and  cuts  it  oft* in 
the  bud.  "  All  those,  who  are  of  Christ,  hold  with  their 
"  bishops,  but  those  who  separate  to  embrace  the  cora- 
"  munion  of  accursed  men,  shall  be  cut  oft'  and  con- 
"  demned  together  with  them."  And  to  the  Ephesians: 
"Whoever  (savs  he)  separates  from  the  bishop  and 
"  agrees  not  with  the  first-born  of  the  Church,  is  a  wolf 
"  irf  sheep's  clothing.  My  clearly  beloved,  labour  to  re- 
"  main  united  lo  the  bishop,  the  priests,  and  the  deacons. 
"  He  who  obeys  them,  obeys  Christ,  by  whom  they  were 
"established:  he  who  revolts  against  them,  revolts  also 
"  against  Jesus."  What,  I  pray,  would  he  have  said 
of  those  who  have  since  revolted  against  the  decision  ot 
general  councils,  and  who,  in  contempt  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  world,  have  joined  themselves  to  a  few  monks  or 
refractory  priests,  or  to  an  assemblage  of  laics  ? 

I  pass  on  now  to  Polycarp, tt  the  celebrated  bishop  ot 
Smyrna,  who  also  is  called  apostolical,  and  no  less 
illustrious  than  St.  Ignatius.  1  recommend  you  to  read 
the  account  of  this  bishop's  martyrdom  in  the  excellent 
relation  of  it  given  by  the  faithful  of  Smyrna  to  the 

a  He  suffered  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  in  the  year  166,  being 
upwards  of  a  hundred,  years  of  age. — Jtuinart.  Act.  Martvr. 
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Churches  at  Pontus.  We  have  an  epistle  of  his  to  the 
Philippians,  in  which  he  testified  the  utmost  herror  of 
those  who  were  teaching  heterodox  opinions.  Now  heresy 
attacks  at  once  both  unity  of  doctrine,  which  it  cor 
rupts  by  its  errors,  and  unity  of  government  from  which 
it  withdraws  itself,  through  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
its  own  opinion.  "  Follow  the  example  of  our  Saviour," 
says  Poly  carp,  "  continue  firm  in  faith,  unchangeable 
**  in  doctrine,  loving  one  another.*'  At  the  age  ot  nine 
ty  and  upwards,  they  saw  him  leave  them  to  go  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Pope  Anicetus  upon 
articles  of  pure  discipline ;  the  point  above  all  in  agita 
tion  being  tlie  celebration  of  Easter,  which  the  Asiatics, 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  solemnized  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  tke  equinoctial  moon,  and  the  \Vestern  Church  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  fourteenth.  His  negociation 
had  the  desired  effect.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  should  follow  their  customs, 
without  breaking  the  ties  of  communion  and  charity.*  It 
was  during  his  stay  in  Rome,  that  meeting  Marcion  in 
the  street  and  wishing  to  avoid  him,  that  heretic  said, 
"  Do  you  not  know  me,  Poly  carp  ? — Yes,  without 
"doubt,"'  replied  Polycarp,  "I  know  you  to  be  the 
«'  first-born  of  the  devil."  He  could  not  contain  his  vir 
tuous  indignation  against  those,  who  employed  them 
selves  in  perverting  and  sowing  divisions  among  Chris 
tians. 

Justin,"  who  renounced  the  Platonic  philosophy,  to 
embrace  Christianity,  which  he  defended  by  his  Apolo 
gies  and  sealed  with  his  blood,  tells  us  that  the  Church 
is  confined  to  one  only  communion,  from  which  heretics 
are  excluded,  "  There  have  been,  says  he,  and  still  are 
individuals,  who  sheltering  themselves  under  the  name 
of  Christians,  have  taught  the  world  dogmas  contrary 
to  God,  impieties  and  blasphemies.  With  them  we 
have  no  communion,  we  regard  them  as  the  enemies  of 
God,  impious  and  wicked."0 
Irenifius,4  the  illustrious  bishop  of  Lyons,  a  disciple 

» Another  example  of  recourse  being  had  to  the  chair  of 
Saint  Peter — b  Martyred  in  167. —  Dial :  withTryphon — dBorn 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  1^0. — martyred  at  Lyons  in  2UJ. 
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of  Polycarp,  and,  like  his  master,  a  martyr,  wrote  to 
Florinus,  who  had  himself  often  seen  Polycarp,  and  who 
was  beginning  to  disseminate  certain  heresies  :  "  You 
"  have  not  been  so  instructed  by  the  bishops  who  preced- 
"  ed  you.  I  could  still  shew  you  the  place  where  the 
<4  blessed  Polycarp  sat  to  preach  the  word  of  God.  I 
*'  remember  his  sanctified  demeanour  and  the  majesty  of 
"  his  deportment.  Methinks  I  hear  him  still  recounting 
"  how  he  had  conversed  with  John  and  many  others, 
"  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  words  he  had 
"  heard  from  their  mouths  j  and  I  can  assure  you,  be- 
"  fore  God,  that  if  that  holy  bishop  had  heard  of  such 
"  errors  as  yours,  he  would  immediately  have  stopped  his 
"  ears,  and  exclaimed  as  he  was  accustomed  ;  good  God, 
"  to  what  times  hast  thou  preserved  me,  that  I  hear  such 
"  things!  And  immediately  he  would  have  ritired."* 
In  his  learned  work  upon  heresies,  speaking  of  schis 
matics,  he  says  :  "  God  will  judge  those,  who  shall  oc- 
"  casion  schisms  ;  cruel  men  who  have  no  love  for  him, 
"  and  who,  preferring  their  own  private  advantage  to 
"  the  unity  of  the  Church,  not  hesitating,  for  the  most 
"  frivolous  reasons,  to  divide  and  tear  in  pieces  the  most 
"  glorious  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  would  willing- 

«  ly  give  him  up  to  death,  were  it  in  their  power 

"But  those  who  separate  and  divide  the  unity  of  the 
"  Church  shall  be  visited  by  the  chastisement  of  Jero- 
"  boam."1' 

Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  in  his  letter  to  Novatus,0 
who  had  just  effected  a  schism  in  Rome,  where  he  had 
got  Novatian  consecrated  bishop,  in  opposition  to  the 
legitimate  Pope,  Cornelius,  said  to  him  "  If  it  is  true,  as 
"you  assert,  that  you  repent  of  having  thus  gone  astray, 
"  shew  us  your  repentance  by  a  prompt  and  voluntary 
"  return.  For  every  thing  should  be  endured,  rather 
"  than  divide  the  Church  of  God.  It  would  be  as  glo- 
"  rious  to  die  a  martyr  to  save  the  Church  from  a 
"  schism  and  separation,  as  it  would  be  to  die  for  not 
"  worshipping  the  gods,  and  in  my  opinion  much  more 
"  so  j  for  in  the  latter  case  we  become  martyrs  for  our 

»Euseb.  Hist.  Book  V.-.-^Book  IV.— c  In  252,  Bus.  Hist. 
Book  VI. 
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"  own  soul  alone,  in  the  former  for  the  whole  Church. 
"  If  then  you  can  by  friendly  persuasion,  or  by  firmness 
"of  conduct,  bring  back  your  brethren  to  unity,  that 
"  good  work  will  be  of  greater  importance  than  your 
1  fault;  the  latter  will  no  longer  be  laid  to  your  charge, 
'  but  the  former  will  redound  to  your  pra'ise.  But  if 
«'  they  refuse  to  follow  you  and  imitate  your  return, 
''  save,  save  at  least  your  own  soul.  May  prosperity  al- 
"  ways  attend  you,  and  the  peace  of  the  Lord  again  "take 
"  possession  of  your  heart." 

To  quote  with  justice  the  great  bishop  of  Carthage,* 
many  of  his  letters,  and  the  enlire  book  he  composed 
upon  unity,  should  be  brought  forward  ;  I  shall  only  <nve 
you  some  extracts.  The  following  is  a  passage  become 
proverbial  in  tradition  :  "  He  cannot  have  God  for  his 

Father,  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  Church  for  his 
'-  mother.  Do  the  schismatics  then  imagine  that  Jesus 
"  Christ  will  be  with  them  in  their  assemblies,  whereas 
«  they  assemble  out  of  the  Church  !  Let  them  know,  that 
"  should  they  even  give  their  lives  to  confess  the  name  of 
<:  Christ,  they  never  would  efface,  by  their  blood,  the 
"stain  of  schism,  because  the  crime  of  discord  is  be- 
"  yond  all  expiation.  He  who  is  not  in  the  Church  can 
"  never  be  a  martyr."*  He  afterwards  shews  the  enor 
mity  of  the  crime  by  the  terrible  punishment  of  the  first 
schismatics  Core,  Dathan,  and  Abiron,  and  two  hundred 
'•and  fifty  of  their  accomplices  :  The  earth  opened  under 
"  their  feet,  and  swallowed  them  down  alive  as  they 
"  stood,  and  sucked  them  into  its  burning  entrails." 

Hilary,"  bishop  of  Poitiers,  expressed  himself  thus 
upon  unity:  »  Although  there  is  but  one  Church  in  the 
"  world,  yet  every  town  has  its  Church,  and  all  to-e- 

ther  form  but  one  Church,  although  there  are  many  in 
"  number ;  because  being  many  in  number,  there  is  still 
"  but  one." 

Optatusof  Milevunv  produces  the  same  example  to 
shew  that  the  crime  of  schism  is  above  that  of  parricide 
and  idolatry.  He  observes  that  Cain  was  not  punished 

•Gyp.  mart.  258. 

Book  on  Unity.-"  Upon  Fsalm  XIV.     He    died   in    "67._ 
<i  Died  in  384. 
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with  death,  that  the  Ninivites  obtained  time  to  find  favour 
by  repentance  ;  but  no  sooner  did  Core,  Dathan  and 
Abiron  begin  to  divide  the  people,  than:  "  God,"  said 
he,  "sends  a  devouring  famine  upon  the  land,  which 
"  immediately  opens  its  tremendous  jaws,  greedily  swal- 
"  lows  them  down  and  closes  upon  ita  prey.  These 
"  miserable  creatures  more  properly  buried  than  dead, 
"  fall  into  the  abyss  of  hell.  What  will  you  say  to  this, 
"  you  who  foment  schism,  and  have  the  audacity  to  de- 
««  fend  it  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,*  "so  much  pro- 
"  vokes  the  anger  of  God,  as  to  divide  his  Church. 
"  Whatever  good  works  we  might  have  done,  we  should 
"  not  on  that  account  escape  punishment  for  having 
"  broken  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  divided  the 
"  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  "" 

You   are   now   going   to   read,  probably   not  without 

trembling,   in   what   manner   St.    Augustine"    spoke   of 

schism.     "  The  sacrilege  of  schism,  the  crime,  the  sa- 

"  crilege  full  of  cruelty  :  the  sovereignly  atrocious  crime 

"  of  schism  ;  the  sacrilege  of  schism  which  surpasses  all 

"  crimes.     Whoever  separates  an  individual  and  draws 

"  him  off  to  any  party  whatsoever,  is  thereby  convicted 

"  of  being  the  son  of  the  devil  and  a  murderer." — "The 

"  Donatists  "  says  he  moreover,  "  do  indeed  cure  those 

"  whom  they  redeem  by  baptism  from  idolatry?  but  it  is 

"  by  inflicting  upon  them  the  more  fatal  wound  of  schism. 

"  Idolaters  have  been   sometimes  exterminated  by  the 

"  sword  of  the.  Lord  ;  but,  as  for  schismatics,  the  earth 

has  swallowed  them  alive  into  its  bosom.11 — The  schis- 

'  matic   may  shed  his  blood,  but  he  can  never  obtain  a 

«  crown.     Out    of  the  Church,  and  after  bursting  the 

'  bands  of  charity  and  unity,  you  have  nothing  to  expect 

'  but  eternal  punishment,  even  should  you  deliver  up 

"  your  body  to  the  flames  for  the  name  of  Christ. "° 

Now,  Sir,  in  perusing  the  reflections  that  I  have  laid 
open  before  you  on  the  plan  of  God's  revelation,  and  on 
the  text  of  Scripture,  perhaps  you  may  have  imagined 

•Died  in  407.—  h  Horn,  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Ephesians.— c  Died 
in  430.  Passim.— *  Book  I.  against  the  Donatists.- -e  Ep.  to  Do- 
natus. 
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that  I  have  carried  things  to  exaggeration.  Have  T  said 
too  much  ?  You  have  just  heard  some  of  the  fathers, 
who  after  the  apostles,  till  the  fifth  age,  have  thrown 
most  light  upon  the  world.  How  did  they  cherish  union! 
How  alarmed  were  they  at  any  thing  that  might  tend  to 
wound  it!  What  zeal  in  applying  an  immediate  reme 
dy!  What  a  horror  of  schism!  They  have  assigned  it 
its  place  at  the  head  of  all  crimes,  looking  upon  it  as  the 
most  fatal  of  all  prevarications.  They  understood  bet 
ter  than  we  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  discovered 
more  clearly  the  noble  views  of  our  divine  legislator. 
Oh  !  if  these  views  had  been  as  seriously  considered  and 
as  thoroughly  felt  by  all  Christians,  if  the  necessary  at 
tention  and  obedience  had  always  been  paid  to  the  pre 
cepts  of  Scripture  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  the 
sectarian  would  never  have  dreamed  of  making  a  party 
and  of  dividing  the  Church,  or,  if  he  had  undertaken  it, 
he  would  have  found  himself  forsaken  by  the  people. 
^  o  to  us,  whom  the  vile  interests  of  the  earth  have  so 
often  turned  from  the  interefts  of  heaven !  Wo  to  us 
who  are  assailed  by  ignorance  and  blinded  bv  passion! 
But  when  ignorance,  and  passion  and  interest  have 
ceased  to  blind  us,  and  when  truth  shews  itself  to  us  in 
lull  splendour,  a  thousand  times  wo  to  us,  if  we  persist 
in  the  separation,  after  having  acknowledged  its  revolt 
ing  and  antichristian  principle,  and  the  frightful  conse 
quences  that  ensue  from  it. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  lengthen  these  quo 
tations,  by  adding  what  has  been  written  upon  this  sub 
ject,  during  the  first  five  ages  by  Tertullian.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Fermilian  of  Cesarea,  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  &c.,  and  af 
ter  so  many  illustrious  testimonies,  the  decisions  of  the 
bishops  united  in  a  body  in  the  particular  councils  of  El 
vira,  in  305  ;  of  Aries,  in  314  ;  of  Gaugres,  towards  360  ; 
of  Saragossa,  318;  of  Carthage,  398;  of  Turin,  399; 
of  Toledo,  400  5  of  Constantinople,  38 1  ;  of  Ephesus, 
431;  of  Chalcedon,  451.  I  prefer  calling  your  atten 
tion  to  authorities,  which,  for  being  more  modern,  will 
not  on  that  account,  perhaps,  appear  less  strong  in  your 
eyes,  and  no»doubt  will  astonish  von  the  more. 

The  confession  of  Augsburgh  (Art.  7):    'We  teach 
VOL.  I.  5 
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'  that  this  one  holy  Church  will  exist  always.  For  true 
4  unity  of  the  Church,  it  suffices  to  agree  in  the  doctrine 
'  of  the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
4  as  St.  Paul  said,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God,  the 
'Father  of  all.' 

The  Catechism  of  Geneva  (Sunday  XVI),  teaches 
that,  '  No  one  can  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  unless 
'  he  be  first  incorporated  in  the  people  of  God,  and  per- 
4  severe  in  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ : — Thus 
*  therefore  there  would  be  nothing  but  damnation  and 

'death  for  him  who  is  out  of  the  Church Yes, 

'  without  doubt,  all  those  who  separate  from  the  commu- 
'  nion  of  the  faithful,  to  form  a  separate  sect,  must  never 
'  expect  salvation  as  long  as  they  remain  in  that  state  of 
'  separation.' 

The  Helvetian  Confession  (Art.  12),  speaking  of  the 
assemblies   held  by  the  faithful  in  all   times  since  the 
apostles,  adds:    '  All  those  who  despise  them  and  sepa 
rate  from  them  despise  the  true  religion,  and  should  be 
urged  by  the  pastors  antf  godly  magistrates  not  to  per 
sist  obstinately  in  their  separation.' 
The  Gallican  Confession  (Art.  16):  '  We  believe  that 
no  one  is  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  assemblies  of 
worship,  but  that  all  ought  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 

Church  ;  and  that  whoever  strays  from  it,  resists 

the  order  of  God.' 

The  18th  Article  of  the  English  convocation,  1562, 
teaches  the  same  doctrine  almost  in  the  same  terms. 
The  Scotch  confession  (Art.  27) ;  '  We  firmly  believe 

'  that  the  Church  is  one We  utterly  detest  the 

'  blasphemies  of  those  who  pretend  that  all  men,  by  fol- 
'  lowing  equity  and  justice,  whatever  religion  they  other- 
4  wise  profess,  shall  be  saved.  For  without  Christ, 
4  there  is  neither  life  nor  Salvation.' 

The  Belgic  confession  :  '  We  believe  and  confess  one 

4  only   Catholic   Church Whoever  forsakes   this 

4  true  Church,  manifestly  revolts  against  the  ordinances 
4  of  God.' 

The  Saxon  confession  (Art.  12) ;  i  It  is  a  great  conso- 
« lation  for  us  to  know  that  there  are  no  inheritors  of 
4  eternal  life  except  in  the  assembbly  of  the  elect,  accord- 
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*  ing  to  (hat,  whom  he  has  predestinated,  them  has  he 
-called.' 

The  Bohemian  confession  (Art.  8)  ;  '  We  have  been 

*  taught  that  all  ought  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Church; 

' that  no  one  should  introduce  sects  or  excite  sedi- 

'  tion,  but  that  every  one  should  prove  himself  a  true 
4  member  of  the  Church  in  the  bond  of  peace  and  in  una- 

*  nimity  of  sentiment.'     How  strange  and  deplorable  was 
the  blindness  of  these  men,  not  to  have  known  how  to 
apply  these  principles  to    the  time  that    preceded    the 
preaching  of  Luther!    What  was  so  true,  when  they  drew 
up  their  confessions  of  faith,  was  equally  so,    no  doubt, 
at  that  time. 

Kven  Calvin  teaches  ; '  that  to  forsake  the  Church  is  to 
deny  Jesus  Christ :  that  we  must  be  greatly  upon  our 

guard  against  so   criminal  a  separation.  ;   that   a 

more  atrocious  crime  cannot  be  imagined,  than  that  of 

violating,  by  a  perfidious  sacrilege,  the  covenant  which 

the  only  Son  of  (rod  has  deigned  to  contract  with  us."* 

Unhappy  man!   What  a  sentence  has  escaped  his  mouth. 

lie  will  for  ever  be  his  own  condemnation. 

In  1G80,  Henchman,  bishop  of  London,  wishing  to 
shew  the  dissenters  the  necessity  of  ending  their  schism, 
thought  he  should  more  etl'ectuallv  accomplish  his  object, 
if  the  Calviinstic  ministers  from  without  would  join  their 
voices  with  his:  he  wrote  to  M.  Claude  and  to  M.  de 
1'Angle,  ministers  of  Charenton,  and  to  M.  le  Mayne, 
pi -ofi'.ssor  of  divinity  at  Leyden :  they  all  three  entered 
into  his  views  and  gave  him  their  opinion  in  writing. 
De  1'Angle  sets  forth  ;  '  that  all  those,  who,  from  hatred 
'  to  the  episcopacy,  forsake  the  established  Church  were 

*  guilty  of  a  very  great  crime ;   for  schism  (said  he),  is 
•the  most  terrible  calamity  that  can  befall  the  Church."1 
Claude    exhorts    the    English    dissenters    to   consider, 
4  whether  their  system  is  not  in  direct  contradiction  to 

*  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is  a  spirit  of  union,  of 

*  social  and  fraternal  intercourse,  and  never  a  spirit  of 

*  division My  Lord  (continues  he),  1  have  not  the 

*  lea>t  scruple  in  having   recourse  to  violent   remedies 

"In  t.  hook  IV. -b  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  II.  p,  899  ami 

900.     l-'o;io  edition. 
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'  against  the  procedure  of  those  who  form  a  separate 
'  party,  avoid  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  with- 
'  draw  themselves  from  your  authority.  Such  conduct 

*  evidently  amounts  to  a  positive  schism,  a  crime  detes- 
4  table  in" itself  and  abominable  before  God  and   man; 
4  those  who  incur  its  guilt,  either  by  being  its  first  pro- 
'  moters,  or  the  supporters  of  it  in  others,  must  expect 
« to  render  a  terrible  account  at  the  great  day  of  judg- 
'  ment.'     A.nd  yet,  neither  Claude,  nor  de  1' Angle,  nor 
Henchman,  had  any  notion  of  applying  to   themselves 
and  their  predecessors  that  well-founded  threat,  they  so 
emphatically  held  out  against  the  Calvinists  of  England ! 

I  have  under  my  eye  many  more  passages  in  which 
Melanchtbn,  Peter  Martyr,  Gerhard,  du  Plessis,  &c. 
and  before  them  John  Huss,  teach  the  same  doctrine. 
I  turn  them  aside,  to  bring  before  you  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  divines  of  your  own  Church.  James  I. 
the  second  supreme  governor  in  spirituals,  and  his  theo 
logian,  Casaubon,  in  their  reply  to  the  Cardinal  du  Per 
ron,  acknowledge  in  plain  terms,  '  that  there  is  no  hope 

*  for   salvation   for  those,  who   are  separated  from   the 
'  Catholic  Church  or  from  its  communion.'     '  Touching 
'the  sin  of  dividing  the  Church,'  says  Dr.  Goodman, a 

*  that  it  is  of  the  deepest  dye  and  greatest  guilt,  I  sup- 

*  pose  we  shall  easily  agree;  for  indeed  no  body  can  well 
4  doubt  of  that,   who  considers   what  care  our   Saviour 
'  took  to  prevent  it,  what  pains  he  took  with  his  apostles 
4  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  instructed  and  not  to 
'  differ  in  the  delivery  of  his  mind  to   the  world,  and 

*  with  what  extraordinary   ardour  he  prayed  for   them 
'upon  this  very  account.     John  17,  11.     And  the  Apos- 
4  ties  themselves  answered  their  master's  care  with  their 
4  own  diligence  and  circumspection.     He  that  observes 
'  how  industrious  they  were  to  resist  all  beginnings  of 
'  Schism  in  every  Church,  to  heal  all  breaches,  and  to 
'  take  away  all  occasions  of  divisions,  to  unite  all  hearts 
'  and  reconcile  all  minds ;    How  they  taught  people  to 

*A  Serious  £nd  Compassionate  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
the  present  Neglect  and  Contempt  of  the  Protestant  Religion 
and  Church  of  England.  Page  1'.  6-7,  Part  11,  chap.  2nd.  3rd, 
Edition,  London,  1675. 
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detest  this  distemper  as  the  bane  of  Christianity,  charg 
ing  them  to  use  the  greatest  caution  against  it,  to  mark 
and  avoid  all  those  men,   that  inclined  that   way,  as 
persons  of  a  contagious  breath  and  infectious  society  : 
What  odious  names  they  give  it,  as  Carnality,  the  work 
of  the.  flesh,  and  of  the  Devil:    He,  I  say,  that  observes 
all  this,  cannot  but  be  apprehensive  of  the  greatness  of 
this  sin.     But  he  that  shall  trace  the  sense  of  the  Church 
a  little  farther,  will  find  the  Primitive  Christians  hav 
ing  it  in  such  detestation,  that  they  thought  it  equal  to 
the    most  notorious  Idolatry.   Murder  and  .Sacrilege.' 
This  writer  had  deeply  studied  the  sacred  volume,  and 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  primitive  tradition.     Oh  that  the 
Parliament  of  1558  had   made  the  same  salutary  obser 
vations,  and  that  your  fellow-countrymen  had  as  deeply 
felt  their  force! 

Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  expresses  himself 
with  a  tone  of  confidence  and  triumph  becoming  this  sub 
ject.  4  I  will  challenge  all  the  world  to  shew  me  any 
4  one  tiling  more  earnestly  enjoyn'd  and  frequently  re- 

*  commended,    than  the    preservation    of  Unity  among 
4  Christians,   and  then    if   without  an   Unity  ot*  govern- 
'  ment,  no  other  could  be  possibly  preserv'd  as  our  au- 
'  tlior  (Thorndyke)   has  proved  from  common  sense  and 
k  common  experience,  that  must  be  the  thing  principally 

4  commanded  by  all  these   injunctions And 

4  thus  our  Saviour  having  instituted  the  Society  of  his 
'  Church  and  establised    Governors  in  it,    when  he  en- 
'joynsthem   to  be  careful  to  preserve  Unity,    no   man 
4  can  be  so  dull  as  not  to  understand,   that  he  thereby 
4  requires  them  to  make  use  of  all   means  of  obtaining 
'  it,  but  especially  such  as  are  necessary  to  its  preserva- 
4  tion  in  all  Societies.     And  therefore  whether  this  Uni- 

*  tv  of   Government  be  enjoyned  in   express    words    in 

*  Scripture,   1  will  not  concern  myself  to  encpuire,   be- 
4  cause  'tis  as  clear  there  to  all  men  of  common  sense, 
4  as  if  it  were  so  enjoyn'd,  and  that  is  enough."' 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  enlightened  men  of  your 
Church,  of  the  most  renowned  protcstant  theologians,  of 

a  Religion  and  Loyalty,  by  Samuel  Parker,  D.  D.  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury.    1'ages    255-6.     Printed  London   1684. 
VOL.  1.  5* 
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the  confessions  of  faith  published  at  Geneva,  in  Switzer 
land,  in  France,  in  Scotland  and  in  England;  it  is  the 
language  of  the  fathers  whom  I  have  cited  above,  and  of 
the  most  ancient  councils  ;  in  fine,  it  is  the  language  of 
all  apostolical  tradition.  What  then  is  this  great  dogma 
so  loudly  proclaimed,  both  by  those  who  have  always 
supported  it,  and  those  also  who  have  violated  it  ?  What 
strength  must  there  be  in  its  proofs,  to  make  itself  felt 
and  known  even  in  the  bosom  of  schism  arid  heresy,  to 
have  subdued  its  very  enemies,  and  after  the  furious 
attacks  so  openly  sustained  from  them,  to  have  con 
strained  them  to  pay  homage  to  it,  and  by  so  doing,  to 
place  their  principles  and  their  conduct  in  so  evident 
a  contradiction  as  to  be  manifested  to  the  eyes  of  the, 
whole  world!"  But  in  theory  at  least,  and  on  the  ques 
tion  of  right,  which  is  the  point  immediately  in  agitation, 
all  parties  are  agreed  ;  the  differences  of  communion 
disappear  ;  Lutherans,  Calvinist,  English,  Scotch,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  the  faith  of  all  Christian 
ages,  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  the  pressing  and  fre 
quently  repeated  injunctions  of  our  divine  legislator  ; 
all  these,  and  even  our  feeble  reason  itself,  unite  in  at 
testing  the  necessity  of  preserving  unity  in  the  Church 
and  in  belief,  and  agree  in  placing  the  dogma  of  Unity 
at  the  head  of  the  evangelical  precepts,  and  Schism  at 
the  head  of  all  human  prevarications." 

"See  Appendix. 

*  If  catholics  taught  that  salvation  might  be  attained  out  of 
the  true  and  only  Church  of  Christ,  their  enemies  v  ould  not 
have  foiled  to  place  them  in  manifest  opposition  to  scripture, 
the  fathers,  the  councils,  to  the  reformers  themselves,  to  the 
confessions  of  faith  of  the  reformed  of  France.  Germany,  Switzer 
land,  the  Low-Cuntries,  Scotland,  England,  &.c.  They  would 
not  have  failed,  and  assuredly  with  reason,  to  shew  that  of  all 
Christians  they  are  the  only  ones  who  have  the  bold.iess  to 
place  salvation  out  of  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  dirine  Le 
gislator.  But  when  they  agree  with  all  the  protestant  societies 
upon  this  article,  is  it  not  very  strange  that  protestants  fall 
furiously  upon  them  for  it  as  a  crime?  and  yet  the  journals, 
pamphlets,  sermons  and  treatises,  which  swarm  in  England, 
Switzerland,  and  France,  are  unceasingly  exciting  against  them 
the  hatred  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  as  if  catholics  alone 
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After  having  endeavoured  to  lay  before  your  eyes, 
at  one  view,  the  different  proofs  that  establish  this  in- 
restricted  salvation  to  the  true  Church,  and  as  if  they  did  not 
hold  this  doctrine  in  common  with  the  other  Christian  societies. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  such  conduct  ?  Let  it  not  be  attributed 
either  to  base  perfidiousn'  ^s  or  to  hatred  ;  let  us  rather  impute 
it  to  ignorance,  a  shameful  and  fatal  stain,  it  is  true,  and  yet 
necessarily  inherent  in  an  age  become  too  indifferent  to  the  con 
cerns  of  religion  to  instruct  itself,  and  too  fond  of  talking1,  not 
to  discourse  upon  it,  as  if  it  was  throughly  versed  in  the  sub 
ject. 

Errors  do  not  constitute  heresy  ;  but  only  that  perversity 
which  induces  men  to  remain  obstinately  attached  to  them. 
Hence  the  expression  of  St.  Augustine  :  "  I  may  err,  but  I 
will  never  be  a  heretic."  (a)  Catholics  do  not  hesitate  to  join 
this  great  light  of  the  Church  in  making  a  complete  distinction 
between  those  who  established  a  heresy,  and  those  who,  after 
wards  b/Miip  born  in  its  bosom,  have  involuntarily  imbibed  error 
with  their  mother's  milk.  They  regard  the  former  as  rebels  to 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Church  ;  the  latter  as  being  without 
any  bitterness  against  her  and  for  the  most  part  without  ob 
stinacy  against  her  decrees  of  which  they  even  know  nothing. 
She  believes  that  these  latter,  although  they  belong  not  to  the 
body,  yet  belong  to  the  soul  of  the  Church.  They  think,  with 
the  same  doctor,  that  the  Church  produces  for  itself  children, 
both  from  her  own  womb,  and  from  that  of  her  servants,  that 
is  to  say,  from  foreign  communions.  General  per  uterum  suiim 
et  j>er  itterum  ancillannn  suanim,  (b)  and  that  consequently 
heaven  prepares  elect  from  out  of  heretical  societies,  by  the 
particular  graces  it  is  pleased  to  bestow.  They  cheerfully 
maintain  moreover  with  the  same  Father,  "  that  a  person  im 
bued  witii  the  opinion  of  Photinus,  and  believing  it  to  be  the 
catholic  faith  ought  not  to  be  called  a  heretic,  unless  after  being 
instructed  he  choose  rather  to  resist  the  catholic  faith  than  to 
"snounce  the  opinion  he  has  embraced."  (c)  In  fine,  they 
'  admit  with  St.  Augustine,  « that  we  must  not  rank  among 
•  heretics  those  who  carefully  seek  after  the  truth,  and  who 
'  are  in  a  disposition  to  embrace  it  as  soon  as  discovered. 
'  (d)'  According  to  these  principles  the  learned  biihop 
Challoner  teaches  that,  '  if  error  comes  from  invincible  ignor- 
'  ance,  it  excuses  from  the  sin  of  heresy,  provided  that  with  sin- 
'  cerity  and  without  regard  to  worldly  interest,  a  person  be  rea- 
'  dy  to  embrace  the  truth  immediately  it  shall  present  itself  to 
•him."(</) 

(a)  Epist-  CLXIT — (b)  On  baptism  against  the  Donatists  B. 
I.  ch.X.— (c)  Ibid.— (rf)  Epist.  CLX1I-  (e)  Foundation  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine,  pag  9, 12th  edition,  London. 
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contestable  dogma,  I  intend,  with  the  assistance  of  God, 
to  develope,  in  the  following  letter,  the  immediate 
causes  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Catholics  cheerfully  adhere  to  this  conclusion  of  the  judicious 
and  profound  Nicole:  'It  is  therefore  true,  according  to  all 
«  catholic  theologians,  that  there  is  a  great  number  of  living 
•members  and  true  children  of  the  Church,  in  communions 
'  separated  from  her;  since  there  are  so  many  infants,  who  al- 
'  ways  form  a  considerable  part  of  them  and  since  there  might 
«  also  be  some  among  the  adults,  although  she  docs  not  pay 
'  attention  to  it,  because  she  does  not  know  them.'  («)  They 
maintain  with  the  skilful  theologians  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  "  that  children  of  the  uninstructed  partake  neither  of 
4  heresy  nor  of  schism  ;  that  they  are  excused  by  their  invinci- 

'  ble  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things that    they  may, 

•  with  the  grace  of  God,  lead  a  pure  and  innocent  life  :  that 
«  God  does  not  impute  to  them  the  errors  to  which  they  are 
•attached  by  an  invincible  ignorance;  that  they  may^hus  be- 
'  long  to  the  soul  of  the  Church  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

•  (*;.; 

In  fine,  leaving  to  themselves  certain  morose  and  ill-informed 
minds,  catholics  love  to  repeat,  with  regard  to  the  greater 
number  of  persons  who  live  in  schism  and  heresy,  what  Sal- 
vian  formerly  said  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  brought  over  to 
Christianity  by  the  Arians :  "  They  are  heretics,  but  without 
knowing  it:  they  err,  "  but  with  perfect  sincerity."  Qualiter 
pro  lioc  falsa  ofiinionis  errore,  in  diejndicii  piiniendi  snnt,  nullus 
potest  scire,  nisi  solus  jutlex  (c)  Religion  teaches  catholics 
to  judge  the  doctrines  and  forbids  them  to  judge  the  persons 
of  men.  Of  course  therefore  they  maintain  the  principles  and 
never  allow  themselves  to  condemn  those  who  are  out  of  their 
Church  ;  they  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  He  alone 
knows  the  bottom  of  the  heart  and  the  graces  that  he  gives: 
he  alone  can  read  the  actual  disposition  of  the  souls  that  he 
calls  to  his  tribunal. 

This  doctrine  is  conformable  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  shews  to  great  advantage  the  extent  of  catholicity  whilst 
it  forbids  us  to  mark,  out  its  precise  boundaries.  It  also  fully 
exculpates  catholics  from  that  imputu  ion  of  enmity,  and  spirit 
of  intolerance,  which  people  are  fond  of  lodging  against  them. 

(a)  On  Unity,  vol.  I.  ch.  III. 
(6)  Censure  del'Emile.--(c)  UeGub.  Dei.Lib.  V. 
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"  But  (have  the  innovators  said,)  corrupt-on  had  found 
"  its  way  to  the  vety  heart  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  we 
"  were  positively  obliged  to  leave  her  for  our  own  security." 
They  have  said  this,  I  am  aware.  We  shall  presently  see 
•what  we  are  to  think  of  the  weighty  accusation  ;  let  u 
amine  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  be  sufficient  to  justify 
their  separation. 

1°  .  I  maintain  that  their  accusation,  were  it  true,  would 
not  excuse  them  from  schism,  for  I  would  answer  them  with 
one  of  your  learned  teachers  ;  (a)  "  The  corruptions  in  n 
"  Church  are  not  of  so  destructive  an  influence,  as  schisms 
"  and  divisions  from  it.  It  being  much  in  the  body  spiri- 
"  tual  as  in  the  natural  :  where  that  which  severs  and  dis- 
"  solves  the  continuity  of  parts,  tends  more  to  the  destruc- 
"  tion  of  the  whole,  than  that  which  corrupts  them.  You 
"  may  cure  a  throat  when  it  is  sore,  but  not  when  it  is  cur." 

I  would  answer  them  with  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine, 
that  there  never  can  be  a  lawful  necessity  for  destroying 
unity  ;  that  Aaron  bore  with  a  multitude  of  Jews,  who  had 
erected  for  themselves  an  idol;  Mos -s  with  a  million  of 
people  who  were  ever  murmuring  against  God  ;  David, 
with  Saul ;  Isaiah,  with  those  whom  he  accused  of  an  infi 
nity  of  crimes  ;  and  Jesus  Christ  with  Judas.  I  would  re 
ply  with  the  same  fathers  that  Jesus  Christ  has  enjoined 
the  preservation  of  union  among  ourselves,  reserving  sepa 
ration  to  himself  alone,  because  the  right  of  separating  be 
longs  to  him  alone,  who  can  never  be  mistaken  ;  that,  until 
the  harvest,  that  is.  till  the  last  judgment  the  chaff  and  the 
\\heat,  the  straw  and  the  grain  must  remain  mixed  togeth 
er  :  that  therefore  we  are  not  to  leave  the  Church,  because 
we  discover  chaff  in  the  morals  of  individuals,  though  ne 
ver  in  the  public  faith  ;  that  we  for  our  parts  have  only  to 
endeavour  to  become  the  good  grain.  I  would  reply  that 
the  Donatists  in  Voin  pleaded  for  their  justification,  that 

(a]  Soutlfs  Sermons,  vol.  V.  p.  943,  London;  ir37. 
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catholics  were  become  Pagans,  they  have  not  on  that  ac 
count  been  the  less  justly  accused  of  schism  by  the  whole 
Church,  even  by  the  acknowledgment  of  protest  ants. 

2     As   for  the  heads  of  accusation  ;  there  is  no  need  of 
other   witnesses  than  the  protestants  themselves,  to  acquit 
the  Catholic  Church  of  them.     In  fact,  if  in  the  beginning 
to  attract  the  poor  people  or  to  retain  them  in  their  par 
ty  ;  if  afterwards   to  justify  their  separation  by  some  spe 
cious  pretext,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  noise  with 
the    sounding   words,  corruption,  errors,  dangerous  to  sal 
vation,  and  idolatry  in  worship,  divine  providence  permit 
ted    that  there  should  arrive  moments  of  disinterestedness 
and  calmness,  during  which  the  reformers  themselves,  and 
their    adherents  after  them,   have  relieved   the  catholic 
Church   of  these  horrible  accusations.     For  this  I  appeal 
to   the   confession   of  Augsburgh,  the  most  authentic  and 
most  solemn  act  of  the  Lutheran  communion  ;  it  thus  con 
cludes  the  exposition  of  its  doctrines :  "  Such  is  the  abridg- 
'  ment  of  our  faith,   in  which  nothing  will  be  discovered 
'  contrary   to  scripture,  or  to  the  catholic  Church,  or  even 
'  to  the  Roman  Church,  as  far  as  we  can  know  it  from  its 
'  writers.     The  dispute  turns  upon  some  few  abuses  which 
'  have  been   introduced   into   the  Churches   without  any 
'  certain  authority  ;  and  should  there  be  found  some  differ- 
4  ence,  that  should  be  borne  with,  since  it  is  not  necessary 
'  that  the  rites  of  the  Church  should  be  every  where  the 
same.  "  (a)     In    the  apology  is  found  the  same  modera 
tion.     Luther  (would  you  believe  it  ?)  in  the  treatise  which 
he   published  (£)  against  private  masses,  and  in  which  he 
relates  his  famous  dialogue  with  the  Devil,  outrageous  as 
he   shews   himself    against  the  catholic  Church,  which  he 
regards  as  the  seat  of  Antichrist  and  abomination,  far  from 
refusing  it  the  title  of  Church  on  that  account,  declares  in 
spite   of  every  thing,  "  that  it  is  the  true  Church,  the  pil 
lar  and  support  of  truth  and  the  most  holy  place.    In  this 
Church,  continues  he,  God  miraculously  preserves  bap 
tism,   the  text  of  the  Gospel  in  all  languages,  the  remis 
sion  of  sins  and  absolution,  as  well  in  private  confession 
as  in  public;  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  about  Easter  and 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  although  they  have  cut  off  one 
kind  from  the  people;  the  vocation  and  ordination  of  pas 
tors,  consolation  in  the  last  agony,  the  image  of  the  cru 
cifix,    and  at   the  same   time  the  remembrance  of  the 
death     and  passion   of  Jesus   Christ;   the  psnlter,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  many  pi- 

(«)  Art.  21.  An.  1550.-//,)  1534. 
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'  ous  canticles  in  Latin  and  Gerrran."  And  a  little  later: 
"  \\  hci-e  are  found  the  true  relics  of  the  saints,  there  no 
I  doubt  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  holy  Church  (if  Jesus 
"  Christ;  there  have  dwelt  the  saints,  for  the  institutions 
"  and  the-  sacraments  of  Jesus  Christ  are  there,  except  one 
"  of  the  kinds,  which  It  -s  been  forcibly  removed.  On  this 
"  account  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  h;is  been  present 
"  in  it,  and  that  his  spirit  pn  serves  therein  the  true  know- 
"  ledge  of  himself,  the  true  faith  in  his  elect.  " 

Two  protestant  ministeis  of  France,  in  their  work  Mon- 
tauban  juatifie,  published  in  lf>6'J,  quote  a  similar  p.\s»:i«e 
from  Luther*!  boo't  ag.iinst  the  An.r,aptis-s  The\  inform 
us  afterwards  that  the  answer  jMven  by  Melanchton  to  his 
mother  was  known  by  all  Germany  and  even  through  the 
whole  of  Europe.  She  risked  him,"  which  of  the  two  reli- 
Kions  was  the  better,  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant.  "  In 
"  my  opinion,  replied  he,  the  Lutheran  is  the  most  plau.M- 
"  ble  ;  the  Catholic,  the  most  secure.  " 

1  appeal  moreover,  both  to  the  declarations  of  faith  sent 
I.v  the  Calvinists  of  France  to  the  Protestants  i 
ny,  in  which  they  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Au-v.nsrgh, 
pt  the  l(;th  article  upon  the  Eucharist  ;  and  to  that  of 
'llit-.  dore  He/a,  speaker  for  the  Culviristic  party  at  the 
rated  conference  of  Poissy.  (a)  The  cardinal  de 
Lorraine  having  proposed  to  him  to  receive  the  (> 
-Mon  of  AugBburgh  in  all  its  articlis,  Ik •/.  t  accepted  them 
v.ithout  hesitation,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  so'emnly  assured  him  of  the  consent  of  all  his 
brethren.  Here  then  is  '.he  Catholic  and  Roman  faith  re- 
ccguized.  by  authentic  art.,,  to  be  conformable  in  essential 
points  with  the  faith  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  [the 
Eucharist  excrpted,]  a  -1  consequently  exculpated,  by 
their  own  confession,  fr.  m  idolatry,  fundamental  errors, 
and  all  corruptions  inco  upatible  with  salvation.  And  as 
for  the  Eucharist,  they  cannot  accuse  of  idolatry  the  ado 
ration  we  there  pay  to  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  tolerate  it 
in  the  Lutherans,  many  of  whom  pay  the  same  adoration 
to  Jesus  Christ  in  their  sacrament,  while  the  rest,  agree  at 
least,  after  Luther,  that  there  is  no  crime  in  adoring  Jesus 
Christ  present  upon  the  altar.  It  is  moreover  remarkable 
th.it  the  most  learned  Calvinists  have  argued  with  these 
latter,  that  they  could  not  without  impiety  refuse  their  ado 
ration  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  where  they  be 
lieve  him  to  be  present,  and  that  in  this  rrspect  Catholics 
reasoned  more  consistently  than  they  did  themselves. 

(a)  1557. 
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Calvin  in  person  assures  us  (a)  that  Jesus  Christ  in  or 
der  that  his  Church  might  not  entirely  perish,  had  pre 
served  baptism  and  the  essentials  of  religion  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Spam,  England,  &c.  and  in  his  commen 
taries  upon  St.' Paul,  he  ranks  among  the  saints,  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory,  Bernard,  and  many  others 
who  resembled  them,  professing,  no  doubt,  the  doctrine 
that  these  saints  professed,  the  Catholics  of  their  time  did, 
and  as  they  have  done  ever  since.  Peter  Mai'tyr  ex 
presses  himself  much  in  the  same  manner. 

Daill£,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Charenlon,  (b}  after 
proving  that  the  Church  of  Rome  admitted  the  articles  of 
the  Creed,  adds:  "  And  if  there  be  still  any  other  princi- 
"  pal  article,  this  Church  receives  them  all  and  embraces 
"  them  with  you,  and  condemns  the  names  and  the  memo- 
"  ry  of  those,  who  have  either  shaken  or  overturned  them 
"  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Truly  we  cannot  deny,  nor 
"  would  we  wish  to  deny,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  be- 
"  lieves  these  holy  truths.  Thanks  be  to  our  Lord  for 
"  having  preserved  them  for  so  many  ages  amidst  so  many 
"  revolutions.  We  could  indeed  have  desired  that  she 

"  had  never  added  any  thing  of  her  own If  she  had 

41  remained  within  these  bounds,  neither  our  fathers,  nor 
"  we  should  ever  have  had  any  reasons  for  leaving  her 
"  communion."  And  in  another  part,  after  enumerating 
the  fundamental  articles  of  Protestants,  he  continues ; 
"  Rome  does  not  call  in  question  the  articles,  which  we 
"believe;  it  even  professes  to  believe  them. — Who  can 
"  deny,  even  in  our  day,  that  Rome  admits  the  necessary 
"  articles."  ;vc)  Truth  however  obliges  me  to  tell  you, 
that  Daille  seemed  to  be  ashamed,  when  in  the  presence 
of  his  brethren  in  Germany,  of  having  conceded  so  much 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  But,  whatever  he  asserted  after 
wards  respecting  the  pernicious  opinions  added  by  her  to 
the  necessary  articles,  it  still  is  equally  certain  that  the 
acknowledgments  just  cited  were  made  by  him. 

I  have  still  another  important  witness  to  produce,  (rf) 
the  too  famous  Bishop  of  Spalatro,  who,  while  a  refugee  in 
England  under  James  I,  published  there,  in  1616,  his  La 
tin  work  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  republic,  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  as  follows;  "It  is  one  thing  to  desert 
"the  faith,  by  a  deficiency;  and  another  to  injure  the 
"faith,  by  excess.  Heresy  properly  speaking  consists  in 

(a]  Instit.  chr.  B  IV.  ch.  IT.— (*)Quoted  by  Messrs,  cle  AVal- 
lernburgh— Apol  ch.  V.-(c)  Lu  loi  fondee  part  lll.-(d)  M. 
Aut.  de  Dominis,  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia. 
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"  the  deficiency,  that  is  to  say,  when  an  essential  article 
"  is  denied  or  not  admitted.  I  was  born  it  is  true,  in  the 
•'  Church  of  Rome ;  to  it  I  am  indebted  for  my  education 
"  and  my  dignities  ;  I  grew  gray  in  its  bosom.  Although 
14  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  imbued  with  its  errors,  I 
"  will  not,  for  I  cannot,  acknowledge  that  1  ever  was  a 
"  heretic  in  the  sense  above  explained,  not  even  materi- 
"  ally  so.  For  most  assuredly  there  is  no  fundamental  ar- 
44  ticles  of  faith,  that  this  Church  rejects  or  that  I  have 
"ever  rejected  with  it."  And  afterwards  on  this  j;o  nt : 
"  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  Church  of  Rome  t  Is 
"  it  Catholic  or  not  ?  I  answer,  still  keeping  in  view  a  de- 
"  ficiency  in  fundamentals,  that  this  Church  has  always 
14  been  and  is  still  at  the  present  day,  perfectly  Catholic, 
"  inasmuch  as  she  professes  and  believes  the  Catholic  and 
"  fundamental  faith,  in  all  its  integrity  ;  although  I  doubt  not 
"  that  its  faith  is  rather  sickly  than  sound,  and  that  it  has 
44  lost  some  of  its  beauty  by  an  admixture  of  strange  addi- 
41  tions." 

There  is  no  one,  not  even  the  impetuous  Jurieu,  but 
who  has  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  salvation  is  at 
tainable  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  afterwards  indeed 
denies  having  said  it,  and  doubtlessly  would  wish  not  to 
have  done  so He  redoubles  his  invectives  and  ca 
lumnies  against  it,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  in  it 
is'  idolatry  as  gross  as  formerly  existed  at  Athens.  4*  But, 
44  with  all  this  (said  M.  Bossuet),  God  is  the  Master,  God 
44  compels  the  enemies  of  the  truth  and  the  calumniators 
44  of  the  Church  to  say  more  than  they  would  wish,  and 
44  while  in  the  very  act  of  calumniating  the  Church,  they 
4'  unavoidably  find  themselves  at  the  feet  of  that  Church, 
44  acknowledging  that  men  are  saved  in  her  communion." 
The  passages  from  Jurieu  follow  after:  you  may  find  them 
in  the  third  4I  Advertisement  "  of  this  great  Bishop  to  the 
ProtestaHts. 

I  pass  on  to  some  particular  facts,  which  will  also  give 
you  to  understand  that  the  opinion  of  the  reformed  teach 
ers  is  favourable  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Henry  IV.  after 
having  conquered  his  kingdom  sword  in  hand,  applied 
himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  religion.  Although  the 
interests  of  his  crown  might  give  him  an  inclination  to 
wards  Catholicism,  he  weighed  the  reasons  on  both  sides  ; 
and  it  was  principally  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
divines  of  his  party,  that  he  determined  upon  embracing 
the  catholic  religion;  for  when  the  most  able  ministers 
acknowledged  to  him  that  he  could  also  work  out  his  sal- 
VOL.  I.  6 
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vation  in  this  Church,  he  exclaimed;  "Then  I  will  take 
"  the  safest  side."(a)  M.  de  Sully  had  not  only  declared  to 
him  that  he  held  it  as  certain  that  men  might  be  saved 
being  Catholics,  but  moreover  mentioned  to  this  Prince 
five  of  the  principal  ministers,  who  were  not  opposed  to 
this  sentiment. 

Formerly,  when  in  England,  I  read  the  declaration  made 
by  the  Duchess  of  York  before  her  death,  under  Charles 
II.,  of  the  reasons  that  had  induced  her  to  embrace  the  ca 
tholic  religion.  I  have  now  nothing  but  the  translation  be 
fore  me;  (b)  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  faithful.  "I  was 
"  desirous,  (says  she,)  of  conferring  upon  these  matters 
"  with  the  two  most  talented  bishops  that  we  have  in  En- 
"  gland,  and  both  of  them  candidly  acknowledged  to  me, 
"that  there  are  many  things  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
"  which  it  were  desirable  that  the  Church  of  England  had 
"  always  preserved,  such  as,  confession,  which  they  can- 
"  not  deny  that  God  himself  commanded,  and  praying  for 
"the  dead,  which  is  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  most 
"  ancient  practices  of  the  Christian  religion ;  that,  as  for 
"  themselves,  they  still  made  use  of  them  in  private,  with- 
"  out  making  profession  of  them  in  public. 

"  As  I  was  pressing  one  of  these  bishops  upon  the  other 
"  points  of  controversy,  and  principally  upon  the  real  pre- 
"  sence  of  Jesus  Christ  hi  the  adorable  sacrament  upon  the 
"  altar,  he  frankly  replied  to  me,  that,  if  he  were  a  Catho- 
"  lie,  he  would  not  change  his  religion  ;  but  that  having 
"been  brought  up  in  the  Church  in  which  he  believed 
"  himself  to  enjoy  all  that  was  necessary  for  salvation,  and 
"  having  been  baptized  in  it,  he  thought  he  could  not  leave 
"it  without  great  scandal."  O!  but  unity  and  schism! 
did  they  never  enter  your  mind,  my  Lord  ? 

Elizabeth  Christina,  Queen  of  Charles  VI.  and  mother 
of  the  immortal  Maria  Theresa,  was  desirous  before  she 
accepted  the  imperial  crown,  of  securing  the  most  import 
ant  of  all  affairs,  her  salvation.  She  consulted  upon  the 
subject  the  most  able  protestant  divines,  and  they  declared 
to  her,  by  an  authentic  and  public  document,  that  the  ca 
tholic  religion  also  conducted  to  salvation. 

On  occasion  of  the  projected  marriage  (afterwards  rati 
fied,)  of  the  Princess  of  Wolfenbuttel  with  Charles  III. 
King  of  Spain,  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Helmstadt  were 
consulted  upon  the  following  question.  Can  a  Protestant 
Princess,  destined  to  marry  a  Catholic  Prince,  embrace 

(a)  Mem.  de  Sully,  ch.  XXXVIIL— (ft)  See  the  end  of  vol. 
II.  of  the  Hist,  of  Calvin,  by  Maimbourg. 
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the  Catholic  religion,  with  safe  conscience?  The  profes 
sors  unanimously  gave  an  affirmative  opinion  in  along-  and 
argumentative  reply,  which  they  all  signed,  the  28th  of 
April,  1707.  Yo'.i  may  read  it  at  the  end  of  a  small  work 
entitled:  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  fifty  reasons  for  leav 
ing  the  Lutheran  communion  to  enter  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  (a) 

To  these  decisions,  I  could  join  the  testimonies  of  your 
own  instructors,  such  as  Harrow,  Hooker,  Cowel,  Bunny, 
Some,  Morton,  Montague,  Heylin,  Potter,  Laud,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Sec.  Of  these  1  shall  only  cite  one,  who  is  of  great 
weight. — "  I  declare,  aiul  am  bound  candidly  to  declare 
"  (says  Thorndyke)  I  know  not  of  any  article  necessary  to 
"salvation,  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Church  of  Rome; 
"  nor  of  any  incompatible  with  salvation,  that  is  propound- 
"  ed  by  her."  (6) 

What  shall  we  say  of  so  many  individuals  who,  being 
born  and  brought  up  in  protestant  communions,  accustom 
ed 'to  hear  of  nothing  but  the  errors,  superstitions,  and 
idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Home,  induced  afterwards  by 
circumstances  to  examine  more  closely  its  doctrine,  its 
principles,  and  its  worship  ;  have  acknowledged  the:r  pu 
rity  and  conformity  with  the  primitive  faith  and  practice, 
have  thrown  aside  their  hatred  of  it  together  with  the 
prejudices  that  had  only  been  recommended  to  their  be 
lief  by  misrepresentations  and  calumnious  imputations, 
and  have  concluded  by  ranking  themselves  among  the 
number  of  her  children,  and  by  defending  and  vindicating 
her  *rom  the  errors  and  crimes,  which  they  themselves 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  lay  to  her  charge.  Such, 
among  others,  in  my  country,  were  the  celebrated  Cardi 
nal  Duperron,  the  grave  and  sensibla  Desmahis,  the  elo 
quent  Pelisson,  the  Van.ed  Morin,  priest  of  the  Oratoire, 
and  Papin,  long  a  zeulous  minister  of  Calvinism,  and  who, 
after  preaching  his  errors  in  France,  England,  and  Germa 
ny,  came  to  renounce  and  abjure  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  bishop  of  Meaux;  and  in  your  country,  Challoner, 
Gother,  the  two  Hays,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  an 
excellent  work  which  does  no  less  honour  to  his  heart  than 
to  his  head,  (c)  All  these  distinguished  men,  to  whom 

(a)  Sold  by  Keating,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square, London, 
1814. — (b)  Thorndyke  in  Epilog.  p.  146. — (c)  An  E*say  to- 
•wards  a  firo/tosal  for  Catholic  Communion.  This  is  an  excellent 
work,  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended  to  the  English 
who  wislt  to  become  acquainted  with  the  true  Church.  It  was 
re-printed  in  London  some  few  years  back  at  the  expense  of 
the  late  M.  Sheldon  Constable,  of  Burton. 
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many  more  might  have  been  added,  have  left  behind  them 
admirable  works,  equally  useful  to  those  who  seek  the 
truth  arid  to  those,  who  are  carried  on  by  their  zeal  to  de 
fend  it. 

I  can  personally  assure  you,  Sir,  that,  having  often  had 
occasion,  during  my  long  residence  in  your  country,  to 
converse  upon  the  difference  of  our  religions  with  English 
bishops  and  divines,  and  even  wuh  well  instructed  laics;  I 
have  always  found  them  of  the  same  opinion  and  almost 
employing  the  same  words.  They  would  say  to  me  that 
«'  their  religion  and  mine  were  equally  good ;  that  the 
"  greatest  part  of  the  differences  turned  upon  ceremonies 
"  and  points  of  discipline,  and  some  also  upon  opinions  su- 

And  to  cite  more  recent  examples,  I  will  here  call  to  your 
recollection  two  striking  conversions,  that  of  M.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  who  after  being  a  minister  of  the  sect  of  puritans  at  Bos 
ton,  was  converted  at  Rome,  in  1783,  and  has  himself  publish 
ed  th«  motives  that  led  him  back  to  catholic  unity  ;  that  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Pitt,  a  relation  of  the  immortal  minister,  whose  ta 
lents  and  eloquence  have  so  l«*'g  been  the  admiration  and  the 
astonishment  of  England ;  she  pronounced  her  vows  at  the  con 
vent  of  the  visitation  at  Abbeville,  the  26th  of  November, 
1787.  I  present  you  with  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  which, 
she  wrote  upon  her  conversion  to  the  cure  de  Saint  Jacques, 
of  the  same  town,  the  20th  of  June,  1788  :  "  As  for  the  pro- 
•'  testants,  who  may  obtain  information  of  it,  I  do  not  consider 
"  myself  calculated  to  instruct  them,  much  less  to  convert  them  : 
"  but  I  conjure  them,  as  my  brethren,  whose  salvation  is  most 
"  dear  to  me,  to  follow  one  piece  of  advice ;  which  is,  not  to  re- 
"  ject,  without  the  most  serious  examination,  the  doubts,  which 
"must  be  originated  in  their  minds,  if  they  think  deliberately 
"  upon  it,  by  the  novelty  of  their  belief  and  its  variations  since 
"the  reformation,  compared  with  the  antiquity  and  unity  of 
"  the  catholic  doctrine  ;  for  the  true  faith  is  one  ;  and  must  ne- 
"  cessarily  be  traced  to  the  apostles  and  to  Jesus  Christ.  May 
"  it  please  God  to  enlighten  them,  as  he  has  deigned  to  enlight- 
"  en  me,  in  order  to  draw  me  from  the  errors  in  which  my 
"  birth  and  education  had  unfortunately  engaged  me."  Ger 
many  presents,  in  our  days,  a  multitude  of  enlightened  protes- 
tants,  who  have  embraced  Catholicism,  such  as  the  learned  M. 
Schlegel  and  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  celebratend  Mendelsohn  : 
M.  le  comte  de  Stolberg,  not  less  illustrious  for  his  profound 
learning  than  for  his  noble  birth  :  M.  Werner,  who  from  a  poet 
becomes  an  humble  priest,  attracts  all  Vienna  to  his  eloquent 
discourses,  as  he  had  before  drawn  Berlin  to  his  dramatic  re 
presentations  :  the  learned  Lutheran  minister  Baron  de  Stark, 
a  catholic  in  private  life  and  still  more  in  his  last  works ;  the 
celebrated  jurist  M.  de  Mailer,  &c.  fiic. 
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"  peradded  (would  they  say,)  to  the  ancient  belief  by  our 
"  Church,  and  which  theirs  had  thought  proper  to  re- 
"  trench;  they  considered  the  Churches  of  France  and 
14  England  as  two  sisters,  in  whom  were  discoverable  a  fa- 
44  mily  likeness  and  the  leading  features  of  resemblance.  " 
Would  to  God,  Sir,  that  this  resemblance  might  become 
perfect,  as  it  formerly  was,  and  as  it  ought  never  to  have 
ceased  to  be  ! 

After  the  facts  and  testimonies  you  have  just  read,  I  dare 
flatter  myself,  Sir,  that  you,  by  this  time,  no  longer  doubt 
of  the  injustice  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  Church  of 
Rome.  They  have  originated  in  that  sourness,  malignity, 
and  hatred,  which  the  spirit  of  pnrty  always  produces,  and 
from  people  unfortunately  finding  it  their  interest  to  ex 
tend  and  support  the  defection  Destitute  of  reality  and 
proofs,  they  recoil  upon  their  inventors,  and  never  will 
they  justify  the  rupture.  4I  It  was  evil  done  of  them  who 
41  first  urged  such  a  separation."  (a)  Calvin  therefore  was 
wrong  in  his  conceit,  when  he  wrote  to  Melanchton  in  1552: 
44  We  have  been  compelled  to  separate  from  the  whole 
world."  (b) 

To  prove,  however,  that  all  these  accusations  were 
inadmissable,  it  would  have  been  quite  sufficient,  without 
the  detail,  to  have  made  the  single  observation,  with 
which  this  note,  already  too  long,  shall  be  concluded. 
Who  are  they,  that  have  dared  to  accuse  the  Church  of 
innovation  in  dogma,  error  in  doctrine,  superstition  in 
practice,  ar,d  idolatry  in  worship?  Who  are  they  ?  The 
question  is  important. 

At  the  head  of  all  appears  Luther,  an  Augustinian  friar; 
next  Carlostadtius,  an  archdeacon  ;  Melanchton,  a  pro 
fessor  of  th£  Greek  language;  all  three  at  Wirtemberg; 
their  party  is  quickly  joined  by  lEcolampadius,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Laurence,  near  Augsburgh  ;  by  Munster, 
a  grey  friar;  by  Bucer,  a  dominican;  and  by  the  famous 
Muncer,  who  from  a  disciple,  became  the  infuriated  leader 
of  the  anabaptists.  So  much  for  the  first  Lutherans.  In 
Switzerland,  Zuinglius,  the  cure  of  Glaris;  at.GeHeva,  in 
Switzerland  and  in  France,  Calvin,  the  young  cure  of  Pont 
1'Eveque,  near  Noyon  ;  Theodore  Beza,  the  Latin  poet 
and  prior  at  Longjumeau;  Peter  Martyr,  a  Florentiuian, 
who  left  the  regular  chapter  of  St.  Augustine,  ran  from 
Italy  with  Ochin,  general  of  the  Capuchins,  to  dogmatize 

(a)  Bunny's  Treatise  teniling  to  pacification,  p.  109. 
(A)  •*  Disccssionem  facere  a  mundo  toto  coacti  suinus.' 
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in  Switzerland,  then  at  Strasburgh,  then  in  England,  and 
last  of  all  once  more  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died.  So 
much  for  the  Calvinists.  (a) 

In  Scotland,  Knox,  a  monk,  a  priest,  and  afterwards  the 
furious  disciple  of  Calvin,  whose  principles  he  conveys  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  puts  every  thing  into  a  flame  (6); 
the  Earl  Murray,  the  natural,  but  unnaturally  cruel 
brother  of  Mary  Stuart,  who  passed  from  the  convent  of 
St.  Andrew  to  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  :  Buchanan,  the 
ungrateful  calumniator  of  Mary  Stuart  (c)  ;  So  much  for 
the  presbyterians.  In  fine,  for  the  reformers  of  your  coun 
try.  I  find  a  house  of  lords,  with  the  exception  of  many 
lords  and  of  all  the  bishops;  a  small  majority  of  the  house 
OIT  commons,  together  with  the  Queen  and  her  council. 
Now  what  do  we  discover  in  the  persons  I  have  just  named? 
I  touch  not  here  upon  selfish  motives  of  ambition,  interest, 
and  lust,  nor  upon  the  morals  and  the  conduct  of  these 
fiery  fabricators  of  the  reformation,  which  present  an  ap 
pearance  any  thing  but  apostolic.  I  pass  by  the  scandal 
ous  marriages  of  the  priests,  and  of  religious  men  with  re 
ligious  women,  which,  when  recurring  among  us  in  the 
midst  of  our  impious  revolution,  have  excited  contempt 
and  ridicule  (d).  But  I  ask,  what  was  the  character  of  the 
personages  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy?  Were  they 
such  as  Jesus  Christ  had  in  view  when  he  said  :  "  Go,  teach 
"  all  nations  ...  I  am  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?" 
Was  it  to  them  that  he  said  ;  "  He  that  heareth  you,  hear- 
"  eth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me  ?"  Was 
it  to  them  that  he  promised  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  come  and 
instruct  them  in  all  truth?  But  as  these  lofty  and  magnifi 
cent  promises  were  made  to  the  apostles  and  their  succes 
sors,  as  the  apostles,  and  after  them  the  bishops  only, 
have,  at  all  times,  according  to  the  promises  and  ordinan 
ces  of  Jesus  Christ,  governed  his  Church,  decided  contro 
versies,  and  declared  as  judges  what  was  revealed  and  what 
not ;  it  was  an  easy  and  simple  thing  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  innova;ors,  by  unanimously  replying  to  them  on  all 

(a)  See  Appendix  II  — (6)  "  The  ruffian  of  the  reformation," 
said  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. — (c)  It  is  said  that  he  retracted  on 
his  death-bed  all  that  he  had  said  injurious  to  the  character  of 
Mary. — (<l)  The  bantering  of  Erasmus  upon  these  sacrilegious 
connections  is  well  known  :  "  CEcolampadius  has  just  married 
'a  tolerable  pretty  girl;  seemingly  this  is  the  way  he  intends 
'to  mortify  his  flesh.  They  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  Lu- 
•theranism  is  a  tragical  affair  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  persuaded 
'  that  nothing1  is  more  comic,  for  the  winding  up  of  the  piece 
'  is  always  a  marriage,  as  in  the  comedies." 
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sides:  "  Who  are  you,  that  you  must  meddle  with  doctri- 
'  nal  points,  must  decide  that  such  a  doctrine  is  an  error, 
'such  a  point  of  discipline  a  corruption,  such  a  practice 
'  idolatrous,  and  that  you  must  needs  produce  a  schism  in 
'the  Church?  As  for  you,  you  are  but  mere  laics;  and 
'you  others  are  only  ecclesiastics  of  an  inferior  order. 
4  To  decide  on  these  subjects  belongs  not  either  to  one  or 
'  the  other  of  you  ;  the  power  comes  from  a  higher  source. 
'Tell  your  complaints,  lay  open  your  doubts,  and  wel- 
'come  ;  put  forth  to  the  world  your  reasonings  upon  the 
'matters  that  offend  and  scandalize  you.  Solicit  and  urge, 
'if  you  please,  your  superiors  in  the  spiritual  order,  your 
'judges,  the  bishops,  to  examine  into  them.  But  respect- 
4  fully  await  their  decision,  and  receive  it  with  submission: 
'for  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  obedience  is  your 
'  duty,  and  the  part  you  have  to  act  in  religion." 

Instead  of  this  Christian  and  canonical  proceeding,  we 
find  them  disregarding  the  authority  of  all  the  bishops  in 
the  world,  arrogating  to  themselves  supereminence,  over 
turning  the  arrangements  of  the  divine  Legislator,  intro 
ducing  anarchy  in  its  place,  preaching  up  and  command 
ing  a  separation,  and  tearing  in  pieces  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  this  is  what  they  have  called  a  reformation. 
Let  them  give  it  what  name  they  please,  it  is  as  clear  as 
the  sun,  that  a  reformation  of  such  a  kind  will  eternally 
bear  on  the  face  of  it  the  character  of  revolt,  and  in  the 
indelible  stain  of  schism  will  disclose  tl.e  mark  of  repro 
bation. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


An  Historical  Account  of  the  Opinions  that  the  First 
Reformers  have  given  for  one  another,  and  of  the  ef 
fects  of  their  preaching. 


LUTHER. 

HE  himself  bears  testimony  that,  ':  while  a  Catholic,  he 
"  passed  his  life  in  austerities,  in  watchings,  in  fusts  and 
"  praying,  in  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.'Ya)  vV  hen 
once  reformed,  that  is  to  say,  another  man,  he  says  that : 
"  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  him  not  to  be  a  man,  so 
"  neither  docs  it  depend  upon  him  to  be  without  a  woman  ; 
"  and  that  he  can  no  longer  forego  the  indulgence  of  the 
"vilest  natural  propensities."^) 

1  "I  burn  with  a  thousand  flames  in   my  unsubdued 
"  flesh  ;  I  feel  myself  carried  on  with  a  rage  towards  wo- 
"  men  that  approaches  to  madness.     I,  who  ought  to  be 
"  fervent  in  spirit,  am  only  fervent  in  impurity. "(c) 

2  "  To  the  best  of  my"  judgment,  there  is  neither  Em- 
"  peror,  nor  King,  nor  Devil,  to  whom  I  would  yield;   no, 
"  I  would  not  yield  even  to  the  whole  world."(cQ 

3  "  He  was  so  well  aware  of  his  immorality,  as  we  are 
"informed  by  his  favourite  disciple,  that  he  wished  they 
"  would  remove  him  from  the  office  of  preaching."(<?J 

4.  His   timid  companion  acknowledges  that  he  had  re 
ceived  blows  from  him,  ab  i}iso  colafihos  uccefii.  (f) 

5.  « I  tremble  (wrote  he  to  the  same  friend),  when  I 
«' think  of  the  passions  of  Luther ;  they  yield  not  in  vio- 
"  lence  to  the  passions  of  Hercules."Cg-) 

(a)  Tom  v.  In  cap.  I.  ad  Galat.  v.  14.— (h]  Ibid.  Serm.  de 
Matrix  fol.  119—  (c}  Lutli.  Table-talk.  - -(d)  Idem  2le*p. 
adMaleff.  Reg.  Aug.— (e)  Sleid.  Book  II.  1520.-f/J  Mel.  Let- 
ter»  to  Theodore.— (gj  Mel.  Lettevs  to  Theodore. 
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6.  "  This  man  (said  one  of  his  cotemporary  reformers), 
"  is  absolutely  mad.     He  never  ceases   to  combat   truth 
"  against  all  justice,  even  against  the  cry  of  his  own  con- 
"  science. "(a) 

7.  "  He  is  puffed  up  with  pride  and  arrogance,  and  se- 
"duced  by  satan."(d) 

«.  "  Yes,  the  Devil  has  made  himself  master  of  Luther, 
"  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  one  believe  he  wishes  to 
"  gain  entire  possession  of  him."(c) 

"  I  wonder  mere,  O  Luther  (wrote  Henry  VIII.  to 
"him),  that  tliou  art  not,  in  good  earnest,  ashamed,  and 
|4  that  thou  darest  to  lift  up  thy  eyes  either  before  God  or 
||  man,  seeing  that  thou  hast  been  so  light  Vnd  so  incoa- 
||  slant  as  to  allow  thyself  to  be  transported  by  the  instiga- 
"  tion  of  the  devil  to  thy  foolish  concupiscences.  Thou,  a 
||  brother  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  hast  been  the  first 
"  to  abuse  a  consecrated  nun  ;  which  sin  would  have  been, 
"in  times  past,  so  rigorously  punished,  that  she  would 
"  have  been  buried  alive  and  rhou  wouldst  have  been 
"  scourged  to  death.  But  so  far  art  thou  from  correcting 
4  thy  fault,  that  moreover,  shameful  to  say,  thou  hast  ta- 
'•  ken  her  publickly  to  wife,  having  contracted  with  her 
"  an  incestuous  marriage  and  abused  the  poor  and  misera- 

"  ble to  the  great  scandal  of  the  world,  the  reproach 

"  and  opprobium  of  thy  country,  the  contempt  of  holy  ma- 
"  trimony,  and  the  great  dishonour  and  injury  of  the  vows 
"  made  to  God,  Finally,  what  is  still  more  detestable,  in- 
"  stead  of  being  cast  down  and  overwhelmed  with  grief 
"  and  confusion,  as  thou  oughtest  to  be,  at  thy  incestuous 
"  marriage,  O  miserable  wretch,  thou  makest  a  boast  of 
"it,  and  instead  of  asking  forgiveness  for  thy  unfortunate 
"crime,  thou  dost  incite  all  debauched  religious,  by  thy 
"  letters  and  thy  writings,  to  do  the  same."(rf) 

41  God,  to  punish  that  pride  of  Luther,  which  is  disco- 
"  verable  in  all  his  works  (says  one  of  the  first  sacramen- 
"  tarians),  withdrew  his  spirit  from  him,  abandoning  him 
"  to  the  spirit  of  error  and  of  lying,  which  will  always 
41  possess  those  who  have  followed  his  opinions,  until  they 
"  leave  them."(f) 

"  Luther  treats  us  as  an  execrable  and  condemned 
44  sect,  but  let  him  take  care  lest  he  condemn  himself  as 
44  an  arch-heretic,  from  the  sole  fact,  that  he  will  not  and 
44  cannot  associate  himself  with  those  who  confess  Christ. 

(a)  Hospinian.— (b)  CEcolampadius.  — (c)  Zuinglius. — (J)  In 
Horim.  p.  299.— (e)Conrad  Heis.  Upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  K,  2. 
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"  But  how  strangely  does  this  fellow  let  himself  be  carried 
"  away  by  his  devils  !  How  disgusting  is  his  language  and 
"  how  full  are  his  words  of  the  devil  of  hell !  He  says 
'  that  the  devil  dwells  now  and  for  ever  in  the  bodies  of 
'the  Zumglians;  that  blasphemies  exhale  from  their 
'  insatanized,  supersatanized,  and  persatanized  breasts  ; 
'  that  their  tongues  are  nothing  but  lying  tongues,  moved 
'at  the  will  of  Satan,  infused,  perfused,  and  transfused 
'  with  his  infernal  poison  ?  Did  ever  any  one  hear  such 
'  language  come  out  of  an  enraged  demon  ?  (a) 

"  He  wrote  all  his  works  by  the  impulse  and  the  dicta- 
"  tion  of  the  Devil,  with  whom  he  had  dealing,  and  who 
"  in  the  struggle  seemed  to  have  thrown  him  by  victori- 
"  ous  arguments."(6) 

"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  (said  Zuinglius),  to  find 
"Luther  contradicting  himself  from  one  page  to  ano- 

"ther (c)  ;  and   to   see    him    in   the  midst  of  his 

"  followers,  you  would  believe  him  to  be  possessed  by  a 
"phalanx  of  devils."^) 

Erasmus  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  he  who  has 
been  called  the  pride  of  Holland,  the  love  and  delight  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  almost  every  other  nation,  (e)  wrote 
to  Luther  himself:  "All  good  people  lament  and  groan 
"  over  the  fatal  schism  with  which  thou  shakest  the  world 
"  by  thy  arrogant,  unbridled,  and  seditious  spirit. "(/) 

"Luther  (says  Erasmus  again),  begins  to  be  no  longer 
"  pleasing  to  his  disciples,  so  much  so  that  they  treat  him 
"  as  a  heretic,  and  affirm,  that  being  void  of  the  spirit  of 
"  the  Gospel,  he  is  delivered  over  to  the  deliriums  of  a 
"  wordly  spirit. "(§•) 

"  In  very  truth,  Luther  is  extremely  corrupt  (said  Cal- 
"  vin);  (h)  would  to  God  he  had  taken  pains  to  put  more 
"  restraint  upon  that  intemperance  which  rages  in  every 
"  part  of  him  !  would  to  God  he  had  been  attentive  to  dis- 
"  cover  his  vices."(z) 

"  Calvin  says  again,  that,  "  Luther  had  done  nothing 

"  to  any  purpose that  people  ought  not  to  let  them- 

"  selves  be  duped  by  following  his  steps  and  being  half- 
"  papist;  that  it  is  much  better  to  build  a  church  entirely 
"afresh "(_/)  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  Calvin  praised 

(a)  The  Church  of  Zurich,  against  the  Confession  of  Luther, 
p.  61.-— (d)  Ibid.— (c)  T.  II.  Repons.  ad  confess.  Lutheri,fal.  44 
(</)  Ibid,  fol.  381.— (e)  Preface  to  the  London  Edition,  year 
1642.— (/)  Epistle  to  Luther,  1626.— (.§•)  Epistle  to  Cardinal 
Sado  /et,  1628.— (h)  Cited  by  Conrad  Schlussemberg.— (*) 
Theal  .Cul.  L.  II.  fol.  126.-0')  See  Florium. 
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"  Luther  so  far  as  to  call  him  "the  restorer  of  Christian- 
44  ity."  (a)  He  protested  however  against  their  honouring 
him  with  the  name  of  Elias.  His  disciples  afterwards 
made  the  same  protestation.  "  Those  (said  they),  who 
"  put  Luther  in  the  rank  of  the  prophets,  and  constitute 
"  his  writings  the  rule  of  the  Church,  have  deserved  ex- 
"  ceedingly  ill  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  expose  them- 
"  selves  and  their  Churches  to  the  redicule  and  cutting 
"  reproaches  of  their  adversaries."^) 

"  Thyjschool  (replied  Calvin  to  Wesphal  the  Lutheran), 

"  is  nothing  but  a  stinking  pig-stye ;  dost  thou  hear 

44  me,  thou  dog?  dost  thou  hear  me,  thou  madman  ?  dost 
"  thou  hear  me,  thou  huge  beast?" 

Carlostadius,  while  retired  at  Orlamund,  had  so  far 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  must 
needs  stone  Luther,  who  had  run  over  to  rate  him  for 
his  false  opinions  respecting  the  Eucharist.  Luther  tells 
us  this  in  his  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Strasburgh : 

These  Christians  attacked  me  with  a  shower  of  stone?. 
"  This  was  their  blessing  :  May  a,  thousand  devils  take 
"  thee!  mayst  thou  break  thy  neck  before  thou  returnest 
"  home  again."  (c) 

CARLOSTADTUS. 

You  stull  have  his  portrait  as  drawn  by  the  temperate 
Melanchton.  "  He  was  (says  he),  a  brutal  fellow,  without 
"  wit  or  learning,  or  any  light  of  common  sense;  who, 
"  far  from  having  any  mark  of  the  spirit  of  God,  never 
"  either  knew  or  practised  any  of  the  duties  of  civilized 
"life.  The  evident  marks  of  impiety  appeared  in  him. 
"  All  his  doctrine  was  either  judaical  or  seditious.  He 
"  condemned  all  laws  made  by  Pagans.  He  would  have 
"  men  to  judge  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  because  he 
"  knew  not  the  nature  of  Christian  liberty.  He  embrac- 
41  ed  the  fanatical  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptist  immediately 

"  that  Nicholas  Storck  began  to  spread  it  abroad 

44  One  portion  of  Germany  can  bear  testimony  that  I  say 
41  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  true." 

He  was  the  first  priest  of  the  reform  who  married,  and 
in  the  new  fangled  mass  that  was  made  up  for  his  mar 
riage,  his  fanatical  partisans  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce 
this  man  blessed,  who  bore  evident  marks  of  imfiiety.  The 
collect  of  the  mass  (e)  was  thus  worded:  "  Deus  qui  post 

> 

(a)  Ibid.  p.  887.— (6)  In  Admon.  tie  lib.  Concord,  ch.  VI.— (c) 
Tom.  II.  fol.  447.  Sen.  Germ.— (d)  Quoted  in  Florim. 
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"  logam  et  impiatn  sacerdotum  tuorum  ccecitatem  Seatutn 
"  Andrsam  Carlostadium  e£  gratia  donare  dignatus  es, 
"  ut  primus,  nulla  habita  ratione  papistici  juris,  uxorem 
"  ducere  ansus  fuerit;  da,  qusesumus,  ut  omnes  sacerdotes, 
"  recepta  sana  mente,  ejus  vestigia  sequentes,  ejectis  concu- 
"  binisaut  eisdem  ductis,  ad  legitimi  consortium  thori  con- 
"  vertantur:  per  Dom-  uosl.  etc." 

The  Lutherans  inform  us,  that  "it  cannot  be  denied 
"that  Carlostadius  was  strangled  by  the  Devil,  consider 
ing  the  number  of  witnesses  who  relate  it,  the  number 
*of  others  who  have  committed  it  to  writing,  and  even 
'the  letters  of  the  pastors  at  Bale,  (a)  He  left  behind 

•  him  a  son,  Hans  Carlostadius,  who,  renouncing  the  er- 

*  rors  of  his  father,  entered  the  communion  of  the  Catho 
lic  Church. 

ZUINGLIUS. 

"I  do  not  refuse  (wrote  Melanchton),  (5)  to  enter  upon 
"  a  conference  (at  Marburgh)  with  CEcolampadius  ;  for,  to 
"  speak  to  Zuinglius  is  time  lost. — It  is  not,  however,  a 
"  light  undertaking,  because  their  opinion  is  agreeable  to 
"  many,  who  are  desirous  of  touching  the  mysteries  of  God 
"  with  their  hand,  and  yet  permit  themselves  to  be  con- 
"  ducted  bytheir  curiosity."  Luther  replying  to  the  Land 
grave,  said  :  "  Of  what  use  is  this  conference,  if  both  par- 
"  ties  bring  to  it  an  opinion  already  formed  and  come  with 
"the  determination  of  yielding  in  nothing.  I  know  for 
"  certain  that  they  are  in  error.  These  are  the  stratagems 
"of  the  Devil;  and  this  is  the  way  that  every  thing  goes 
"  worse  and  worse." 

"  I  cannot  (says  Zuinglius  of  himself)  conceal  the  fire 
"  that  burns  me  and  drives  me  on  to  incontinence,  since  it 
"  is  true  that  its  effects  have  already  drawn  upon  me  but 
"  too  many  infamous  reproaches  among  the  Churches."(c) 

The  printer  at  Zurich,  said  Lavatherus,  made  a  pre 
sent  to  Luther  of  the  translation  of  Zuinglius  :  but  he  sent 
it  back  with  abusive  language.  "  I  will  not  read  (said  he) 
"  the  works  of  these  people,  because  they  are  out  of  the 
"  Church,  and  are  not  only  damned  themselves,  but  draw 
"  many  miserable  creatures  after  them.  As  long  as  I  live 
"  I  shall  make  war  upon  them  by  my  prayers  and  my  wri- 
"  tings."  (rf) 

(a)  Hist,  de  Can.  August,  fol.  41. — (b)  Quoted  in  Florim. — 
(cf  In  Parencc-s  ad  Helvet,  t.  1,  d.  113.— (rf)  Schlussemb.  lib.  11. 
Theol.  Oa'vin.  quoted  in  Florim,  p.  96. 
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Carlostadius's  opinion  upon  the  Eucharist  seemed  to 
Luther  to  be  foolish  ;  that  of  Zuinglius  fallacious  and 
wicked,  giving  nothing  but  wind  and  smoke  to  Christians, 
instead  of  the  true  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  spoke  of 
neither  sign  nor  figure,  (a) 

"  The  Zuinglians  write  that  w«  look  upon  them  as 
"brethren;  this  is  a  fiction  so  foolish  and  impertinent 
"  (proclaimed  the  Lutherans  in  full  synod)  that  we  cannot 
"be  sufficiently  astonished  at  their  impudence.  We  do 
"  not  even  grant  to  them  a  place  in  the  Church,  far  fi  om 
"  recognizing  as  brethren,  a  set  of  people,  whom  we  see 
"agitated  by  the  spirit  of  lying,  and  uttering  blasphemies 
"  against  the  Son  of  Man.  "(A) 

Brentius,  whom  Bishop  Jewel  called  the  grave"  and 
learned  old  man,  declares  that  '•  the  dogmas  of  the  Zuin- 
"  glians  are  diabolical,  full  of  impiety,  of  corruptions  and 
"  calumnies  ;  that  the  error  of  Zuinglius  upon  the  Eucha- 
"  rist  drew  along  with  it  many  others  still  more  sacrile- 
"gious;"  (c)  he  predicted  that  the  Zuingli-ans  would  scon 
shew  the  heresy  of  the  Nestorians  springing  up  again  in 
the  Church  of  God  ;  "  soon  (says  he,)  will  the  different  ar- 
"  tides  of  our  religion  disappear  one  after  another,  and  to 
"them  will  succeed  the  superstitions  of  the  Pagans,  the 

Talmudists,  and  the  Mahometans.  "(rf) 

Luther  openly  declared  that  "Zuinglius  was  an  offspring 
"  of  hell,  an  associate  of  Arius,  a  man,  who  did  not  deserve 
"  to  be  prayed  for  .  ..." 

"Zuinglius,  (said  Luther)  is  dead  and  damned,  having 
"  desired  like  a  thief  and  a  rebel,  to  compel  others,  to  fol- 
"  low  his  error."  (f) 

"  Many  protestants  (testifies  the  Apologist  of  Zuinglius,) 
"  have  not  scrupled  to  pronounce  that  he  died  in  his  sins, 
"  and  thus  to  send  him  to  hell."(/) 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  who  hath  not  walked  in  the  counsel 
"of  the  Sacramentarians,  nor  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Zu- 
"  inglians,  nor  sat  in  the  chair  of  the  Zurichians.  You 
"understand  what  I 


(a)  In  Florim.  p.  109.  —  (6)  Epitome  Colloq.  Maul.  Urunae 
1564,  p.  82.  —  (c)Brenlius  in  Recogn,  Prophet,  el  Apott.  in  fine. 
(</)  In  Bullingeri  Coronitle,*n.  1544.—  (e}  Tom.  II.  f'ol.  36,  cited 
m  Florim—  (/)  Gualter  in  Apnlog.  Tom.  I.  oper.  Zuingl.  fol. 
18.—  (jr)  Luth.  F,pist.  ad  Jacob  presbyt. 
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CALVIN. 

Calvin,  being  obliged  to  leave  France  to  disengage  him 
self  from  law  affairs,  went  to  Germany  and  there  sought 
out  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  busy  in  disturbing 
the  consciences  and  agitating  the  minds  of  men.  At  Basle 
he  was  presented  by  Bucer  to  Erasmus,  who  resorted  to 
the  private  conferences  without  being  induced  to  embrace 
the  opinions  of  these  innovators.  Erasmus,  after  having 
conversed  with  him  upon  some  of  the  points  of  religion, 
exceedingly  astonished  at  what  he  had  discovered  in  his 
dispositions,  turned  towards  Bucer  and  shewing  young 
Calvin  to  him,  said:  "I  see  a  great  plague  rising  in  the 
"  Church  against  the  Church  ;  video  magnam  pestem  oriri 
"  in  Ecclesia  contra  Ecclesiam." 

"  Calvin,  I  am  aware,  is  violent  and  wayward  :  so  much 
"  the  better;  he  is  the  very  man  to  advance  our  cause."(a) 
Thus  spoke  a  German  who  had  taught  him  at  Bourges, 
and  who,  together  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  had  crammed 
him  with  the  new  doctrines  of  Germany. 

"  Calvin,  (said  Bucer,)  is  a  true  mad  dog.  The  man  is 
"  wicked,  and  he  judges  of  people  according  as  he  loves  or 
"hates  them." 

Baudoin,  expressing  his  disapprobation  of  the  opinions 
of  Bucer  and  Melanchton,  said  that  he  admired  their  mo 
desty,  but  that  he  could  not  endure  Calvin,  because  he 
had  found  him  too  thirsty  for  vengeance  and  blood;  prop- 
ter  nimiam  vindictx  et  sanguinis  sitim Baudoin,  in 
duced  by  Cassandre,  had  renounced  the  doctrine  of  Calvin. 
He  was  the  most  learned  and  renowned  lawyer  of  his 
time  ;  he  was  born  in  the  year  1520,  and  died  in  1573. 
iSee  his  Funeral  Oration  on  Papyrius  Masson.  Paris  1638. 
Se  Bibl.  Mazarine. 

The  intolerant  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  this  too  cf  lebra- 
ted  man  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend,  the 
Marquis  du  Poet ;  "  Do  not  find  fault  with  our  ridding  the 
"  country  of  these  fanatics,  who  exhort  the  people  by  their 
"  discourses  to  bear  up  against  us,  who  blacken  our  con- 
"  duct,  and  wish  to  make  our  faith  be  considered  as  an  idle 
"fancy.  Such  monsters  ought  to  be  suffocated,  as  hap 
pened  at  the  execution  of  Michael  Servetus,  the  Span- 
"  iard."  The  original  of  this  letter  has  been  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Marquis  du  Montelimart.  We  are  as- 

(a]  Wolmar. 
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sured  that  M.  de  Voltaire  received  in  1772  an  authentic 
copy  of  it,  according  to  his  request,  and  that,  after  he  had 
read  it,  lie  wrote  on  the  margin  some  lines  against  Calvin. 

"  What  man  was  ever  more  imperious  and  positive  and 
"  more  divinely  infallible  than  Calvin,  against  whom  the 
"smallest  opposition  that  men  dared  to  make  was  always 
"  a  work  of  Satan,  and  a  crime  deserving  of  fire. "(a) 

Calvin's  erroneous  opinions  upon  the  Trinity  excited 
against  him  the  zeal  of  one,  who  in  other  rtspccts  held 
his  sacramentarian  opinion  ;  "  What  demon  has  urged  thee, 
"O  Calvin  !  to  declaim  with  the  Arians  against  the  Son  of 

"God? It  is  that  antichrist  of  the  north  that  thou 

"hast  the  imprudence  to  adore,  that  grammarian  Mc- 
"  lanchton."(A)  "  Beware,  Christian  readers,  above  all,  ye 
"  ministers  of  the  word,  beware  of  the  books  of  Calvin.— 
"They  contain  an  impious  doctrine,  the  blasphemies  of 
"  Arianism,  as  if  the  spirit  of  Michael  Servetus  had  es- 
"  caped  from  rhe  executioner,  and  according  to  the  system 
"of  Plato  had  transmigrated  whole  and  entire  into  Cal- 
"vin."(c)  The  same  author  gave  as  the  title  to  his  writ 
ings:  "  Upon  the  Trinity,  and  upon  Jesus  Christ  our  Re- 
"  deemer,  against  Henry  Sullinger,  Peter  Martyr,  John 
"Calvin,  and  the  other  ministers  of  Zurich  and  Geneva, 
"disturbers  of  the  Church  of  God." 

By  teaching  that  God  was  the  author  of  sin  Calvin  raised 
against  him  all  parties  of  the  reform.  The  Lutherans  of 
Germany  united  to  refute  so  horrible  a  blasphemy  ;  "  This 
"  opinion  (s:ud  they.)  ought  every  where  to  be  held  in  hor- 
"  ror  and  execration  ;  it  is  a  stoical  madness,  f.ttal  to  .tio- 
"  rals,  rmnstrous  and  blasphemous. "(c/) 

"  This  Calvinistic  error  is  horribly  injurious  to  God, 
"and  or' all  errors  the  most  mischievous  to  mankind.  Ac- 
"  cording  10  this  Calvinistic  theologian,  God  would  lie  the 
"most  unjust  tyiant — It  woi.ld  no  longer  be  the  Devil,  but 
"  God  himself  who  would  be  the  Father  of  lies  "(r) 

The  same  author,  who  was  superintendant  and  general 
inspector  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  in  Germany,  in  the 
three  volumes  he  published  against  the  Calvinistic  theo 
logy,  (/")  never  makes  mention  of  the  Calvinists  without 
giving  them  the  epithets  of  unbe/ieverg,  im/iious.  biasfihe- 
mers,  imfiuntors,  heretics,  incredulous,  fieofile  struck  with 

(a]  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Le'trei  de  la  mont. — (b)  Stancharus  de  J\[e- 
ditit.  in  Culv.  inttit  No.  4  -  (c)  id  ibid.  No.  3.  -  (tl)  Cor/tnt  >loc- 
trhue  Chrutiaiut, — (e)  Conrad.  SchluMCmb.  Culvin,  Theolog. 
fol.  46— (/j  Francfort.  1J92. 
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the  spirit  of  blindness,  barefaced  and  shameless  men,  tur 
bulent  ministers,  busy  agents  ofsatan,  &C. 

Heshusius,  after  exposing  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists, 
indignantly  declares,  that  "  they  not  only  transform  God 
"  into  a  Devil,  the  very  idea  of  which  is  horrible  :  but  that 
"  they  annihilate  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  to  such  a  de- 
"  gree  that  they  deserve  to  be  banished  forever  to  the  bot- 
"  torn  of  hell."(n)  • 

The  Calvinists  themselves  objected  against  this  doctrine 

of  their  leader.     Bellinger  proves  its  erroneousness  from 

Scripture,  the  Fathers  and  the  whole  Church.     "We  do 

"  therefore   (said  he)  prove  clearly  from  Scripture  this 

"  dogma  taught  every  where  since  the  Apostles'  time,  that 

"God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  the  cause  of  sin,  but  our 

"corrupt  inclinations  or  concupiscence,  and  the  devil,  who 

"  moves,  excites  and  inflames  it. "(b)  And  Chatillon,  whom 

Calvin  had  for  a  long  time  taken  into  his  house  and  fed  at 

his  table,  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  pen  against 

his  benefactor  and  master,  although  he  did  it  with  all  the 

deference  due  to  this  double  title.     "He  is  a  false  God 

"  (said   he)  that  is  so  slow  to  mercy,  so  quick  to  wrath, 

'  who  has  created  the  greatest  part  of  men  to  destroy  them, 

'and  has  not  only  predestinated  them  to  damnation,  but 

'even  to  the  cause  of  their  damnation.     This  God,  then, 

'must  have  determined  from  all  eternity,  and  he  now  ac- 

'tually  wishes  and  causes  that  we  be  necessitated  to  sin  ; 

'so  that  thefts,  adulteries  and  murders  are  never  commit- 

'  ted  but  at  his  impulse  ;  for  he  suggests  to  men  perverse 

'and  shameful  affections;  he  hardens  them,  not  merely 

'by  simple  permission,  but  actually  and  efficacicusly ;  so 

'that  the  wicked  man  accomplishes  the  work  of  God  and 

'  not  his  own,  and  it  is  no  longer  Satan,  but  Calvin's  God, 

"  who  is  really  the  father  of  lies."(c) 

Calvin  in  his  turn  forgets  not  to  reproach  Chatillon  with 
his  ingratitude,  and  adds:  "Never  did  any  man  cany 
"  pride,  perfidy  and  inhumanity  to  a  higher  pitch.  He 
"  who  does  not  know  thee  to  be  an  imposter,  a  buffoon,  an 
"  impudent  cynic  and  one  ever  ready  to  rail  at  piety,  is  not 
"  fit  to  judge  of  any  thjng."  Towards  the  end  of  his  reply, 
he  dismisses  him  with  the  following  Genevan  benediction  : 
"May  the  God  Satan  quit  thee  ;  amen.  Geneva,  1558." 

About  1588,  appeared  in  London,  a  work  written,  or  at 
least  approved,  by  the  English  Bishops,  against  the  Cal- 
vinistic  sect  of  Puritans.  Calvin  and  Beza  are  there  de- 

(a)  Lib.  de  Present.  Corp.  Christ.  1560,  in  fine. — (6)  Decad. 
111.  Serai.  X.— (e)  Castellion  in  lib.  de  Prxdestin.  ad  Calvin. 
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scribed  (<i)  as  intolerant  and  proud  men,  who  by  open  re 
bellion  against  their  prince,  had  founded  their  gospel,  and 
pretended  to  rule  the  Churches  with  a  more  odious  tyran 
ny,  than  that,  with  which  they  had  so  often  reproached 
the  sovereign  pontiffs.  They  protest  in  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty  God,  that,  "  amongst  all  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
"ture  quoted  by  Calvin  or  his  disciples,  in  favour  of  the 
"  Church  of  Geneva  against  the  Church  of  England,  there 
"  is  not  a  single  one,  that  is  not  turned  to  a  sense  unknown 
"  to  the  Church  and  to  all  the  Fathers,  since  the  time  of 
"  the  apostles ;  so  that  were  Augustin,  Ambrose,  Jerom, 
"  Chrysostom,  &c.  to  return  again  to  life  and  to  see  in 
"  what  manner  the  Scripture  had  been  cited  by  these  Ge- 
"  nevese  doctors,  they  would  be  astonished  that  the  world 
"  should  ever  have  met  with  a  man,  so  audacious  and  ex- 
"  travugant  as  to  dare,  without  the  least  colour  of  truth, 
"  to  ill  treat  in  such  a  way,  the  word  of  God,  himself,  his 
"  readers  and  the  whole  world."  And  after  declaring  that 
from  this  Gencvese  source  an  impoisoned,  seditious  and 
Catalinarian  doctrine  had  been  spread  over  England,  they 
add  :  "  Happy,  a  thousand  times  happy  our  island,  if 
"  neither  English  nor  Scot  had  ever  put  foot  in  Geneva,  if 
"they  had  never  become  acquainted  with  a  single  individ- 
"  ual  of  these  Genevtse  doctors!" 

The  partizans  of  Calvin  have  attempted,  and  for  his 
credit,  I  wish  they  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt,  tores- 
cue  his  memory  from  the  crime  and  disgrace  of  having 
the  mark  of  infamy  branded  on  his  shoulder.  "  What 
"  must  pass  as  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  crimes  impu- 
"  ted  to  Calvin,  is  that,  after  the  accusation  had  been  pre- 
"  pared  against  him,  the  Church  of  Geneva,  not  only  did 
"  not  shew  the  contrary,  but  did  not  even  contradict  the 
"  information,  which  Berthelier,  commissioned  by  the  per- 
"  sons  of  the  same  town,  gave  at  Noyon.  This  informa- 
"  tion  was  signed  by  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
"  Noyon,  and  was  drawn  up  with  all  the  accustomed  forms 
"  of  the  law.  And  in  the  same  information  we  see  thiit 
"  this  heresiarch,  having  been  convicted  of  an  abominable 
"  sin,  which  was  always  punished  by  fire,  the  punishment 
"  that  he  had  deserved  was  at  the  intercession  of  his  bi- 

"  shop,   mitigated  into  that  of  ihejleur-dc-lig \dd 

"  to  this,  that  Bolesque,  having  given  the  same  informa- 
"  tion,  Berthelier,  who  was  still  living  in  the  time  of  Bo- 
"  lesque,  did  not  contradict  it,  as,  undoubtedly,  he  would 

(a)  A  Furvey  ofthe  pretended  holy  discipline,  page  44,  by 
Bishop  Bancroft. 
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•  have   done,  had  he  been  able  to  do  so,  without  going 
'  atrainst  the  conviction   of  his  conscience,  and  opposing 
4  the   public  belief.     Thus  the  silence  both  of  the  whole 
1  town  interested  in  the  affair  and  also  of  his  secretary,  is, 
<  on  this  occasion,  an  infallible  proof  of  the  disorders  im- 
'  puted  to  Calvin."  («)     They  were  at  that  time  so  uncon- 

tested,  that  a  Catholic  writer,  speaking  of  the  scandalous 
life  of  Calvin,  advances  as  a  fact  well  known  in  England, 
that,  "  the  leader  of  the  Calvinists  had  been  branded  with 
4  the  fleur-de-lis  and  had  fled  from  his  native  town  ;  and 

•  that   his  antagonist  Wittaker,    acknowledging  the  fact, 
'   merely   replied  by  the  following  shameful  comparison  : 
4   Calvin  has  been  stigmatised,   so  has  St.  Haul,  so  have 
4   others  also."   (b)     \  find  also  that  the  grave  and  learned 
Doctor  Stapleton,   (c)  who  had  every  opportunity  of  gain 
ing  information  on  this  subject,  having  spent  his  life  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Noyon,  speaks  of  this  adventure  of  Cal 
vin's  in  the  terms  of  one  who  was  certain  of  the  fact.  4'  In- 
4  spiciuntur    etiam  aclhuc  hodie  civitatis  Noviodunensis  in 
4   Picardia  scrinia  et  rerum  gestarum  monumenta :  in  illis 
'   adhuc    hodie  legitur  Joannem  hunc  Calvinum  sodomice 
4   convictum,  ex  Episcopi  et  magistrates  indulgentia,  solo 
4   stigmate  in  tergo  notatum,  urbe  excessisse  ;  nee  ejus  fa- 
4    milix    honestissimi   viri,  adhuc   superstites,  impetrare 
44  hactenus   potuerunt,  ut  hujusfacti  memoria,  qua:  toti  ta- 
44  milix  notam  aliquarn  inurit,  e  civicis  illis  monumentis  ac 
44  scriniis  eraderetur."  (d)     Moreover,  the  Lutherans  of 
Germany  equally    speak  of  it  as  of  a  fact :  "  De  Calvini 
44  variis  flagitiis  et  sodomiticis  libidinibus,  ob  quas  stigma 
44  Joannis   Calvini   dorso.  impressum  fait  a  magiscratu,  sub 
"  quo  vixit."  (c)     "  And  as  for  the  affected  silence  of  Be- 
44  za,   it  is  replied,  that  the  discipla  having  acquired  noto- 
44  rie'ty    by  the  same  crimes  and  the  same  heresy  as  his 
44  master,   he  merits  not  the  confidence  of  any  one  on  this 

It  is  very  possible  and  most  easy  to  dissemble  like  Beza 
and  others  after  him  ;  but,  surely,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
fabricate  at  pleasure  the  account,  that  an  eye-witness  and 
that  cotemporaries  have  given  us  of  the  death  of  this  man, 
an  account  which  must  excite  compassion  and  terror  in  all 
who  hear  it.  An  eye-vitness,  who  was  then  his  disciple, 

(«)  Card.  Uichelieu,  Trait?  p.  convert,  liv.  II.  pp.  319,  320.- 
(b)  Campian  in  the  3rd  reason,  year  1582. — (c)  Born  in  1586.— 
He  was  nearly  30  years  of  age  when  Calvin  died,  in  1564,— (</) 
Promptuar  Catholic,  pars.  32,  p.  133.— (e)  Conrad.  Schlussemb, 
Calvin  Theolog.  lib.  II,  II.  fol.  72. 
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gives  the  following  information:  (a)  Calvinusin  despera- 
"  tione  finicMis  vitam  obiit  turpissimo  et  foedissimo  morho, 
"  quern  Deus  rebellibus  et  maledictis  comminatus  est, 
"  prius  excruciatus  et  consumptus.  Quod  ego  verissime 
44  attestari  audeo,  qui  funestuni  et  tragicum  illius  exitum 
"  his  meis  oculis  prcesens  aspexi."  (A)  The  Lutherans  of 
"Germany  testify,  "  Deum  etiam  in  hoc  sceculo  judicium 
"  suum  in  Calvinum  patefecisse,  quern  in  virga  furoris  vi- 
"sitavit,  atque  horribiliter  punivit,  ante  mortis  intelicis 
"  horam.  Deus,  enim  manu  suu.  potenti  adeo  hunc  hereti- 
44  cum  percussit,  ut,  desperatu  salute,  dcemonibus  invoca- 
"  tis,  jurans,  execrans,  et  blasphemans  miserrime,  animam 
44  maligiiam  exhalarit ;  vermibus  circa  pudenda  in  apos- 
•'  themate  seu  ulcere  fcetentissimo  crescentibus,  ita  ut  nul- 
"  Ins  assistentium  fcetorem  amplius  ferre  posset."  (c) 

On  this  subject  I  find  an  account  too  curious  to  be  omit 
ted  here.  "  The  Dean  told  me  that  an  old  Canon,  a  fami- 
"  liar  friend  of  Calvin's,  had  formerly  related  to  him  the 
11  manner,  in  which  John  Calvin  died,  and  that  he  had 
44  learned  it  from  a  man  called  Petit  Jean,  who  was  Calvin's 
14  valet  and  who  attended  on  him  to  his  last  expiring 
"breath.  This  man  after  hi*  master's  death,  left  Gene- 
"  va,  and  went  to  reside  again  at  Noyon.  He  related  to 
44  this  Canon  that  Calvin  on  his  death  bed  made  much  la- 
14  mentation,  and  that  oftentimes  he  heard  him  cry  out 
44  aloud  and  bitterly  bewail  his  condition,  and  that  one  day 
44  he  called  him  and  said  ;  Go  to  my  study,  and  bring  from 
44  such  a  part,  4  The  Office  of  our  Lady  according  to  the 
44  use  at  Noyon.'  He  went  and  brought  it ;  and  Calvin 
44  continued  a  long  time  praying  to  God  from  this  office  : 
44  he  mentioned  that  the  people  of  Geneva  were  unwilling 
44  to  let  many  persons  visit  him  in  his  illness,  and  said  that 
44  he  laboured  under  many  complaints,  such  as  impos- 
<4thumes,  the  rash,  the  piles,  the  stone,  the  gravel,  the 
44  gout,  .consumption,  shortness  of  breath,  and  spitting  of 
44  blood  ;  and  that  he  was  struck  by  God,  as  those  of  whom 
44  the  Prophet  speaks,  Tetiifit  to& •  in  fiostcriora,  oji/irobri- 
"  um  semfiiternum  dedit  eis."  (d) 

(a)  Joan  Harem.  Apud  Pel.  Cutzamium.— (A)  Sec  Diet,  de 
,  teller  art.  CALVIN.—  (c)  Conrad  Sclilussemb  in  Theolog.  Cal 
vin,  lib.  II.  fol.  72.  Franco/,  an.  1592  —  (,/)  Bemargue*  sur  la- 
vie  <le  J.  Calvin,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  chapter  at 
Noyon,  the  personal  examination  that  took  place  in  1614;  by 
James  Desmay,  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  vie.  fen.  of  Rouen.  This 
little  work,  dedicated  to  Lord  Kay,  earl  of  Ancaster,  1621,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 

It  is   the    part   of  candour  to  signify  that  I  have  not  seen  a 
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This  recital  agrees  with  that  of  Boise,  who  also  cites 
the  testimony  of  those  who  attended  upon  Calvin  in  his 
last  illness.  For  after  having  spoken  of  the  complaints 
mentioned  by  Beza,  and  of  the  lousy  disease,  about  which 
Beza  says  nothing,  he  adds:  "Those  who  attended  upon 
"  him  to  his  last  breath  have  testified  it.  Let  Beza,  cr 
"  whoever  pleases  deny  it :  it  is  however  clearly  proved, 
41  that  he  cursed  the  hour  in  which  he  had  ever  studied 
"and  written:  while  from  his  ulcers  and  his  whole  body 
"  proceeded  an  abominable  stench,  which  rendered  him  a 
"  nuisance  to  himself  and  to  his  domestics,  who  add  more- 
"  over,  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he  would  have  no 
"  one  go  and  see  him."  (Life  of  Calvin,  Lyons,  1577, 
tran si.  from  the  Latin  ) 

THEODORE   BEZA. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  Calvin's  celebrated  biographer. 
The  Lutherans  shall  teach  us  in  what  esteem  and  value 
we  are  to  hold  him:  "Who  will  not  be  astonished  (says 
"  Heshusius)  at  the  incredible  impudence  of  this  monster, 
'  whose  filthy  and  scandalous  life  is  known  throughout 
4  France,  by  his  more  than  cynical  epigrams.  And  yet 
4  you  would  say,  to  hear  him  speak,  that  he  is  some  holy 
'  personage,  another  Job,  or  an  anchoret  of  the  desert,  nay 
'  greater  than  St.  Paul  or  5t  John  ;  so  much  does  he  evei  y 
'  where  proclaim  his  exile,  his  labours,  his  purity  and  the 
1  admirable  sanctity  of  his  life. "(a) 

If  we  wish  to  refer  the  matter  to  one  holding  an  eleva 
ted  situation  among  the  Lutherans:  "  Beza  (says  he  to  us) 
"  draws  to  the  life,  in  his  writings,  the  image  of  those  ig- 
"  norant  and  gross  persons,  who  for  want  of  reason  and  ar- 
"  gument  have  recourse  to  abuse,  or  of  those  heretics, 

"  whose  last  resource  is  insult  and  abuse and  thus, 

"  like  an  incarnate  demon,  this  obscene  wretch,  this  per- 

worcl  about  the  famous  feur-de-lis  in  the  work  of  M.  Uesmay, 
although  he  carefully  made  his  enquiries  in  these  places, 
should  be  glad  if  that  silence  carried  sufficient  weight  with  it 
to  destroy  the  very  positive  and  public  assertions  of  authors 
who  wrote  more  than  forty  or  fifty  yews  before  him.  It  ap 
pears  that  M.  Uesmay  only  examined  the  records  of  the  Chap 
ter  and  not  those  of  the  town.  Moreover,  it  was  then  eighty 
years  after  the  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  Calvin,  and  we 
are  assured  that  his  friends  had  succeeded  in  removing  it  from 
the  records  of  the  town. 

(a)Traduct,  de  Florira.  p.  1048. 
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"  feet  compound  of  artifice  and  impiety  vomits  forth  his 
"  satirical  blasphemies."(a)  The  same  Lutheran  testifies 
that  "  after  having  spent  twenty-three  years  of  his  life  in 
"  reading  more  than  220  Calvinistic  productions,  he  had 
"  not  met  with  one,  in  which  abuse  and  blasphemy  were 

"  so  accumulated  as  in  the  writings  of  this  wild  beast 

'  And  if  any  one  doubt  of  it,  adds  he,  let  him  run  over  his 
1  famous  Dialogues  against  Dr.  Heshusius.  No  one  would 
4  ever  imagine  they  were  written  by  a  man,  but  by  Beel- 
'  zebub  himself  in  person;  I  should  be  horror  struck  to 
'repeat  the  obscene  blasphemies,  which  this  impure  a- 
'  theist  puts  forth  on  the  gravest  subjects  with  a  disgusting 
1  mixture  of  impiety  and  buffoonery  :  undoubtedly,  he  had 
'dipped  his  pen  in  some  infernal  ink." 

"  Beza  who  was  a  Frenchman,  says  Florimond,  (/>)  and 
'  the  great  buttress  of  Calvin's  opinions  attacked  Luther's 
'  version  as  impious,  novel  and  unheard  of."  "  Truly,  re- 
'  torted  the  Lutherans,  it  well  becomes  a  French  merry- 
'  andrew,  who  understands  not  a  word  of  uur  language,  to 
"teach  the  Germans  to  speak  German." 

MELANCHTOX. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  judgment  passed  upon 
him  by  those  of  his  communion.  The  Lutherans  declared 
in  full  synod  ;  "  that  he  had  so  often  changed  his  opinions 
"  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  upon  justification  by 
"  faith  alone,  upon  the  Lord's  supper  and  free-will,  that 
"  all  this  his  wavering  inconstancy  had  staggered  the 
"  weak  in  these  fundamental  questions  and  prevented  a 
"great  number  from  embracing  the  confession  of  Augs- 
"  burgh;  that  by  changing  and  re-changing  his  writings 
"  he  had  given  too  much  reason  to  the  Efiiscofialiana  to 
"  set  off  his  variations,  and  to  the  faithful  to  know  no  Ion- 
"  ger  what  doctrine  to  consider  as  true."(c)  They  add  ; 
"that  this  famous  work  upon  the  thelogical  common 
"  places  would  much  more  appropriately  be  called  a  Trea- 
"  tise  upon  Theological  witticisms." 

Schlussemberg  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  ;  "  that  being 
"  struck  from  above  by  a  spirit  of  blindness  and  dizziness, 
"  Melanchton  afterwards  did  nothing  but  fall  from  one 
"  error  into  another,  till  at  last  he  himself  knew  not  what 
"  to  believe."(rf)  He  says  moreover,  that ;  "  Melanchton 

(a)  ^chlussemberg,  in  Theoloj.  Calvin,  lib.  II.  passim.— (A)  p. 
96.— (c)  Colioq.  JIUenb.M.  502,503  year  1568.(d)  Theoi  Calvin, 
lib.  II.  p.  91. 
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"  had,  evidently  impugned  the  divine  truth,  to  his  own 
"  shame  and  the  perpetual  disgrace  of  his  name. "(a) 

CECOLAMPADIUS. 

The  Lutherans  wrote  in  the  Apology  for  their  Lord's 
supper,  that  CEcolampadius,  a  fautor  of  the  sacramenta- 
rian  opinion,  speaking  one  clay  to  the  Landgrave,  said  :  "I 
"  would  rather  have  tny  hand  cut  off  than  that  it  should  ever 
"  write  any  thing  against  Luther's  opinion  respecting  the 
"  Lord's  Supper."(6) 

When  this  was  told  to  Luther,  by  one  who  had  heard 
it,  the  hatred  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  reform  seemed 
immediately  softened  down.  On  learning  the  death  of 
CEcolampadius,  he  exclaimed;  "Ah!  miserable  and  unfor- 
"  tunate  CEcolampadius,  thou  was  the  prophet  of  thy 
"  own  misery,  when  thou  didst  appeal  to  God  to  exercise 
"  his  i^ngeance  on  thee,  if  thou  taughtest  a  false  doctrine. 
"  May  God  forgive  thee  ;  if  thou  art  in  such  a  state  that 
"  he  can  forgive  thee." 

Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Bale  were  placing  the  follow 
ing  epitaph  on  his  tomb  in  the  Cathedral :  "  John  CEco- 

"  lampadius.  Theologian, first  preacher  of  evangtli- 

"cal  doctrine  in  this  town  and  true  bishop  of  the  tem- 
"  pie  ;"  Luther  was  positive  and  sure,  and  afterwards 
wrote  on  his  side,  that  "  the  devil,  whom  CEcolampadius 
"  employed,  strangled  him  during  the  night  in  his  bed. 
"  This  is  the  excellent  master  (continues  he)  who  taught 
"him  that  there  are  contradictions  in  Scripture.  See  to 
"  what  Satan  brings  learned  men."(c) 

OCH1N. 

This  religious  man,  superior  of  the  Capuchins,  leav 
ing  Italy  and  his  order,  where  he  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  the  austerity  of  his  life  and  his  distinguish 
ed  talent  in  preaching,  repaired  to  Peter  Matyr  in 
Switzerland,  where,  after  striking  acquaintance  with  the 
Sacramentarians  he  went  a  step  farther  and  preached 
up  Arianism.  "  He  is  become  (wrote  Beza  to  Diducius) 
"  a  wicked  lecher,  a  fautor  of  the  Arians,  a  mocker  of 
"  Christ  and  his  Church."(d) 

;Tis  true  that  Ochin  had,  on  his  part,    been    equally 

(a]  Ibid.  p.  92.— (6)  See  Florim.  p.  175..— (c)  De  Miss.  priy. 
(d)  Fiorim.  296. 
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severe  upon  the   religionists  of  Geneva  and  Zurich  ;  for 
in  his  dialogue  against  the    sect  of  terrestrial    Gods,  he 

thus  expressed    himself    in  their  regard "These 

"  people  are  desirous  that  we  should  hold  as  an  article  of 
"  faith  whatever  comes  from  their  brain.  He  who  does 
"  not  choose  to  follow  them  is  a  heretic.  What  they 
"  dream  of  in  the  night  (an  allusion  to  Zuinglius)  is  commit 
"  ted  to  writing,  is  prin'ed  and  held  as  an  oracle.  Do 
"  not  think  that  they  will  ever  change.  So  far  are  they 
"  from  being  disposed  to  obey  the  Church,  that  on  the 
"  contrary  the  Church  must  obey  them.  Is  not  this  be- 
"  ing  popes?  Is  it  not  being  gods  upon  earth*  Is  it  not 
"  tyrannizing  over  the  consciences  of  men  ?" 

Such  were  the  principal  authors  of  the  religious  and 
political  excitements  that  desolated  the  Church  and  the 
world  in  the  16th  century.  They  were  perfectly  acquain 
ted  with  each  other ;  they  had  seen  one  another,  had 
conferred  together  in  different  conferences  ;  they  labour 
ed  with  emulation,  if  not  with  unanimity,  at  the  work, 
which  they  called  reform.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present 
day  to  form  respecting  their  doctrine,  their  characters 
and  person).,  more  correct  notions  than  those,  which  they 
themselves  entertained  respecting  them  and  which  they 
have  transmitted  to  us.  It  would  therefore  be  unreason 
able  in  us  not  to  refer  to  the  reciprocal  testimonies  they 
ha\e  borne  to  one  another.  Neither  is  it  less  true,  that  if 
we  go  by  their  own  judgements,  we  cannot  but  consider 
them  as  odious  beings  and  unworthy  ministers,  whether 
tht-y  have  mutually  done  justice  to  each  other  or  have 
calumniated  each  other.  In  aword,  the  only  point  upon 
which  they  agree  is  to  blacken  and  condemn  one  another, 
and  it  is  but  too  certain  that  this  point,  in  which  they 
were  all  agreed,  is  also  the  only  one  upon  which  they 
were  all  right. 

You  then  who  have  just  heard  them  revealing  to  the 
world  their  own  turpitudes  will  you  continue  any  longer 
to  take  them  as  your  guides,  your  masters,  your  fathers 
in  faith  .*  Hitherto  you  have  only  been  taught  to  look 
upon  them  as  extraordinary  beings,  endowed  with  sancti 
ty,  virtue,  and  all  the  gifts  of  heaven;  and  with  this  per 
suasion,  you  felt  proud  to  call  yourselves  their  disciples 
and  children.  You  now  see  your  mistake  ;  you  see  what 
they  were  ;  they  have  told  it  you  themselves.  Believe 
them  upon  this  point,  and  it  is  enough  to  make  you  aban 
don  them  on  all  others,  and  to  abjure,  since  you  can  do  it, 
a  descent  that  must  from  henceforth  be  so  disgraceful 
and  ignominious  in  your  eyes. 
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What  could  religion  expect  from  such  men  ?  What  pro 
fit  could  the  world  receive  from  their  preaching  ?  What 
actually  were  the  effects  produced  ?  Here  also  they  shall 
be  our  instructors.  "  The  world  grows  worse  and  becomes 
"more  wicked  every  day.  Men  are  now  more  given  to 
"  revenge,  more  avaricious,  more  devoid  of  mercy,  less 
"  modest  and  more  incorrigible  ;  in  fine  more  wicked  than 
"  in  the  papacy."(a) 

"  One  thing,  no  less  astonishing  than  scandalous,  is  to 
"  see  that,  since  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel  has  been 
"  brought  again  to  light,  the  world  daily  goes  from  bad  to 
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"  The  noblemen  and  the  peasants  are  come  to  such  a 
"pitch,  that  they  boast  and  proclaim,  without  scruple, 
"that  they  have  only  to  let  themselves  be  preached  at, 
"that  they  would  prefer  being  entirely  disenthralled  from 
"  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that  they  would  not  give  a  far- 
"  thing  for  all  our  sermons  together.  And  how  are  we  to 
"  lay  this  to  them  as  a  crime,  when  they  make  no  account 
"  of  the  world  to  come  ?  They  live  as  they  believe  :  they 
"  are  and  continue  to  be  swine:  they  live  like  swine  and 
"  they  die  like  real  swine.  "(c) 

Calvin,  after  declaiming  against  atheism,  which  was 
prevailing  above  all  in  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  in  the 
courts  of  justice%  and  the  first  ranks  of  his  communion. 
"There  remains  still  (adds  he)  a  wound  more  deplorable, 
"  The  pastors,  yes,  the  pastors  themselves  who  mount  the 
"pulpit  .....  are  at  the  present  time  the  most  shameful 
"  examples  of  waywardness  and  other  vices.  Hence  their 
"  sermons  obtain  neither  more  credit  nor  authority  than 
"  the  fictitious  tales  uttered  on  the  stage  by  the  strolling 
"  player.  And  these  persons  are  yet  bold  enough  to  com- 
"  plain  that  we  despise  them  and  point  at  them  for  scorn. 
"  As  for  me  I  am  more  inclined  to  be  astonished  at  the  pa- 
"  tience  of  the  people:  I  am  astonished  that  the  women 
"  and  children  do  not  cover  them  with  mud  and  filth."(rf) 

"  Those  whom  I  had  known  to  be  pure,  full  of  candour 
"  and  simplicity  (says  one  whom  no  one  suspects)  these 
"have  I  seen  afterwards,  when  gone  over  to  the  sect  (of 
"  the  Evangelicals)  begin  to  speak  of  girls,  flock  to  games 
"  of  hazard,  throw  aside  prayer,  give  themselves  up  en- 
"  tirely  to  their  interests,  become  the  most  impatient,  vin- 

(a)  Luther  in  Postilld  sup.  I.  dom.  advent.  —  (6)  Id.  in  Serm. 
Conviv.  German,  fol.  55.  —  (c)  Id.  on  the  1st  Ep.  to  the  Corin 
thians,  ch.  xv.  —  (</)  Liv.  sur  les  scandales,  p.  128. 
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"  dictive,  and  frivolous  ;  changed  in  fact  from  men  to  vi- 
"  pers.  I  know  well  what  I  say. "(a) 

"  I  see  many  Lutherans,  but  few  Evangelicals.  Look 
||  a  little  at  these  people,  and  consider  whether  luxury, 
"  avarice,  and  lewdness  do  not  prevail  still  more  amongst 
"  them  than  amongst  those  whom  they  detest.  Shew  me 
*'  ar>7  one,  who  by  means  of  his  Gospel  is  become  better.  I 
"  will  shew  you  very  many  who  are  become  worse.  Per- 
"  haps  it  has  been  my  bad  fortune;  but  I  have  seen  none 
"but  who  are  become  worse  by  their  Gospel. "(A) 

"  Luther  was  wont  to  say  that  after  the   revelation  of 

"  his  Gospel,  virtue  had  become  extinct,  justice  oppress- 

"  eel,  temperance  bound  with  cords,  virtue  torn  in  pieces 

1  by  the  dogs,    faith  had  become  wavering,   and  devotion 

"  lost."(r) 

It  was  at  that  time  a  saying  in  Germany,  expressive  of 
"then-going  tospenda  pvial  day  in  debauch.  "  Ho  die  lu- 
"  tkeranice  vivemui:  We  will  spend  to  day  like  Luther- 
•«ans."(rf) 

"  And  if  the  Sovereigns  do  not  evangelize  and  inter- 
"  pose  their  authority  to  appease  all  these  disputes,  no 
"  doubt  the  Churches  of  Christ  will  soon  be  infested  with 

"  heresies,  which  will  ultimately  bring  on  their  ruin 

"  By  these  multiplied  paradoxes  the  foundations  of  our 
"  religion  are  shaken,  heresies  crowd  into  the  Churches 
"of  Christ,  and  the  way  is  thrown  open  to  atheism. "(e) 

"  Did  any  age  ever  witness  persons  of  each  sex  and  of 
"  every  age  give  up  themselves,  as  ours  do,  to  intemper- 

"  ance  and  the  tire  of  their   passions? (said  one  of 

"  the  first  witnesses  of  the  reform).  Men  now  receive 
"  as  a  divine  oracle  that  saying  of  Luther's  that  it  is  no 
"  more  possible  fora  person  to  restrain  his  desires  then 
41  his  saliva,  nor  more  easy  for  man  and  woman  to  dis- 
41  pense  with  one  another  than  for  them  to  go  without 
"eating  and  drinking.  Impossible,  do  you  hear  it  sung 
"  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  tones,  impossible  not  to  sacri- 
"  fice  to  Venus,  when  the  time  of  life  arrives."(f) 

"Do  we  not  see  at  the  present  day  (cries  out  another 
"  witness)  youth  even  giving  into  debauch,  and  if  they 
"  are  withdrawn  from  it,  loudly  demanding  to  be  mar- 
"  ried.  The  young  women  also,  whether  already  fallen, 
"  or  only  as  yet  lascivious,  are  perpetually  throwing  in 

(a)  Erasm.  Eftist.  to  thebrethren  of  Lower  Germany. — (b)  Id 
Kp.  n  un.  1526.  — (c)  Jlurifuber,  tbl.  62  i.  v.  Florim.  p.  225.— (</)' 
BeneJ  Morg-enstern,  Traite  de  I  Enlist,  p.  221.— (e)  Sturm, 
Ratio  ineunda  concord,  p,  2,  an.  1579. — (/)  Sylv.  Czecanovius 
de  con~u(>t.  morib. 
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"  your  face  that  impudent  sentence  of  Luther's,  that  con 
tinence  is  impossible,  seeing  that  Venus  is  not  lt-ss 
"necessary  than  eating;  according  to  the  new  fashion, 
"  children  m?rry  and  Irom  them  no  doubt  are  to  spring 
"the  valiant  champions  who  are  to  drive  the  1  urk  be- 
"  vond  the  Caucasus."(a) 

'"  We  are  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  barbarity  that  many 
"are  persuaded  that  if  they  fasted  one  single  day  they 
"  would  find  themselves  dead  the  night  following.  '(*) 

"It  is  certain  that  God  wishes  and  requires  ot  h;s  ser- 
"  vants  a  grave  and  Christian  discipline;  but  it  passes 
"with  us  as  a  new  papacy  and  a  new  monkery  (c)  We 
"  have  lately  learned  (say  the  religionists  of  our  times,) 
"  that  we  are  saved  by  faith  alone  in  Jesus  Christ,  with- 
"  out  any  other  help  than  his  merits  and  the  grace  of 
«  God"— "And,  that  the  world  may  know  they  are  not 
"  papists  and  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  good  works, 
4i  they  perform  none.  '  Instead  of  fasting,  they  eat  and 
••  drink  day  and  night,  they  change  prayers  into  swearing ; 
"  and  this  is  what  they  call  the  re-established  Gospel, 
"or  the  reformation  of  the  Gospel,  said  Smidelin." 

"  We  are  not  to  be  astonished  that  in  Poland,  Transyl- 
"  vania,  Hungary  and  other  countries,  many  pass  over  to 
"  Arianism  and  some  to  Mahomet;  the  doctrine  of  Cal- 
"  vin  leads  to  these  impieties."(W) 

"  Certainly,  to  speak  the  truth,  there  is  much  more 
"  conscientiousness  and  uprightness  among  the  greatest 
"part  of  papists  than  among  many  pro'estants.  Ancl 
"  if  we  examine  past  ages,  we  shall  find  more  sanctity, 
"  devotion,  zeal,  although  blind,  more  charity  and  fidelity 
"  to  one  another,  than  is  seen  at  present  among  us."(/) 

"  Let  them  (the  Protestants)  1  say,  looke  with  the  eye 
"  of  chanty  upon  them  (the  Catholics)  as  well  as  seventy, 
"  and  they'  shall  finde  some  excellent  orders  of  govern- 
"  ment,  some  singular  helpes  for  increase  of  godlinesse 
"  and  devotion,  for  the  conquering  of  sinne,  for  the  pro- 
"  fiting  of  virtue  ;  and  contrariwise,  in  themselues,  look- 
"  ing  wilha  lesse  indulgent  eye  than  they  due,  they  shall 
"  finde,  there  is  no  such  absolute  perfection  in  their  doc- 
"  trine  and  reformation."^) 

(a)  Wigandus,  de  bonis  et  malit  German.— (b)  Melancht.  on 
tlx  sixth  chapter  of  St  Matthe*.—(c)  Jacob  Andres,  on  St. 
I.uke,  ch.  xxi.  1  583— (d)  Id.  1'reface  centre  1'Apol.  de  Dana-us. 
(•/•)  Stubb's  motive  to  good  works,  p.  43,  an.  1596. 

(£•)  A  Relation  of  the  state  of  Religion  and  with  what  Hopes 
and  Follicles  it  hath  beene  framed  and  it  maintained  in  the 
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This  is  enough,  without  adding  to  these  testimonies, 
those  of  Capito,  Bucer,  and  Melanchton,  who  may  find 
place  in  the  following  letter,  and  without  transcribing 
here  upon  England  what  is  told  us  by  Strype,  Cuinden, 
Dugdale,  and  even  by  Henry  VIII  in  a  declaration  to  his 
parliament  (a). 

Such  then  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  reformation  !  and 
such  we  learn  them  to  have  been  from  its  authors  them 
selves,  from  its  promoters  and  its  first  witnesses.(A)  Their 
confessions,  their  lamentations,  wrung  from  them  by  the 
extent  and  notoriety  of  the  scandal,  will  eternally  pro 
claim  to  the  world,  that  with  the  reform  were  propagated 
vices  and  disorders  :  that  in  the  countries  where  it  was 
adopted,  and  in  proportion  as  it  gained  ground,  devotions 
was  seen  to  be  weakened,  piety  extinguished,  morals 
deteriorated,  faith  gradually  lost  in  the  multitude,  and 
even  among  the  ministers  themselves  ;  so  much  so  that 
to  this  day,  in  the  cradle  and  centre  of  Calvinism,  at 

severall  states  of  the  Westerne  parts  of  the  world.  Sec.  48 
By  Sir  Edwin  Sandes,  Printed  London,  1605.— (a)  See  Letters 
of  Atticus,  p.  64,  65.  3rd  edition,  London.  1811. — (b)  I  beg  the 
reader  to  make  also  the  following  remarks :  It  is  a  fact  that, 
before  the  reformation,  infidels  were  scarcely  known  in  the 
world:  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  come  forth  in  swarms  from  its 
bosom.  It  was  from  the  writings  of  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Blouin, 
Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  aud  Boyle,  that  Voltaire  and  his  par 
ty  drew  the  objections  and  errors,  which  they  have  brought  so 
generally  into  fashion  in  the  world.  According  to  Diderot  and 
d'Alembert,  the  first  step  that  the  untractable  Catholic  takes  is 
to  adopt  the  protestant  principle  of  private  judgment.  He  es 
tablishes  himself  judge  of  his  religion,  leaves  it  and  joins  the 
reform.  Dissatisfied  with  the  incoherent  doctrines  he  then  dis- 
covers,  he  pa^es  on  to  the  Socinians,  whose  inconsequences 
soon  drive  him  into  Dc:<=m ;  still  pursued  by  unexpected 
difficulties,  he  throws  himself  into  universal  doubt,  where  still 
experiencing  uneasiness,  he  at  last  resolves  to  take  the  last 
step  and  proceeds  to  terminate  the  long  chain  of  his  errors  in 
Atheism.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  first  link  of  this  fatal  chain 
is  attached  to  the  fundamental  maxim  of  private  judgment.  It 
is  therefore  historically  correct,  that  the  same  principle  that 
created  protestantism  three  centuries  ago,  has  never  ceased 
since  that  time  to  npin  it  out  into  a  thousand  different  sects, 
and  has  concluded  by  covering  Europe  with  lhat  multitude  of 
free  thinkers,  who  place  it  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

When  sects  beget  infidelity  and  by  infidelity  revolutions,  it 
is  plain  that  the  political  safety  of  the  states  will  only  be  se 
cured  by  a  return  to  religious  unity. 
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Geneva,  where  they  abound,  you  will  scarcely  find  four  or 
five,  (I  know  it  for  certain),  who  will  consent  to  preach 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  and  teach  it  in  their  catecheti 
cal  instructions.  And  yet  there  have  been  persons  bold 
enough  to  hold  out  the  progress  of  such  a  reform  as  a 
proof  of  the  divine  protection  :  as  if  we  could  acknowledge 
as  its  apostles  such  men  as  they  have  reciprocally  des 
cribed  themselves  to  be  :  as  if  it  could  take  part  in  disorders, 
smile  upon  the  propagation  of  vice,  and  favour  the  decay 
ing  of  faith  and  Christianity ! 
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LETTER  III. 
On  tht  Infallibility  of  the  Church. 


WE  have  just  ;=pen  that  unity  in  faith  a::d  go\  em 
inent  is  an  absolutely  essential  dogma,  taught  by  Jesus 
Chri.it.  by  the  apostles  anil  their  successors  I'rmn  age  to 
age,  recognized  and  set  forth  in  all  the  Cliurcho-  ;,n<l  in 
all  the  communions  of  the  Christian  world.  NVlit-n  we 
are  all  of  us,  without  exception,  once  agreed  upon  ad 
mitting  the  principle,  \ve  must  of  necessi  i»e  .ii^reed 
upon  admitting  its  immediate  and  nerr--  irv  ronse- 
(juciice,  which  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  supplied  us  with 
some  means  of  preserving  and  maintaining  this  unity. 
For,  to  oblige  us  all,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  have 
but  one  baptism  and  one  faith,  to  form  of  ourselves  but 
ope  only  body,  one  only  Church,  and  to  leave  us  with 
out  the  means  or  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  this,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  his  providence  and  justice.  Now 
we  all  know  and  we  loudly  profess  that  ins  providence 
and  justice  have  never  been  wanting  and  never  will  be 
wanting  to  man.  We  are  therefore  all  convinced  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  left  us  without  the  moans  of  being 
able  to  fulfil  his  great  commandment.  We  have  only 
therefore  to  examine  what  are  the  means  appointed  by 
him,  in  order  that,  following  his  direction  and  his  wish, 
we  may  all  with  one  consent  have  recourse  to  them,  that 
we  may  adopt  them  with  sincerity  and  attach  ourselves 
exclusively  to  them. 

If  each  one  of  us  were  directed  by  an  immediate  re 
velation,  a  particular  inspiration,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  never  should  depart  from  unity.  But  that  this  is  not 
the  means  that  providence  grants  us.  no  person,  how 
enthusiastic  or  fanatic  soever,  can  reasonably  doubt. 
Every  one  sufficiently  feels  within  himself  that  he  is  not 
supplied  with  this  miraculous  assistance. 

But  perhaps  Jesus  Christ  may  have  left  his  doctrine 
to  our  private  interpretation ;  perhaps  it  was  his  wish, 
VOL.  1.  8* 
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that  for  the  explanation  of  his  dogmas  and  the  under 
standing  of  his  law  we  should  have  no  other  guide  but 
ourselves,  no  other  judge  to  attend  to  but  our  private 
opinion.    If  he  had  come  to  establish  upon  earth  a  varia 
tion  in  the  belief,  and  a  plurality  in  the  government  of 
his   Church,  well  and  good :  for  we  have  already  seen, 
and  soon  shall  still  more  plainly  see,  that  the  liberty  of 
interpreting  just  according  to  our  fancy  and  of  preferring 
and  following  our  own  conceits,  is  the  infallible  means 
of  introducing  disputes,  quarrels,  and  discords,  and  of 
multiplying  sects  ad  inftnitum :  it  is  diametrically  op 
posed   to  unity,  and  is  therefore  proscribed.     We  are 
under  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  another  means,  and 
we  shall  never  find  it  except  in  a  supreme  authority, 
that    speaks    with   a  tone  of  authority,   which  presses 
equally  upon  all,  which  has  the  right  to  declare  what  is 
revealed  and  what  is  not,  what  we  must  believe,  what 
we  must  reject ;  and  which  consequently,  itself  being 
secured  from  error,  shall  protect  us  from  it,  by  subject 
ing  us  to  her  decisions.    This  is  the  powerful,  the  effica 
cious,  the  only  means  we  can  conceive  capable  of  hold 
ing  us  together,  circumstanced  as  we  are.     Without  it, 
it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  be  united ;  with  it,  im 
possible  we  should  not  always  be  so :  it  has  therefore 
been  established  j  we  cannot  doubt  of  it.     It  necessarily 
follows  from  the  principle  of  unity  as  an  effect  belongs 
to  its  cause,  and  a  consequence  flows  from  its  princi 
ples.     Were  there  no  scripture  in  the  world,  were  there 
no  monument  of  primitive  tradition,  we  should  not  on 
that  account  be  less  certain  of  the  institution  of  this  emi 
nent  and  infallible  authority,  when  once  the  necessity  of 
being  but  one  in  belief  and  in  communion  is  demonstra 
ted  to  us. 

But,  thank  God,  we  have  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  have 
the  unbroken  tradition  of  all  centuries,  "since  the  preach 
ing  of  the  gospel,  from  age  to  age,  down  to  our  days  ; 
both  attesting  in  the  most  authentic  manner  the  positive 
institution  of  this  authority. 

I0ft  Jesus  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  appeared  again 
at  different  times  during  forty  days  in  the  midst  of  his 

*  The  Holy  Scripture. 
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apostles  and  disciples,  to  console  them  and  give  them  his 
last  instructions,  speaking  to  them  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  without  doubt  means  his  Church,  and  of  its 
progress  and  its  obstacles,  of  its  combats  and  its  tri 
umphs,  of  the  forms  essentially  necessary  in  its  hierar 
chy  and  government,  and  of  its  unavoidable  connections 
with  the  powers  of  the  world.  It  was  in  his  last  appear 
ance  to  them,  that  he  announced  to  his  apostles  the  ter 
mination  of  his  mission  and  the  commencement  of  theirs, 
when  he  solemnly  addressed  them  in  these  important 
words  :  'All  po\\er  is  ^iven  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

•Going  therefore  teach  ye  all  nations teaching  them 

4  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  1  have  commanded  you: 
•and  behold  I  am  wi:h  YOU  all  days.  e\en  to  the  con- 
1  summation  of  the  world. '"'  Wliat  an  authoii'y  to  go 
and  instruct!  Never  was  such  given  to  man  before.  It 
comes  to  tliem  from  the  Almighty  himself,  and  subjects 
the  whole  human  race  to  them.  "What  security,  what 
confidence  is  there  not  given  to  their  teaching  by  this 
only  word,  I  am  tril'i  t/ou!  Go,  fear  nothing:  let  men 
and  devils  rise  up  against  you.  their  efforts,  their  illu 
sions  shall  not  prevail :  1  hold  them  under  my  hand  :  all 
power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and,  by 
.virtue  of  this  power,  from  this  moment  I  stand  by  your 
side,  and  shall  unceasingly  remain  with  you,  without 
the  least  interruption,  even  of  a  single  day,  to  the  end 
of  time.  A  potentate  may  assemble  his  ministers,  and 
say  to  them,  Go.  bear  my  orders  to  all  my  empire,  in 
form  my  people  of  them:  he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  he  can 
do  it :  But  is  there  one  who  could  say,  Inform  all  nations 
of  them  ?  Such  a  command  could  only  come  from  him 
to  whom  the  whole  human  race  was  subjected.  A.nd 
again,  should  this  potentate  have  conquered  the  universe, 
would  he  presume  to  add  :  I  am  with  yon  even  to  the  con 
summation  of  the  ivorld ;  he  who  is  feeble  and  mortal  as 
ourselves,  he  whose  power  expires  with  his  life,  and  is 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  him?  This  promise  be 
comes  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  truly  shews  us  what  he  is. 
He  made  it  like  a  master  ;  he  keeps  it  like  a  god.  By 
this  promise  he  secures  his  Church  against  all  error  in 

"St.  Matth.  XXVIII.  v.  18. 
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its  doctrine,  and  ensures  the  perpetuity  of  its  existence, 
and  its  indefectibility  to  the  end  of  time.  Already  has 
this  promise  preserved  his  Church  against  earth  and  hell 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years;  and  this  without  doubt 
is  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  will  support  it  even 
to  the  consummation  of  the  world,  come  when  it  may. 

He -had  formerly  said  to  the  chief  of  his  apostles,  when 
he  took  from  him  the  name  he  had  till  then  borne,  to  give 
him  one  that  was  symbolical  and  mysterious:  'Thou  art 
'  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  1  will  bi'ild  my  Church,  and 

•  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it'a  and  to  his 
apostles  in  general ;  '  And  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  he 
'  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete the  Spirit  of 

•  truth "  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he 

'  will  teach  you  all  truth.'0     These  passages  are  so  clear, 
that  at  the  first  glance  they  must  immediately  discover 
to  us  the  stability  or' the  edifice  he  proposed  to  raise  (an 
edifice  not  to  be  overturned   by  all  the  powers  of  hell,) 
and  the  inamissable  purity  of  doctrine  in  his  Church,  with 
which  the  spirit  of  all  truth  is  to  reside  for  ever. 

I  am  not  surprised  that,  intending  the  Apostles  to  re 
present  him  one  day,  and  reserving  for  them  a  tutelary 
and  continual  assistance  from  on  high,  he  should  in  the 
course  of  his  preaching,  have  said  to  them,  and  also  to  • 
the  sixty -two  disciples  :  '  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth 
'  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me."  A 
simple  expression  this,  but  yet  vigorous  enough  to  put 
forth  at  one  single  stroke  and  in  the  highest  degree,  on 
the  one  side,  the  authority  to  teach,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  duty  to  obey.  After  this  striking  and  peremptory 
word  :  '  He  ivho  despiseth  y(>u,  despiseth  me,'  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  blindness  and  impiety  of  those  Chris 
tians  who  afterwards  had  the  face  to  despise  this  their 
doctrine?  We  learn  moreover  from  St.  Matthew,0  that 
our  Saviour  sometimes  sent  oft  the  apostles  to  announce 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Judea,  that  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven  was  at  hand :  '  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you, 
'nor  hear  your  words;  going  forth  out  of  that  house  or 
'city,  shake  oft'  the  dust  from  your  feet.'  And  what 

«  St.  Matth.  ch.  XVI.  v.  18—*  St.  John,  ch.  XIV.  V.  16— 
•  Ibid.  ch.  XVI.  v.  13.— d  St.  Luke,  ch.  X.  v.  16.— «  Ch.  X.  v.  14. 
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shall  be  the  punishment  of  those,  who  refuse  the  instruc 
tions  of  the  apostles  ?     Let  us  hear  it  from  Jesus  Christ. 

*  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
'land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of  Judgment, 
'than  for  that  city.'     This  oracle,  proceeding   from    a 
God-man,  is  sufficient  to  terrify  us.     Let  those  consider 
it  and  apply  it,  who  persist  with  their  forefathers  in  shut 
ting  their  ears  against  instructions  and  rejecting  the  au 
thority  that  has  a  riglit  to  instruct  them. 

I  know  that,  in  their  defence,  they  have  said  that 
these  menaces  against  the  refractory  on  the  one  hand, 
and  this  absolute  and  infallible  authority  on  the  other, 
must  be  limited  to  the  persons  of  the  apostles  and  to  the 
period  of  their  ministry,  and  not  be  extended  to  their 
successors  and  to  future  ages.  But  that  they  may  no 
longer  attempt  to  persuade  you  of  this,  remark  well,  I 
intreat  you,  the  words  by  which  the  transmission  of  these 
same  prerogatives  and  those  same  powers,  and  the  per- 

getuityjof  them  in  the  Church  are  forcibly  declared.     In 
ict,  did  not  Jesus  Christ  say  :  '  I  am  with  you  even  to 
'  the  consummation  of  the  world  ?'  did  he  not  say  :  '  The 
'gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it?'    did  he  not 
say:     'The  spirit  of  truth  shall  remain  witli    you    for 

*  ever  ?'    It  is  the  apostles  therefore  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  succession  of  ages  those,  who  were  to  succeed 
them  in  the  plentitude  of  the  priesthood,  that   he  ap 
points  as  his  ministers,  his  ambassadors,  his  representa 
tives  to  continue  and  consummate  his  work. 

Let  us  never  be  afraid  to  repeat  to  ourselves  ;  it  is 
glorious,  it  is  profitable  to  contemplate  in  its  origin  the 
ministry  it  has  pleased  our  Saviour  to  create  and  leave 
after  him :  for  in  this  he  truly  appears  as  a  Sovereign,  as 
a  God.  He  sends  the  ministers  of  his  word  as  he  had 
been  sent,  to  whom  all  power  had  been  given  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  \\  hither  does  he  send  them  ?  To  all  na 
tions:  to  every  creature  shall  they  bear  his  word,  that 
is,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  all  his  commandments  ;  all, 
without  restriction.  But  will  they  be  heard  ?  There  is 
a  command  for  all  the  world  to  receive  them,  and  a  pro 
hibition  under  pain  of  everlasting  and  most  rigorous  tor 
ments,  for  any  one  whatsoever  to  despise  them.  And 
now,  with  this  strict  obligation  on  our  part  of  submitting 
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to  their  authority,  it  was  the  part  of  justice  that  there 
should  not  be  the  possibility  of  error  or  of  deception  to 
be  apprehended  from  them  :  and  accordingly  never  will 
hell  be  permitted  to  prevail  against  their  instructions, 
and  the  Church  which  they  have  to  establish  ;  the  divine 
Spirit  presides  eternally  over  it,  to  teach  it  all  truth; 
and  their  doctrine,  always  incorruptible,  shall  be  per 
petuated  from  age  to  age,  with  the  world  lor  its  bounda 
ries,  and  time  for  its  duration.  Such  is  the  command 
and  the  desire  of  our  Legislator,  to  whom  alone  it  be 
longed  to  command  its  execution.* 

"Never  was  an  order  so  faithfully  execAtted,  never  were  In 
structions  followed  by  so  indefatigable  a  zeal.  At  first  the 
Apostles  preach  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Juclea.  They  speak  with 
an  authority  that  imposes  and  astonishes.  Although  poor,  sim 
ple  and  modest,  nothing-  intimidates  them.  The  spirit,  with 
which  they  are  animated,  raises  them  above  human  considera- 
tions.  To  the  little,  to  the  great,  before  the  people,  before 
magistrates,  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  sanhedrim,  they  de 
liver  themselves  with  the  same  firmness,  the  same  tone  of  con 
fidence,  of  superiority,  and  supreme  dominion.  Assembled  in 
counsel  they  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  in  their  own  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  God  :  "  It  hath  appeared  good  to  the  Holy 
"  Ghost  and  to  us."  Thus  do  they  write  at  the  head  cf  their 
decree.  From  .ludea  they  spread  themselves  over  the  world  : 
some  proceed  straight  to  the  centre  of  the  empire  and  settle 
there ;  others  to  its  principal  towns  ;  others  penetrate  to  its  ut 
most  extremities,  some  even  beyond,  and  reach  as  far  as  India. 

Every  where  do  they  announce  the  kingdom  of  God,  every 
where  do  they  establish  the  government  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
traced  out  for  them,  and  which  in  their  turn  they  again  trace 
out  for  their  disciples,  with  an  injunction  to  transmi1  'it  to  their 
successors.  The  divine  master  had  said  to  them  :— "  Teach  all 
"nations  to  observe  whatsover  1  have  commanded  you:"  and 
St.  Paul  says  to  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus  and  Ephesus :  "1 

"  take  you  to  witness  this  day I  have  not  spared  to  de- 

"  clare  to  you  all  the  counsel  of  God.'\o) 

He  had  told  them  that  he  should  be  with  them  to  the  end  of 
ages,  which  necessarily  supposes  an  unbroken  chain  of  succes- 
sors;  and  in  all  places  where  the  word  fructifies  they  establish 
bishops.  "Take  heed  to  the  whole  flock  wherein  the  Holy 
"  Ghost  hath  placed  you  bishops,  to  rule  the  Church  of  God.  J\6) 
They  confer  upon  them  the  powers  with  which  they  them 
selves  are  invested,  with  an  injunction  to  transmit  them"  in  their 

(a)  Acts,  ch   xx,  v.  ~6.—(b)  Ibid.  v.  28. 
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It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  one,  who  is  not  ob 
stinately  blind,  not  to  recognize  in  the  Testament  of  our 

turn  :  <l  1   left  tliee  in  Crete  . ;  .  . .  that  thou  shouklst  ordain 

"  bishops  in    every    city,   as  1    also,  appointed  thee a 

"bishop  must  be  without  crime.'\n) 

Jesus  Christ  l.ad  said  lo  them:  "As  my  Father  hath  sent  me  so 
"do  I  send  you,"  and  they  carry  themselves  as  his  ministers; 
"  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ ;  "(6) 
and  again,  "  For  Christ  therefore  we  are  ambassadors,  God  as  it 
i«  were,  exhorting  by  us."(0  Undoubtedly  the  ambassadors  of 
such  a  master  forcibly  felt  the  dignity  of  their  character  and 
knew  how  to  assume  the  language  belonging  to  it.  "  These 
"  things  speak,  and  exhort  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.  Let 
"  no  man  despise  thee."(<0 

And  because  authority  fulls  away  where  obedience  ceases, 
the  apostles  had  been  admonished,  that  they  were,  in  case  of 
refusal  and  opposition,  to  shake  the  dust  from  off  their  feet, 
and  that  the  refractory  would  be  treated  more  severely  than 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  The  apostles  also  warned  the  faithful 
of  the  submission  they  owed  to  their  bishops :---"  Hemember 
"your  prelates,  who  have  spoken  the  word  of  God  to  you; 
"  whose  faith  follow. "(/',  And  \ou,  Sir,  remember  here  your 
supreme  goveunss  expelling  the  bishops,  who  were  preaching 
the  word  of  God,  rejecting,  instead  of  following  their  faith. 
'  Obey  your  prelates  and  be  subject  to  them  "(c)  Call  to  your 
mine,  moreover  your  ancestors  of  1558,  and  all  those,  who 
elsewhere  culled  themselves  reformers  and  reformed. 

Jesus  Christ  had  said  to  his  apostles  :  "  He  that  heareth  you, 
"  heureth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  yon,  despisetli  me."  And 
the  upostles,  sanctioning  by  the  same  motive  the  deference 
they  required  of  the  first  faithful  to  the  instructions  of  their 
bishops  ;  "  lie  that  despiseth  (said  they)  these  things,  despisetli 
"  not  man,  but  God,  who  also  hath  given  his  Holy  Spirit  in 
us ."{£•)  What  a  contrast  between  the  submission  and  respect 
commanded  by  the  scripture  towards  bishops,  and  the  insubor 
dination  and  contempt  of  the  reformers  towards  one  another. 
We  will  not  here  repeat  the  painful  narrative  of  it — both  you 
and  I  have  too  often  heard  it.  But  let  us  at  least  learn  from 
scripture,  what  conduct  they  ought  to  have  adopted.  They 
ihonld  have' had  recourse  to  the  successors  of  Peter,  to  the  suc 
cessors  of  the  apostles,  and  to  them  they  should  have  address 
ed  the  same  language  that  Cornelius,  his  family  and  his  friends 
formerly  addressed  to  Peter.  "  Now  therefore,  all  we  are  pre- 
"sent  iii  thy  sight,  to  hear  all  tilings  whatsoever  are  command- 

(o)  Titus,  ch.  i,  v.  5.— (6)  I  Corin.  ch.  iv,  v.  I.— (c)  2  Corin.  ch. 
v,  v,  20. — (-7)  Titus,  ch.  ii,  v.  15. — (e)  Hebrews,  cU.  xiii,  T.  7. 
(f)lbid.  v.  17.— (5-)  Thessal.  ch.  if.  v.  8. 
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Saviour,  on  the  one  hand,  the  establishment  of  a  spiritu 
al  authority,  always  guided  by  the  spirit  of  truth  in  every 
thing  pertaining  to  revelation,  and  consequently  incapa- 
b!e  of  leading  us  astray  in  the  doctrine  attributed  to  it ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  submission  and  obe 
dience  to  the  instructions  belonging  to  this  authority. 
We  are  certain  (for  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  doubt  that 
a  God-man  wouki  fulfil  his  promise)  we  are  certain  that 
this  infallible  doctrine,  whatever  changes  take  place  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  will  never  depart  from  his 
Church.  As  to  obedience  and  submission  they  never 
will  cease  to  be  a  duty.  But  the  observation  of  this,  as 
well  as  all  other  duties,  depends  upon  the  free  will  and 
liberty  of  man.  What  is  certain  and  as  clear  as  the  light 
of  the  sun,  is  that  all  those  who  fulfil  this  duty  of  obedi 
ence  to  the  instructions  of  the  spiritual  authority,  can 
never  be  divided,  when  once  this  authority  has  spoken. 
What  is  certain  and  as  clear  as  the  sun,  is  that  by  their 
submission  to  its  word  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that 
they  remain  united  together  in  the  same  Church  and  the 
same  faith.  The  authority  given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his 
apostles  and  their  successors  is  therefore  the  means  that 
he  has  established,  and  that  we  were  looking-for,  to  con 
duct  to  him,  to  cement  in  one  body  and  in  one  and  the 
same  belief,  the  people  of  all  nations,  of  all  countries,  and 
of  all  ages. 

And  in  fact,  that  such  actually  was  the  intention  of 
our  divine  Legislator,  we  learn  positively  and  in  distinct 
terms  from  the  apostle  St.  Paul.  The  passage  I  am  go 
ing  to  quote  from  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  deserves 
your  particular  attention.  '  And  he  gave  some  apostles, 
'  and  some  prophets,  and  other  some  evangelists,  and 
'  other  some  pastors  and  doctors,  for  the  perfection  of  the 
'  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  ot 

*  the  body  of  Christ that  henceforth  we  be  no  more 

*  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about. with  every 
'  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  by  cun- 

"ed  thee  by  the  Lord."(e)  This  is  what  the  respect  enjoined 
by  the  scripture  commanded  them  to  do  :  you  know  what  they 
did  do. 

(a)  Acts,  ch.  x.  v.  33. 
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4  ning  craftiness  by  which  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.'4 
St.  Paul,  you  see,  here  reveals  to  us  the  interior  thoughts 
of  Jesus  Christ,  his  wish,  his  positive  intention  in  giving 
us  his  apostles,  and  after  them  the  bishops,  often  desig 
nated  by  St.  Paul  under  the  name  of  pastors,  doctors, 
and  priests.  For  what  reason  did  he  establish  their  mi 
nistry  ?  To  assemble  his  saints  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  by  their  union  to  raise  the  edifice  of  his 
Church  and  his  mystical  body.  And  hoxv  long  \\as  the 
ministry  of  the  pastors  to  be  continued  ?  Until  all  peo 
ple  drawn  by  their  teaching  become  members  of  this 
great  body,  and  meet  successively  in  the  union  of  faith 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  the  Hocking  to  the  same 
Church,  adherence  to  the  same  body,  agreement  to  the 
tame  faith  are  the  effect,  the  aim,  and  object  of  the  mi 
nistry  established  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  conclusion  of  the  passage  confirms  what  has  been 
said  in  a  still  more  forcible  manner.  For,  following  two 
nieiaphors  of  St.  Paul,  Jesus  Christ  has  given  us  the  mi 
nistry  of  the  pastors,  in  order  that,  being  strengthened 
by  their  instructions,  we  may  not  float  about  in  uncer 
tainty,  like  children  who,  when  left  to  themselves,  go 
as  chance  leads  them  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  without 
knowing  where  to  direct  their  steps ;  and  that  *  we 
'may  not  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with 
'  every  wind  of  doctrine.'  The  doctrine  of  our  conduct 
ors  ;s  for  us,  therefore,  a  solid  and  weighty  anchor.  Let 
us  hold  fast  to  this  anchor,  and  !<>t  the'  winds,  and  tem 
pests,  and  the  waves  work  their  pleasure.  We  shall,  un 
doubtedly,  be  always  agitated,  but  never  shall  we  be 
drawn  away.  The  immovable  anchor  will  firmly  keep  us 
within  sight  of  port,  and  uniformly  directed  among  our 
selves  towards  one»and  the  same  centre.  As  for  those, 
who  being  deceived  by  the  artifices  and  seductions  of 
some  individuals  shall  withdraw  from  this  powerful  sup 
port  to  follow  them,  you  will  see  them  become  the  sport 
ot  the  winds,  having  no  longer  any  guide  but  their  own 
fancy,  always  uncertain  on  a  rough  ocean,  wandering  from 
error  to  error,  and,  in  the  confusion  of  opinions,  not 
knowing  what  course  to  steer,  some  disappear  at  last  un- 

•Ch.  iv,  v.  11.  12.  13. 
VOL.  I.  n 
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der  the  waves,  and  others  rush  distractedly  into  a  laby 
rinth  of  endless  errors.  This  is  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  of  all  the  sects  that  have  separated  from  it;  and  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  is  found  to  be  correct  by  the  experience 
of  eighteen  hundred  years. 

2°  "But  if  in  the  small  number  of  writings  that  we 
have  upon  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  of  his  apos 
tles,  we  find  such  manifest  proofs  of  infallibility,  how 
much  more  striking  and  more  multiplied  proofs  must 
they  have  had,  who  had  the  happiness  to  hear  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  after  him,  his  disciples,  explain  themselves 
upon  this  important  article  !  We  know  that  the  sacred 
writers  have  given  but  a  very  succinct  account  of  what 
was  said  and  done  by  our  Saviour  and  by  themselves. 
St.  John"  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  they  desired  to 
to  give  the  full  detail,  the  world  would  scarcely  contain 
the  books  that  must  be  written.  These  words  that  we 
read  upon  the  promises  made  to  the  Churches  should 
therefore  be  regarded  as  some  straggling  evidences. 
They  are  sufficient  indeed  to  command  our  belief ;  but 
they  must  have  been  more  repeated  and  more  developed 
by  the  living  voice  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  fact,  by  impos 
ing  upon  some  the  obligation  of  teaching,  and  on  others 
that  of  hearing,  he  must  necessarily  have  guaranteed 
all  against  the  danger  of  deceiving,  or  of  being  de 
ceived.  By  enjoining  them  above  all  things  to  preserve 
unity  among  themselves  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other,  Jesus  Christ  must  strongly  have  insisted  upon  the 
only  means  which  would  keep  them  together,  and  in 
their  turn  the  apostles  must  have  repeated  it  over  and 
over  again  in  every  place  to  which  they  carried  the  word 
of  the  gospel.  They  must  have  explained  to  the  bishops, 
as  they  established  then*,  that  the  right  and  obligation  of 
instructing  would  in  all  ages  attach  to  the  episcopal  body 
of  the  Church  :  that  decisions  made  by  it  should  become 
for  the  people  a  rule  of  faith,  manifest  and  at  the  same 
time  unshakeable,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  even  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostles  would  have  car 
ried  their  solicitude  so  far  as  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  they  might  one  day  have  a  mutual  understanding 

*  Tradition  of  the  first  ag-es.' — *  Gospel.     Lust  verse. 
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and  act  in  corvcert  with  one  another,  according  to  the  cir 
cumstances  in  which  it  should  please  heaven  to  place  the 
Churches,  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  and  the  pro 
mulgation  of  their  doctrine.  These  considerations  con 
vince  me,  that,  of  its  own  nature,  the  dogma  of  infalli 
bility  must  have  been  a  dogma  the  most  clearly  known 
from  the  first  times  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless  I 
muke  no  difficulty  in  confessing  that  we  do  not  discover 
so  many  traces  of  it  in  the  three  first  ages  as  in  thus;.' 
(hat  follow.  They  are  not,  however,  devoid  of  them, 
acid  some  of  them  you  shall  be  made  acquainted  with. 
It  they  are  not  to  be  found  so  frequently,  beside  that 
there  remain  hut  few  monuments  of  these  distant  times, 
I  shall  moreover  give  you  two  particular  reasons  for  it. 
Whatever  certainty  there  should  exist,  at  that  time,  that 
from  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops  there  would  result 
an  infallible  opinion,  there  was  no  necessity  of  bavin" 
recourse  to  it  to  condemn  heresies  so  evidently  contrary 
to  faith,  as  were  those  of  the  first  ages,  that  we  know 
not  which  to  be  most  astonished  at,  the  audacity  or  the 
extravagance,  of  their  authors.  It  was  a  most  simple 
and  easy  thing  for  every  teacher  to  refute  such  opinion* 
on  the  ground  of  their  manifest  opposition  to  the  doc 
trine  just  established  by  the  apostles.  The  whole  of  the 
first  age  was  filled  with  their  disciples  ;  the  second  pos 
sessed  many  of  them,  and  those  who  were  not  had  been 
for  the  most  part  instructed  by  the  immediate  succes 
sors  of  these  disciples.  Thus  the  world  was  still  echo 
ing  with  the.  voice  and  doctrine  of  the  apostles:  the  re 
membrance  of  them  was  fresh  and  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  faithful.  Their  seats,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Tertullian,  still  spoke:  it  was  sufficient  in  those  times 
to  say  to  the  innovators ;  "  The  apostles  taught  not  so  ; 
*•  they  wrote  not  so:  your  doctrine  is  not  theirs  ;  this  is 
"  the  first  time  we  have  heard  such  ;  it  i»  false,  it  is  im- 
<k  pious.  "  The  second  reason  is  the  impossibility  there 
existed  during  the  fire  of  persecutions,  for  the  bishops  to 
assemble  and  to  pronounce  decisions  in  common,  and 
to  give  at  that  time  to  the  world  splendid  proofs  of  their 
authority.  In  those  days  of  researches  and  of  blood, 
there  were  no  other  means  of  meeting  novelties  but  bv 
private  condemnations,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the 
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bishops  discover  to  us  unequivocal  traces  of  their  opinion 
of  their  infallibility.  Every  one  who  then  thought  pro 
per  to  dogmatise  to  gain  credit  for  his  foolish  ideas, 
was  marked  bj  the  diocesan  bishop,  who  admonished 
him  of  his  error,  charitably  reproved  him,  refuted, 
threatened,  and  at  last  condemned  him.  The  a  flair  then 
passed  from  one  to  another,  and  according  to  the  facili 
ty  of  circumstances  to  the  neighbouring  bishops,  to  those 
of  the  province  to  those  of  the  apostolic  Churches,  and 
with  more  eagerness  and  deference  still  to  him,  who  pre 
sided  upon  the  eminent  chair  of  the  prince  of  the  apos 
tles. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  it  was  from  this  prin 
cipal  see  that  the  condemnation  came,  which  from  the 
centre  of  unity  reached  in  every  sense  to  the  farthest 
extremities.  The  bishops  adhered  to  it  by  a  consent 
either  expressed  or  tacit,  and  their  separate  approbations 
formed  in  their  great  re-union,  the  irrefragable  decision 
of  the  dispersed  Church  :  the  dogma  was  settled,  and  the 
refractory  innovator  from  that  time  marked  out  to  all 
the  faithful,  as  he  would  be  in  our  days  after  a  similar 
sentence,  under  the  disgraceful  name  of  heretic.  Thus 
in  the  second  age  were  Saturninus,  Basilides,  Valenti- 
nus,  Carpocrates,  Cerdo  and  Marcion,  condemned  and 
stigmatized  as  corruptors  of  the  faith." 

*  It  would  he  an  historical  error  to  imagine  that  the  Churches 
were  then  isolated,  without  communication  together,  and  un 
known  to  one  another,  whereas  from  their  very  origin  they 
tended  to  nothing1  but  to  be  united  together,  being  mutually 
known  and  of  support  to  one  another.  Call  lo  mind  the  cir 
cumstances  of  Fortunatus  going  to  Rome  to  implore  the  autho 
rity  of  the  Hope  in  the  disturbance  that  had  commenced  at  Co- 
rinth  ;  of  Clement,  who  sends  him  back  with  four  deputies  to 
labour  in  re-establishing  order  and  peace  ;  of  Polycarp  going, 
in  person,  at  his  advanced  time  of  life,  to  confer  with  the  pope 
Anicetus  upon  matters  of  discipline  ;  of  Ignatius  writing  seven 
epistles  to  different  Churches  during  the  long  rout,  which  con 
ducted  him  to  martyrdom,  and  begging  of  them  to  send  trusty- 
priests  to  his  Church  at  Antioch  to  console  it  on  his  absence, 
and  soon,  on  his  death.  The  following  is  the  address  of  a  letter 
written  on  occasion  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  as  found  in 
E'.is?bius.  "  The  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Smyrna  salutes 
"  all  persons  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  spread  throughout 
•'  the  world."  In  the  year  166. — Eusebius  has  moreover  p.re- 
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In  less  stormy  periods,  and  when  the  Church  had  a 
respite  under  milder  and  more  humane  Emperors,  the 
bishops  assembled  together,  as  far  as  circumstances  per 
mitted,  and  pronounced  authoritatively  upon  whatever 
belonged  to  faith.  We  learn  this  from  the  following  ve 
ry  remarkable  passage  of  Tertullian  :  <k  According  to 
'*  a  prescribed  ordinance,  from  all  the  Churches,  there 
"  are  in  certain  places  of  Greece  councils  assembled,  in 
"  which  the  most  important  allkirs  are  discussed  publicly 
"  in  common  ;  and  this  representation  of  the  whole 
"  Christian  name  obtains  amongst  us  the  greatest  vene- 
"  ration."*  Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  first  a<jes,  ob 
serves,  "  that,  at  the  birth  of  heresy,  all  the  bishops  of 
"  the  world  rose  up  to  extinguish  the  fire.""  The  ambi 
tious  Mont  anus  aspires  to  pass  for  the  paraclete  promis 
ed  by  Jesus  Christ. c  He  seduces,  by  the  austerity  of 
his  manners  and  of  his  precepts,  and  by  the  imposing 
style  of  his  prophecies.  The  bishops  of  Asia  assemble 

served  for  us  the  letter  of  the  Churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons  to 
the  Churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  on  the  martyrdom  of  Pothi- 
iius,  Atlalus,  of  Salnna  and  their  companions,  in  177.  Even 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  a  correspondence  was  opened 
among  all  the  Churches  and  was  frequent.  St.  Paul  praises 
the  Unmans,  "  because  their  faith  was  spoken  of'in  the  whole 
"  world,  («)  and  because  their  obedience  was  published  in  eve- 
"  ry  place."  (f>)  He  begs  them  to  salute  his  fellow-labourers, 
Prisca  and  Acquila,  who  had  for  his  life  laid  down  their  own 
necks,  to  whom  not  only  he  gave  thanks,  but  also  nil  the 
Churches  of  the  Gentiles,  (c)  From  Asia  Minor,  St.  Joiin,  ac 
cording1  to  ancient  tradition,  addressed  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Panhians,  who  were  so  remote  from  him  and  out  of  the  Roman 
Kmpire.  St.  Peter  wrote  to  the  Christians  of  Pontus,  Gallatia, 
Cappadocia,  of  Asia,  Bythinia,  and  in  fine,  to  all  the  faithful  of 
the  dispersion.  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  addressed  their  epis 
tles  to  all  the  dispersed  tribes,  to  ail  those  who  preserved 
themselves  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(a)  Ch.  i.  v.  8.— (f>)  Ch.  xvi.  v.  19.  — (c)  Tbid,  v.  4, 

»  Treatise  on  fasting,  ch.  XIH.  It  is  to  the  councils  here  made 
mention  of  by  Tertullian,  that  the  learned  Beveridge,  with 
as  much  sagacity  as  correctness,  attributes  the  most  ancient 
ftpo*toHc  canons.  See  his  opinion  on  the  apostolical  canons, 
No.  8,  in  Cotelicr,  t.  I.  p.  430. —  6Ecclesiast.  History,  book  II. 
ch.  XXV. — c  In  the  ye*r  131  under  Marcus  Aurelius. 

VOL.    I.  9» 
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frequently  at  Hierapolis,"  and,  after  much  precaution 
and  a  long  examination,  pronounce  the  prophecies  of 
Montanus  to  be  false  and  profane,  as  also  those  of  Pris- 
cilla  and  Maximilla,  who  had  left  their  husbands  to  join 
the  extravagances  of  the  impostor:  they  condemn  their 
doctrine  and  their  errors,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  com 
munion  of  the  Church. 

In  255,  when  peace  was  restored  to  the  Christians  un 
der  the  Emperor  Gallus,  many  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  late  persecutions  demanded  the  peace,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  were  received  into  it,  af 
ter  having  undergone  the  rigours  of  the  public  penance. 
Novatian,  a  priest  of  a  stern  and  harsh  character,  is  in 
dignant  at  the  condescension  that  is  shewn  to  these  weak 
and  cowardly  creatures,  maintains  that  absolution  can 
not  be  granted  to  those,  who  have  fallen  into  idolatry,  and 
separates  from  Pope  Cornelius*,  whose  see  he  even  de 
sires  to  usurp:  a  synod  of  sixty  bishops  condemns  him 
at  Rome,  and  expels  him  from  the  Church. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch  in  262,  to  draw 
to  the  Christian  religion  Queen  Zenobia,  attempts  to  re 
duce  the  mysteries  to  intelligible  ideas,  and  attacks  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  by  denying  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour.  The  bishops  of  the  province  take  alarm,  flock 
a  second  time  to  Antioch,  condemn  the  errors  of  Paul, 
depose  him  from  his  see,  and  with  one  voice  excommu 
nicate  him.  Paul,  under  the  protection  of  Zenobia,  ob 
stinately  persists  in  not  quitting  his  see,  until  such  time 
as  Aurelian,  becoming  master  of  Antioch,  ordains  that 
the  episcopal  residence  shall  belong  to  him,  to  whom  the 
bishops  of  Rome  address  their  letters ;  judging,  adds 
Theodoret,  that  he,  who  submits  not  to  the  sentence  of 
those  of  his  religion,  ought  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  in 
common  with  them. 

These  examples,  to  which  others  might  easily  be  add 
ed,  prove  that  from  the  first  ages  the  bishops  pronounced 
decidedly  upon  what  pertained  to  faith,  declared  what 
was  revealed  and  what  was  not,  cut  off  from  the  Church 
those  who  refused  to  obey  them,  and  exiled  them  among 
heretics  and  infidels,  by  pronouncing  anathema  upon 

•In  181  unJer  Commodus. 
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them.  And  it  was  not  because  these  men  had  taught 
erroneous  doctrines,  but  because  they  did  not  submit  to 
the  authority  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  because 
they  persisted  in  their  opinions  after  thev  had  been  con 
demned  and  raised  themselves  as  contumacious  rebels 
against  the  decision  of  the  bishops.  '  The  proud  and  the 
'  contumacious  are  struck  unto  death,  by  the  spiritual 
'sword  (said  St.  Cyprian,)  when  they  were  cut  oft' from 
4  the  Church.'*  Now  to  inflict  spiritual  death  on 
proud  spirits,  and  to  devote  the  contumacious  to  eternal 
damnation,  it  was  necessary  that  the  bishops  should 
know  all  their  rights,  that  they  should  be  convinced  they 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  their  decisions  ;  it  was  neces- 
*ary  that  they  should  be  assured  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
with  them,  that  the  spirit  of  truth  never  would  abandon 
llu'in,  and  that,  according;  to  the  order  of  their  master, 
whoever  did  not  hear  them,  deserved  to  be  treated  as  a 
heathen  and  a  publican.  Far  from  suspecting  these  ve 
nerable  bishops,  of  not  knowing  their  authority,  one 
would  be  much  rather  tempted  to  accuse  them  of  having 
exaggerated  it,  and  extended  it  beyond  its  bounds,  by 
attributing  to  their  scanty  synods  an  infallibility  which 
had  only  been  given  to  the  entire  body  of  bishops.  But 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  opinions  it  condemned  in 
these  first  synods,  had  already  been  condemned  by  the 
apostles  ;  that,  perhaps  also,  this  small  number  of  assem 
bled  bishops  knew  to  a  certainty  the  doctrine  of  their  ab 
sent  brethren,  and  that  at  all  events,  the  acceptation  of 
these  would  take  place  in  due  time,  and  conclude  by 
adding  to  the  weight  of  the  synodical  sentences  the  lait 
seal  of  infallibility.11 

•"Spirituali  gladio  tuperbi  et  contumaces  necantur,  dum  de 
"ecclesia  ejiciuntur."  Kp  LXII. 

*  Kusebius  (a]  teaches  us  that  the  council  of  Antioch,  after 
having  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata,  addressed  a  synodical  let 
ter  to  Uionysius,  bishop  of  Rome:  to  Maximus,  bishop  of  Alex 
andria  ;  to  all  the  bishops,  all  the  priests  and  all  the  deacons  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  whole  Catholic  Church  under  heaven. 

44  The  faithful  who  were  in  Asia  (says  Eusebius  again;  assem- 
"  bled  many  times  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and.  having  ex- 
"amined  the  doctrine  of  Montanus,  they  condemned  it;  on 

(a)  Book  VII. 
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The  facts  I  have  just  adduced  speak  for  themselves. 
The  bishops  have  displayed  their  authority  in  all  its  pos- 

"  which  account  these  heretics  were  driven  from  the  Church 
"and  deprived  of  Catholic  communion."  "  One  might  be  sur- 
"  prised"  observes  the  learned  Thomassin,  (a)  "  that  Eusebius, 
"after  saying  that  the  Montanists  were  condemned  by  all  the 
"Catholic  Churches,  is  satisfied  with  proving-  this  by  the  coun- 

"  cils  that  were  held  in  Asia But  the  Churches"of  Asia  were 

"  living  in  communion  and  in  perfect  understanding  with  the 
"  other  Catholic  Churches  of  the  world  ;  they  had  been  inform- 
"  ed  that  these  revolters  were  equally  displeasing  to  the  other 
"  Churches  as  to  themselves.  The  silence  of  the.  other  Church- 
"  es  confirmed  the  examination  and  decision  of  the  Churches  of 
"  Asia." 

"  Pope  Cornelius  wrote  a  letter  to  Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
"  in  which  he  informed  him  what  resolutions  had  been  agreed 
"  to,  by  the  council  and  by  all  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  Africa, 
"  besides  those  of  many  other  provinces.  They  had  also  pub- 
"  lished  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian  and  of  the  other  bishops  of 
"  Africa  who  were  assembled."(6) 

Saint  Alexander,  after  having  assembled  a  council  at  Alex 
andria,  in  which  Arius  and  his  first  adherents  were  condemned 
with  unanimous  voice,  wrote  to  all  the  bishops  a  synodal  let 
ter,  of  which  Theodoret  lias  preserved  us  a  copy.  He  lays  open 
the  proceedings  and  the  doctrine  of  his  council.  Among  other 
things  he  says,  "  We  all  profess  one  only  Catholic  and  aposto- 
"  lie  Church,  always  invincible,  although  all  the  world  conspire 
"  to  make  war  upon  it,  and  victorious  over  all  the  impious  at- 
"  tempts  of  the  heretics,  placing  her  confidence  on  the  word 
"of  the  Father  of  the  family,  Take  courage,  I  have  conquered 
"the  -world."  And  now  see  how  he  concludes.  "Condemn 
"them  with  us  after  the  example  of  your  brethren,  who  have 
"  written  to  me  and  subscribed  to  the  note  which  I  sent  you  to- 
"  gether  with  their  letters.  There  are  some  from  all  Egypt, 
"from  Thebais,  from  Lybia,  Pentapolis,  Syria,  Pamphylia, 
"Asia,  Cappadocia,  and  the  neighbouring1  provinces.  1  am 
"  expecting  to  receive  similar  letters  from  you  ;  for  after  many 
"other  medicines,  I  am  led  to  think  that  the  agreement  of  the 
•'  bishops  could  complete  the  cure  of  those  whom  they  have  led 
"  astray  ."(c) 

He  sent  these  decrees  to  all  the  Churches,  and  from  their 
unity  they  acquired  their  final  strength.  This  is  the  remark  of 
Bossuet  upon  the  decision  just  adduced  to  the  synod  of  Alex 
andria  against  Arius.  Hist  oftlte  Variations.  Book  VII.  Art.  69. 

(«  Traite  aogm.  et  hist,  des  rn'iyent  dont  on  g'eil  »erii  pour  main- 
tenir  f  unite  duns  tons  let  tempt  Ch.  II.  Art.  7. — (6)  Euaebius, 
Book  VI.  on  J\"ovadtin. — ^c  Athan  I.  JJitc.  uyuinst  Arius. 
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nb!e  extent;  the  faithful  have  recognised  it  by  complying 
with  the  sentences  passed  upon  the  heretics,  with  whom 
they  ceaseil  from  that  time  to  hold  aiiv  communication, 
'['hus  tin-  usa»:e  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  dogma  of  infallibility  was  re 
cognised  in  it.  We  «ee,  moreover,  in  the.  few  writing* 
that  are  come  down  to  us  from  these  times,  that  the  fa 
thers  considered  this  dogma  as  a  truth  generally  estab 
lished. 

Let  us  return  to  the  beautiful  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius, 
of  which  I  spoke  in  mv  preceding  letter.  '  While  among 
'you,  I  loudlv  called  i-pon  you  and  said:  I5e  united  to 
'the  bishop."  Avoid  di\isions  as  the  sourre  of  evils: 
•all  of  von  follow  the  bishops,  as  Jesus  Christ  follow!* 
his  Father.''"  You  see  the  episcopal  authority  marked 
out  as  the  meana»of  preserving  uttitv — •  I  bid  you  fare- 

•  well  in  Jesus  ('hrist     Be  submissive  to  the  bishops  and 

•  the  priests,  according  to  the  command  of  God.''     I  ex 
hort  you  to  do  every  thing  in  divine  concord,  the  bishop 
presiding  in  the  place  of  God.'d     It  is  still  to  the  episco 
pal  chair  that  he  attaches  the  bond  of  unity.     •  You  must 
4  concur  with  the  aid  of  the  bishops,  as  you  do  :  for  your 
'  worthy  priests  are  in  harmony  with  them,  like  the  chords 
'  of  a  lyre,  and  your  union  forms  a  wondeiful  harmony. 

' Take  care,  therefore,  not  to  resist  the  bishop,  that 

'  you  may  be  subject  to  God  ; for  all  those  whom  the 

'  Father  of  the  family  sends  for  the  government  of  his 
'  house,    you   ought    to  receive  as    you   would  him  that 

•  >en.ls  them.''      We  will   not  press  the  words  of  Saint 
Ignatius  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  he  attached  infallibi 
lity   individually   to  eacli   bishop.     Those   of  whom    he 
speaks  were  personally  known  to  him.      He  knew   that 
their  doctrine  was  pure  and  conformable  with  the  univer 
sal  doctrine;  that  union  reigned  between  them  and   the 
priests,  between  them  and  all  those  whom  the  Father  of 
the   family  had   sent  for    the  government  of  his  house. 
Now  this  unity  would   have  ceased,  immediately  that   a 
bishop  taught  any  dogma  contrary  to  the  received  doc- 

*  To  the  Philadelphians.— b  To  the  Christians  of  Smyrna. 
r-  To  the  Christians  ot  Trailer— d  To  the  Christians  of  Magne 
sia. ••••  To  the  Epliesians. 
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trine  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Paul 
of  Samosata,  condemned  and  deposed  by  his  brethren. 
Thus,  then,  when  we  come  to  analvze  the  matter,  we 
find,  that  it  was  upon  the  conformity  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  bishops,  that  Saint  Ignatius  founded,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  particular  authority  of  each  bishop, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  entire  submission  he  required  to  be 
paid  to  them  by  the  people  ;  and,  by  a  more  remote  con 
sequence,  it  appears  necessary,  according  to  his  princi 
ples,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops 
must  have  been  infallible,  otherwise  the  faithful,  by  con 
forming  themselves  to  the  bishops  according  to  the  com 
mand  of  God.  might  have  been  drawn  into  error,  without 
any  means  of  being  preserved  from  it.  In  a  word,  if  we 
understand  the  doctrine  of  this  great  man,  he  teaches  us 
that  the  unity  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the  submis 
sion  of  the  faithful  to  their  particular  bishop,  and  on  the 
agreement  of  the  bishops  among  themselves,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  supreme  authority  given  to  the  body  of  the 
bishops  is  the  safeguard  of  unity.  We  find  the  same 
doctrine  taught  one  hundred  and  forty  years  afterwards 
by  the  illustrious  doctor  and  martyr  of  Carthage.  '  The 
*  Caiholic  Church  is  one,'  wrote  Saint  Cyprian,  'and  the 
'bishops  joined  together  are  the  bonds  of  this  urnon.'" 
These  few  words  comprise  the  whole  subject  of  this  and 
the  preceding  letter:  they  give  you  in  abridgment  the 
entire  theory  of  the  unity  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church.' 

Fifty  years  before  Saint  Cyprian.  Irenssus,c  a  disciple 
of  Saint  John  through  Polycarp  and  Papias,  and,  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Pothinus,  second  bishop  of  Ly 
ons,  wrote  his  great  work  Upon  Heresies,  Hear  what  he 
says  in  Book  IV.  ch.  XLIIl:  'For  this  reason  we  must 

*  P.p.  XXXIII.— b  "  There  is  but  one  episcopacy  spread  on  all 
"sides  in  man}'  bishops  united  together."  Cyprian,  in  his  Ef>. 
to  Jintodinnus,  bishop  of  Africa,  and  again,  in  his  book  On 
L'nity  ;  "  The  Catholic  Church  is  united  in  all  its  parts  and  con. 
'•solidated  by  the  cement  (g-Iutino)  of  the  bishops  adhering  to 
"  one  another.  We,  who  are  bishops  and  who  preside  in  the 
"Church,  we  ought  particularly  and  more  closely  to  embrace 
"and  defend  this  unity."-..-'  Born  in  120,  martyred  under  Mar- 
rus  Aurelius  in  203. 
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'  obey  those  vvlio  preside  in  the  Church,  who  hold  their 
'  succession  from  the  apostles,  as  we  have  shewn,  and 
'  who,  with  the  succession  of  the  episcopacy,  have  re- 
1  ceived  the  certain  grace  of  truth,  according  to  the  good 
k  pleasure  of  the  Father.'  Where  the  certain  grace  of 
truth  is  found,  there,  assuredly,  no  error  is  to  be  appre 
hended  :  and  there,  of  course,  must  be  found  infallibility. 
And  again  in  the  XLV.  chapter  of  the  same  book,  speak 
ing  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  he  adds  :  *  It  is  they, 
'  who  preserve  the  faith  that  we  hold  of  God  alone,  wh'o' 
4  made  all  things  ;  they  who  expound  to  us  the  scriptures, 
'without  danger  of  errors.'  Let  us  then  boldly  follow 
their  exposition  of  scripture,  confident  as  we  are  with 
Saint  Irenacuis,  that  we  can  never  go  astray,  while  we 
follow  their  steps,  nor  fall  into  error,  while  we  adopt 
their  interpretations. 

Tertullian,"  so  celebrated  for  his  writings,  and   above 

all  for    his  excellent   book  on   the  Prescriptions   against 

the  heretics,    addresses    them  in  the    following   ironical 

strain.     "Well!  then,    for   your    satisfaction,    we  will 

suppose  that  all  the  Churches  have  fallen  in  error  ! .  .  .. 

not   one  of  them  has   been  looked  upon    by  the  Holy 

Spirit  ;  not  one    directed  in  truth  bv  the   Spirit  which 

Cnrist  had  sent,  and  which  he  had  asked  of  his  Father 

to  be   for  his  people  the  teacher  of  truth  !  This   a^ent 

ot  God,  this  vicar  of  Christ  has  then  we   will  suppose 

neglected    his  ministry,    by   permitting  the  Churches 

to  think  and   believe    otherwise,   than   he    had  himself 

announced   to   them    by  the    mouth    of  his   apostles.*' 

Tertullian    observed     in   this    passage    that,    according 

to  the  heretics,    it   would  follow  that   all  the    Churches 

had  fallen  into  error,  because  they  all  wgre  agreed  upon 

the    articles,  which  the  heretics  "rejected.     He   sets  oft' 

the    absurdity  of  such    a    supposition,    by    introducing 

the   perpetual  assistance  of  the    Holy  Spirit,   promised 

to  the  Church  by  Jesus  Christ.     It  was  his  belief  there- 

•>re  that  the  Church   was   always   guided  in  the  truth 

by  the  Holy    Spirit,    and    under   its    influence    always 

secure    from    error :  and    this    his   belief   was    founded 

upon  the  same  reason  and  the  same  promises  that  have 

•  Died  in  216. 
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induced  the  belief  of  it  in  all  Christian  ages  before  and 
after. 

If  I  have  prolonged  the  discussion  of  the  three  first 
ages,  it  is  because  they  are  in  general  less  known, 
because  it  was  necessary  to  shew  that  the  promises  of 
Jesus  Christ,  being  then  more  recent,  must  on  that  ac 
count  have  been  more  lively  in  the  remembrance  of 
men  ;  because  the  bishops  who  illustrated  the  rising 
Church  were  well  acquainted  with  the  rights  and  obli 
gations  of  their  ministry,  and  because,  to  discover  with 
more  splendour  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  with  which 
their  minds  were  profoundly  impressed,  nothing  more 
was  wanting  in  those  times  than  the  appearance  of 
favourable  circumstances.  These  circumstances  did 
at  last  appear  when  Providence  called  Constantine*  U> 
the  throne,  and  seated  religion  on  it  with  him.  Soon 
were  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world  beheld  assembling 
at  Nice,b  where  the  doctrine  of  Arius  was  solemnly 
condemned  and  banished.  The  doctrine  of  Macedonius 
was  afterwards  treated  iu  the  same  mariner  at  the  general 
council  of  Constantinople,0  that  of  Nestorius  atEphesus  :•' 
that  of  Eutychites  at  Ghalcedon.8  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  mention  all  the  oecumenical  councils  that  distinguish 
ed  the  following  ages  up  to  the  council  of  Trent.  Let 
but  an  attentive  observation  be  made  of  the  circumstan 
ces,  and  motives  which  caused  the  convocation  of  these 
councils,  the  manner  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  fa 
thers  in  them  and  the  reception  their  decrees  met  with 
in  the  world,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  all  ages 
there  prevailed  a  general  persuasion  that  the  episcopal 
authority  was  the  means  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
preserve  unity  among  all  his  disciples,  and  that  the 
opinions  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops  are  for 
all  an  infallible  rule  of  faith.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
pursue  in  detail  this  examination  of  the  councils:  let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  that  of  Nice. 

Arius.  being  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Alexandria, 
makes  his  complaint  to  several  bishops  in  other  parts, 
explains  to  them  his  principles,  declares  his  submission, 

•In  306.  Proclaimed  afterwards  at  Konie,  by  the  Senate, 
first  Augustus,  J 13, — h  In  325.— e  [a  08 1. — d  In  431. — "  In  451. 
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The  first  business,  the  council  entered  upon,  was  that 
of  Anns.*  It  sets  about  it  with  that  maturity  and  wis 
dom  that  was  to  be  expected  from  so  great  and  learned 
an  assembly,  in  which  also  were  sitting  a  great  number 
of  confessors  of  the  faith,  mutilated  in  the  persecution  of 
Licinius  and  covered  with  scars,  which  Constantine 
kissed  with  respect.  Arius  and  his  doctrine  were  una 
nimously  condemned,  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Word 
recognised  and  fixed  to  the  immortal  symbol,  which  is 
still  to  this  day  repeated  by  all  Christians.  The  fathers 
of  Nice,  at  the  end  of  their  labours,  addressed  a  synodal 
letter  to  all  the  Churches  under  heaven,  to  notify  their 
decisions  and  to  offer  them  to  the  acceptation  of  all  the 
Bishops  in  the  world.  In  it  they  say;  'that  with  one 
«  voice  it  had  been  resolved  to  anathemize  Arius  and  his 
1  impious  doctrine.'  They  had  already  presented  the 
decree  of  his  condemnation  to  the  Emperor,1"  who  had 
received  it  with  the  highest  veneration  as  if  it  had  been 
drawn  up  by  heaven  itself  and  had^been  sent  to  him  on 
the  part  of  God:  he  added,  that  whoever  would  not  sub 
mit  should  be  b-mished  as  a  rebel  to  a  divine  decision. 
This  menace  reduced  to  obedience  Arius  and  the  fautors 
ofhis  doctrine,  who  till  then  had  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
decision  of  ths  council.  Constantine  afterwards  dis 
patched  two  letters,  one  encyclical,  addressed  to  the 
Churches  in  general,  the  other  to  the  Church  of  Alexan 
dria,  where  the  heresy  had  first  appeared.  In  the  first 
are  found  these  words:  'Whatever  is  done  in  the 
1  councils  of  the  bishops  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
'will  of  (rod.'  And  in  the  second,  after  enumerating 
the  tumults,  djscords,  and  schisms  that  the  heresy  had 
produced,  he  adds : '  It  was  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all 
« these  that,  by  the  will  of  God,  I  assembled  so  great  a 
«  number  of  bishops  at  Nice.'  And  at  the  conclusion  : 
<  What  thrae  hundred  bishops  have  ordained  is  nothing 
'  else  than  the  sentence  of  the  only  Son  of  God  :  the 
'  Holy  Spirit  has  declared  the  will  of  God  by  means  of 
'  these  great  men,  whom  he  inspired.  Therefore  let  no 

"  See  the  Histoire  <le  l\1rianismf.  Liv  J.  Mairnbourgv- -  *  Ru- 
finus,  Gelnius. 
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one  doubt,  let  no  one  delay ;  but  all  of  you  return  in  good 
'earnest  into  the  way  of  truth.'*  Before  he  dismissed 
tliem,  he  re-assembled  the  bishops  in  his  palace,  where 
he  delivered  to  them  an  excellent  discourse  to  recom 
mend  to  them  the  peace  of  the  Church,  which  they 
would  preserve  by  preserving  inviolably,  amongst  them 
selves,  a  perfect  union  of  mind  and  heart,  in  unity  of  clot- 
trine  and  sentiment,  conformably  with  what  the  Holy 
.Spirit  had  just  established  by  their  means  in  the  council." 

Eusebius,  of  Cesarea,c  who  a  long  time  opposed  the 
word  consubstantial,  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  Con- 
stantine,  in  which  he  praises  his  indefatigable  y.'-al  to  M-- 
cure  the  superiority  of  that  salutary  faith,  which  the  Ho 
ly  Spirit  himself  had  truly  promulgated  by  the  holv  fa 
thers  assembled  at  Nice. 

After  the  condemnation  of  Arius.  they  examined  the 
question  of  the  paschal  solemnity  :  all  the  fathers  agreed 
to  observe  it  on  the  same  day,  and  the  orientals  promis 
ed  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  all  liie  other  Churches,. 
that  is  to  say,  of  Italy,  of  Africa  of  Lvbia,  of  E^ypt. 
of  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  Greece,  Asia,  ana  Ponius 
4  The  council  of  Nice,'  says  Athanasius,  in  his  apology, 
'.Uas  been  doubly  useful,  because  the  people  of  Syria, 

-  Lybia,  Mesopotamia,  had  not  been  accustomed  to  ccl- 

*  ebrate  the  pasch  on  the  proper  day,  and  because  the 
4  Ariaii    heresy  had    arisen   against   the   Church.     The 
4  catholic  world  assembled  in  council.     The  day  of  the 
4  pasch    was    regulated    for     all,     and    Arianism    was 
4  condemned.      It    is    true    that    for    the  day    of    th« 
4  pasch  they  used  these  terms,  it  hath  seemed  good  to  us, 
'after  the  example  of  the  apostles,  in  order  that  all  ths 
4  world  may  obey — but  to  regulate  faith  they  said  :  the 
4 Catholic  Church  believes;   and  immediately  they  add 
4  the  entire  confession,  to  shew  that  it  was  not  a  new 
4  doctrine,  but  that  of  the  apostles,  and  that  what  they 

•Tims  it  was  that  the  decision  of  the  council  was  proposed 
as  a  divine  oracle,  after  \\hich  there  was  nothing  niore  to  be 
examined  :  for  we  are  not  to  doubt  thai  these  lettcis  of  the  Km- 
peror  were  dictated  by  the  bishops,  or  at  least  drawn  up  accord 
ing  to  their  instructions.  This  is  the  reflection  made  bv  the 
judicious  Fleury,  after  introducing  the  letters  of  the  Kmperor. 
Jfiit.  Etcle*.  t.  1.  p.  1:9.  edit,  in  4to. — b  Hist.  d$  » Ariani»m«,— 
"  Etjseb.  Sozom. 
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'  had  put  down  in  writing  was  not  their  own  invention 
'  but  derived  from  the  apostles.' 

But  if  afterwards  Arius  and  some  of  his  adherents  re 
tracted  their  word  and  the  obedience  they  had  sworn, 
the  passions  incident  to  men  explain  this  perjury  but  too 
well ;  we  should  doubtless  lament  it,  and  deplore  the  fa 
tal  consequences  it  produced  upon  the  unfortunate  reigns 
of  Constantius  and  Valens.  But  it  is  enough  for  our  pre 
sent  purpose  to  know  that  Arius  and  his  partisans  had  re 
cognised  this  authority  before  it  explained  itself:  and  that 
thev  themselves  had  afterwards  submitted  to  its  decision, 
and  that  they  did  not  venture  to  revolt  against  it  for  a 
considerable  time  after  their  condemnation.  With  re 
gard  to  the  other  bishops  in  various  parts,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  assist  at  the  council,  they  almost  all  ap 
plauded  its  decrees :  the  most  enlightened  doctors  took 
up  the  defence  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  called  in 
question,  and  generally  all  nations  conformed  to  them. 
The  Nicene  Creed,  already  adopted  by  the  universal 
Church,  was  for  the  second  time  universally  proclaimed 
at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  there  received  the 
additions  made  necessary  by  the  heresy  of  Macedonius 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  the  sixth  age,  it  was  pub 
licly  recited  JR  the  Greek  Churches,  according  to  the  or 
dinance  of  Timotheus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  sung 
in  the  Churches  of  Spain,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Oriental  Churches,  by  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Tole 
do:"  in  Gaul  and  Germany  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century;  towards  the  year  1014,  in  all  Italy, 
by  the  constitution  of  Benedict  VIII.;  in  fine  it  has  been 
kept  by  the  reformation  ;  and  in  our  days  it  is  still  held 
in  honour  among  almost  all  protestant  communions. 

And  to  say  a  word  upon  the  individual  opinion  of  the 
most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  Church;  the  learned  Eu- 
sebiijs  of  Cesarea,  who,  in  the  council,  held  out  a  long 
time  against  the  term  consubstantial,  was  not  on  that  ac 
count  prevented  from  writing  afterwards, h  that  the  Ho 
ly  Spirit  himself  had  truly  promulgated  the  faith,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  fathers  of  Nice.  He  had  already 
reckoned  among  the  evils  inflicted  by  Licinius  on  the 

»  589, »  In  the  life  of  ConsUintme. 
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Church,  the  prohibition  to  assemble  councils.  'For,* 
adds  the  historian,  '  important  controversies  can  never 
»  be  terminated  without  a  synod."  We  know  with  what 
strength,  spirit  and  eloquence  Athanasius  supported  du 
ring  a  struggle  of  50  years,  against  the  Semiarians,  th" 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Threatened  with  exile 
when  in  his  see,  and  with  death  in  his  exile,  he  evinced 
the  same  courage,  and  had  not  less  credit  at  the  extremi 
ties  of  Gaul,  at  Trevcs,  than  in  Egypt,  and  at  Alex 
andria.  From  all  the  places,  to  which  he  was  constrained 
to  take  refuge,  he  combated  with  unshaken  firmness  that 
heresy  armed  as  it  was  with  the  power  of  two  Kmperors, 
and  many  times  in  synod  carried  off  in  triumph  the  for 
mula  of  Nice,  as  the  rule  of  the  orthodox  faith.*  He 
calls  it  the  word  of  God,  the  divine  and  sacred  oracle  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  *  AVhat  can  be  wanting  to  the  council 
4  of  Nice  that  we  can  desire  further?  The  Indians  are 
'  not  ignorant  of  it,  and  all  the  christians  of  barbarous 
f  countries  revere  it.  The  word  of  God,  who  has  spoken 
'by  this  oecumenical  council,  will  remain  for  ever.-  See 
now  how  he  commences  the  profession  of  faith,  which 
the  Emperor  Jovian  had  demanded  of  him  in  303,  after 
the  agitated  and  unfortunate  reigns  of  Constantius  and 
Julian.  'Know  then,  ()  Emperor,  that  the  faith,  which 
'  the  fathers  of  Nice  have  acknowledged,  is  the  faith  that 
'has  been  preached  from  the.  beginning  ;  know  that  it  is 
'  followed  by  all  the  Churches  of  the  world,  whether  in 
'Spain  or  in  England,  in  Gaul,  in  all  Italy,  in  l)al- 
'  matia,  Dacia.  Mysia,  Macedonia  and  all  Greece,  in 
'  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Isauria,  Egypt.  Lybia,  Pont'is  and 
'  Cappadocia.  To  these  we  must  add  all  our  neighbour 
ing  Churches,  as  well  us  those  of  (he  east,  except  a 
'  small  number,  who  arc  in  the  party  of  the  Arians.  \\'e 
•know  all  those  whom  we  have  just  named  and  others 
'still  more  distant :  we  even  have  letters  from  ihem," 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  expresses  himself  of  the  fathers  of 
Nice  with  the  same  veneration.  '  Truly,  with  them  was 
*  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  when  two  or  three  arc  gathered 
'together,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,  for  how 
'  should  we  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  Jesu.s  Christ  him- 

•tccles.  Hist.  TJ.  T.  c.  LT.  -b  Ep    to  the  Bishops  of  Africa, 
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'self  invisibly  presided  over  this  great  and  holy  assem- 
'  bly  ?'  St.  Hilary,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Jerome  'hold  the 
same  language.  St.  Ambrose, a  whose  sentiments  ought 
to  be  discoverable  in  every  Christian  heart,  hesitated  not 
to  declare  :  <  I  embrace  the  decrees  of  Nice,  from  which 
'  neither  death  nor  the  sword  shall  separate  me.'  Saint 
Augustine  calls  it  'the  council  of  the  world,  whose  de- 
'  crees  are  equal  to  the  divine  commandments. '  Speak 
ing  of  the  error  of  Saint  Cyprian  upon  rebapftzation,  he 
says,  that  '  this  holy  martyr  would  have  adhered  to  the 
<  decision  of  the  Church,  if  the  truth  had  been  cleared 
'  up  and  declared  in  his  time  by  a  general  council,"'  as 
it  afterwards  was  at  Aries  awl  Nice.  From  these  prin 
ciples,  which  are  also  ours,  this  great  man  concluded 
in  another  passage,  as  we  also  conclude  with  him,  '  that 
'  disputes  may  be  tolerated  before  the  matter  is  decided 
'  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  that  to  dispute  af- 
'  ter  such  decision,  is  to  root  up  the  foundation  of  the 
«  Church  itself.'0 

Pope  Leo  declares  that,  "  they  could  never  be  reck- 
"  oned  among  catholics,  who  would  not  follow  the  defi- 
"  nitions  of  the  venerable  synod  of  Nice,  or  the  regula- 
"  tions  of  the  great  council  of  Chalcedon."d  "I  de- 
-"clare,  wrote  Gregory  the  Great,  that  I  receive  and 
"  venerate  the  four  lirst  general  councils,  as  the  four 
"  books  of  the  holy  gospeU"8  Socrates,  who  wrote  his 
ecclesiastical  history  a  century  after  the  council,  says,, 
that  "  the  fathers  of  Nice,  although  for  the  greater  part 
"simple  and  unlearned,  could  not  fall  into  error,  be- 
"  cause  they  were  enlightened  by  the  light  of  the  Holy 
"  Spirit."f ' 

It  would  certainly  be  very  easy,  were  it  not  long  and 
tedious,  to  produce  here  many  other  passages  which  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  furnish  upon  this 
subject.  You  will  perhaps  be  more  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  authority  of  the  fathers  of  Nice  has  found  de 
fenders  even  amongst  the  reformers.  The  most  learned 
and  the  most  moderate  protestant  theologians  have  made 

n  Kp  .XXXV,  Lib.  V.— hB.  II.  ch  IV.  on  Bapt— c  Serm.  XIV. 
de  verb,  upost.—*  Ep.  LXXV1II.—  fB.  I.  Ep.  XXIV.— f  B.  I.  ch. 
U. 
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no  difficulty  in  submitting  to  the  decisions  of  the  four 
first  general  councils  :  ana  upon  that  of  Nice  hear  how, 
amongst  others,  Hull,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  one  of  the 
most  skilful  divines  of  your  English  Church,  expresses 
himself.  "  In  this  council  was  discussed  one  of  the 
"  principal  articles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  (the  divi- 
"  nity  of  Jesus  Christ.)  If  upon  a  leading  article  we 
"  can  iiiin^ine  that  all  the  pastors  of  the  Church  could 
"  have  fallen  into  error  and  led  the  faithful  astray,  how 
"shall  we  be  able  to  defend  the  word  of  Christ,  who 
'•  promised  his  apostles,  and,  in  their  persons,  their  suc- 
"  cessors,  to  be  always  with  them?  a  promise,  which 
"  would  not  be  true,  since  the  apostles  were  not  to  live 
"  long,  were  it  not  that  their  successors  are  here  com- 
"  pri.-od  in  the  persons  of  the  apostles. "•  You  see  the 
infallibility  of  the  council  of  Nice  here  recognized  by  the 
learned  bishop  of  St.  David's,  as  resting  on  the  firmest 
foundation,  the  promises  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  word 
shall  never  pass  away.  The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hull,  is 
the  reasoning  of  antiquity,  of  all  the  fathers,  and  of  the 
Church  at  all  times.  It  might,  and  it  ought  to  have  led 
him  to  the  Church,  and  yet  did  not  do  it.  A  deplora 
ble  example  this  of  the  tyranny,  that  the  prejudices  of 
education  and  the  miserable  interests  of  the  world  exer 
cise  over  even  well  disposed  minds.* 

What  I  have  been  saying  on  the  circumstances,  pre- 

"  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  pref.  No.  2.  p.  2.—  During 
my  residence  in  England,  there  fell  into  my  hands  a  very  vo 
luminous  collection  of  notes  upon  Ecclesiastical  History.  They 
were  loose  and  superficial,  indicating  much  reading-  but  little 
learning.  Tiu-  author,  who  called  himself  a  theologian,  allud 
ing  to  the  p:iss;\ge  above  quoted,  evinces  much  spleen  against 
the  learned  bishop,  lie  observes,  nevertheless,  and  with  more 
reason  than  he  a^iearsto  think,  that  with  such  principle!  upon 
the  authority  or  the  Church,  Bull  ought  to  have  taken  a  bold 
step,  and  finished  the  business  by  passing  over  to  the  Church  o 
Home.  There  is  not  less  justness  in  this  observation,  than  truth 
in  the  doctrine  that  gave  rise  to  it.  Happy  wo  dd  have  been 
both  the  critic  and  the  bishop,  had  the  former  learned  the  prin 
ciple  from  the  latter,  and  had  both  been  blessed  with  courage 
enough  to  follow  up  its  consequence  !  This  author,  whose  light 
notes  have  left  but  few  traces  in  my  mind,  is  called,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  Doctor  Jortin. 
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ceding,  accompanying,  and  succeeding  the  first  general 
council,  ought,  one  would  imagine,  to  be  sufficient  to 
convince  you  that  before  and  after  this  assembly,  as  well 
as  during  its  sitting,  it  was  the  general  persuasion  that 
infallibility  had  been  promised  to  the  Church,  to  main 
tain  unity  of  doctrine  and  government.  You  have  seen 
the  motives  that  induced  the  bishops  to  desire  its  convo 
cation,  and  the  Emperor  to  effect  it.  You  have  seen  all 
parties  acknowledging  beforehand  the  authority  of  the 
great  council,  and  prepared  to  submit  to  its  decisions. 
You  have  heard  the  illustrious  testimonies,  that  have 
since  been  given  of  it;  its  formulary  of  faith  applauded 
throughout  the  world,  received  as  coming  from  heaven 
itself;  celebrated  in  hymns,  in  the  solemnities  of  wor 
ship,  and  in  the  Liturgies;  engraven  upon  the  memories 
of  all  the  faithful,  and  repeated  from  age  to  age,  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  by  every  Christian  tongue. 
As  to  the  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the  fathers  of 
this  council,  whatever  distrust  they  might  individually 
have  had  of  their  own  lights,  there  was  undoubtedly  not 
oiie  of  them,  who  did  not  remember  the  promise  of  Je 
sus  Christ,  and  who,  upon  his  woxd.  was  not  convinced 
that  the  spirit  of  truth  hovered  invisibly  orer  the  assem 
bly  to  direct  its  decisions.  You  have  already  heard  one 
of  those  who  sat  among  the  judges  of  the  faith,  Eusebius 
ot  Cesarea,  and  also  Athanasiu-s,  who  had  the  honor  of 
accompanying  Alexander,  his  patriarch,  to  Ihe  council, 
and  of  distinguishing  himself  by  his  erudition-  and  elo 
quence.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  recurring  here 
to  their  testimonies.  The  anathemas  pronounced  by  the 
council  will  suffice.  They  plainly  shew  an  entire  con 
fidence  of  infallibility.  A  society  that  does  not  possess 
it,  and  that  from  its  own  confession  may  be  surprised  in 
to  error,  might  indeed  exclude  from  its'basom  those  who 
should  refuse  to  conform  to  its  laws  ;  but  to  denounce  to 
execration,  to  devote  to  eternal  malediction,  and  to  deli 
ver  up  to  satan,  those  who  would  not  receive  its  deci 
sions,  ^this  goes  far  beyond  the  rights  and  the  power  of 
man  ;  it  belongs  only  to  a  society,  convinced  that  it  pos 
sesses  an  extraordinary  privilege,  and  which,  feeling  it 
self  under  the  protection  and  direction  of  the  Holv  SU 
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rit,  is  firmly  persuaded  that,  with  such  a  guide,  it  can 
not  err  in  its  decisions. 

Moreover,  this  principle  of  authority,  so  solidly  es 
tablished  by  tradition  and  holy  scripture,  gains  greater 
strength,  when  contrasted  with  the  principle  of  the  re 
formation.  It  is  evident  that  this  would  never  have 
gained  ground,  any  more  than  any  other  heresy  before 
it,  if  it  had  submitted  itself,  as  it  should  have  done,  to 
the  authority  that  condemned  it.  It  was  obliged  to  com 
mence  its  operations  by  rising  up  in  revolt  against  that 
authority  ;  and  it  was  necessarily  obliged  to  labour,  in 
the  first  place,  to  overturn  the  rampart,  which  alone 
would  have  arrested  its  progress,  and  which  till  that 
time  had  been  generally  held  in  the  world  to  have  been 
established  by  Jesus  Christ  himself.  The  reformers 
therefore  were  continually  repeating  to  the  people,  that 
all  men  were  subject  to  error;  and  that  no  man,  nor  as 
sembly  of  men,  could  arrogate  a  claim  to  infallibility  ; 
that  it  was  the  attribute  of  God,  that  the  scripture,  in 
spired  by  him,  alone  shared  it  with  him ;  that  the  scrip 
ture  alone  was  the  rule  of  our  faith,  sufficiently  clear,  at 
least  in  every  thing  essential,  for  each  one  to  understand 
it,  to  decide  from  it  between  good  and  bad  doctrine,  and 
thus  form,  his  religjcm  according  t«  his  conscience,  1#\ 
us  pause  a  little  on  this  principle,  which  substitutes  pri 
vate  judgment  for  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  episcopal 
body. 

The  scripture  alone,  the  rule  of  our  faith!  The  scrip 
ture  sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  mind»! 
Begin  then  by  teaching  men  how  to  read.  Three  fourths  of 
mankind  cannot  read,  or  they  read  so  imperfectly  that 
they  hes;i;ite  at  every  word.  Such  are  labourers,  artifi 
cers,  and  those  condemned  to  gain  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  j  who  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
time,  nor  the  instruction  necessary  for  learning, 

The  scripture  alone  the  rule  of  our  faith!  sufficiently 
clear  and  intelligible  to  all  minds!  In  the  Acts  of  the 
apostles*  we  read  as  follows;  "Philip  rising  up  uent ; 
4  and  behold  a  man  of  Ethiopia,  a  Kunuch,  of  great  au- 
•  thority  under  Candace,  the  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians, 

•Ch.  VIII.  v.  11. 
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'  who  had  charge  over  all  her   treasures,   had  come  to 
'  Jerusalem  to  adore.     And   he  was  returning  sitting 

*  in  his  chariot,  and  reading  Isaias,   the  prophet.     And 

*  the  Spirit  said  to  Philip,  Go  near  and  join  thyself  to 

*  this  chariot  ',  and  Philip  running   thither,   heard  him 
'  reading   the   prophet  Isaias,    and    he  said,    Thinkest 
4  thou   that    thou    understandest   what    thou    readest  ? 
'  Who  said,  and  how  can  I,  unless  some  man  shew  me  !' 
Put,  in  these  days,   the  scriptures  into  the  hands  of  all 
those  who  know  how  to  read,  and  ask  the  greater  part. 
Do  you  understand  what  you  read  ?  If  they  are  as  hon 
est  as  the  Eunuch  of  Candace,  they  will  answer  you  to 
gether  with  him  ;  How  can  we  unless  some  man  shew 
us  ? 

The  scripture  alone,  the  rule  of  our  faith  !  sufficiently 
clear  and  intelligible  to  all  minds!  And  how  comes  it 
then  that  the  sublime  reformers,  those  even  who  were  the 
first  to  make  the  scriptures  the  only  rule  of  our  faith, 
have  never  been  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  upon 
the  sense  of  this  same  scripture  ?  How  comes  it  that 
Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and  those  sprung  from  them, 
could  not  manage  for  their  lives  to  agree  together?  I 
should  not  so  soon  finish,  were  I  to  enumerate  all  their 
differences.  Here  is  a  specimen :  *  It  is  clear  from 

*  scripture,  says  Zuinglius,  that  we  receive  only  bread 

*  and  wine  in   the  sacrament. — You   deceive  yourself, 
4  replies  Calvin,  it  is  clear  from  scripture  that  the  true 
4  body  and  true  blood  are  present ;  not  in  the  sacrament, 
'  but  to  him  that  worthily  receives  it..— You  neither  of 
«you  understand  any  thing  about  it,  exclaims  Luther, 
'  stepping  jn  between  them,  you   are  two  asses ;  you 
i  hold   this  doctrine  fron)  the   devil.     It  is  clear   from 
'  scripture,   adds  he  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  that  we 
Mnustapcuse  tjie  Holy  Spirit  of  lying,  or  believe  that 

*  the  sacred  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  real- 

*  ly  present  in  the  sacrament,  as  well  as  for  him  that 
«  receives  it.'     If  the  scripture  is  so  clear  and  intelligi 
ble,  how  do  you  account,  I  say,  for  their  eternal  dis 
putes  ?  and   how   came   the    reformation   by  following 
one  and  the  same  guide,  to  go  astray  in  so  many  differ- 
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ent  directions  ?•    Often  have  they  endeavoured  to  rally, 
often  have  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  all  parties  by 

•"  It  is  cf  great  importance  (wrote  Calvin  to  Melanchton) 
"  that  there  should  not  be  transmitted  to  future  ages  any  sus- 
"  picion  of  the  divisions  that  exist  amongst  us  :  for  it  is  beyond 
"imagination  ridiculous,  after  having  quarrelled  with  all  the 
"  world  that  we  sould  agree  so  little  among  ourselves  from  the 
"  Tery  commencement  of  our  reform. "(fl)  He  was  speaking 
here  of  the  disputes  upon  the  sense  of  the  words,  Thix  is  my 
body. 

Luther  spoke  still  better,  on  the  same  subject :  "  If  tha 
K  world  is  to  last  much  longer,  I  do  declare,  considering  all 
M  these  different  interpretations  of  the  scripture,  there  is  no 
"  other  means  remaining  for  us  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
"faith,  than  that  of  receiving  the  decrees  of  the  councils  and 
"  taking  refuge  under  their  authority  ."(A)  He  therefore  ulti 
mately  felt  the  necessity  of  unity  in  faith,  and  the  impossibility  of 
effecting  it  without  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  after  two  hundred  years  more  of  experience, 
protestants  should  not  be  still  more  struck  with,  and  convinced 
of  the  justness  of  this  reflection  ? 

Melanchton  and  Chatillon,  stupified  with  the  confusion  of 
ideas  that  prevailed  among  them,  declared,  the  former,  "that 
"  it  was  well  enough  known  whom  to  avoid,  but  not  whom  to 
"follow;"  the  latter,  "that  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
**  truth  was  or  was  not  on  their  side.'1 

"  But  in  fine,  in  what  a  situation  are  our  followers  ?"  ex 
claims  Duditius:  "dispersed,  agitated  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
"trine,  carried  away  from  one  side  to  another.  What  is  their 
"  opinion  in  religion  to-day,  you  may,  perhaps,  ascertain  ;  but 
"  what  it  will  be  to-morrow,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  In 
•*  what,  I  pray,  do  all  those  agree  who  make  war  upon  the  Ro- 
**  man  Pontiff'?  Hun  over  all  their  articles  from  the  first  to  the 
"  last,  you  will  see  nothing  advanced  by  any  one  of  our  teach. 
"  ers,  but  it  is  immediately  exclaimed  against  by  another  as  an 
"  impiety. ....  1  hey  make  themselves  a  new  creed  erery 
"  month,  menstruum  j/iilem  habfnt."(c') 

"  The  papists  object  to  us  our  dissentions  :  I  confess  we  can- 
"  not  sufficiently  deplore  them.  I  confess,  also,  that  the  sim- 
"  pie  are  troubled  at  them,  so  far  as  no  longer  to  know  where 
"  is  the  truth  and  whether  there  still  remains  for  God  a  Church 
"upon  earth."(d) 

"  Nothing  brings  so  much  discredit  on  our  gospel,  as  our  ia- 
'ternal  dissensions. "(<•) 

(a)  Calv.  Epitt.  ad  Melanchton.  p.  145. — (6)  Luther  againtt 
Zuingliut  anil  (Ecolatn}>utliii», — (c)  In  the  Theological  Epistles 
ofResa.  p.  13. — (d)  George  Major,  o/i  the  confusion*  f  dorm. 
f]  MeUnch.  CON*.  Theolg.  p.  249.— 
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some  general  and  well  drawn  up  formulary  ;  but  as  yet 
it  has  been  all  to  no  purpose.  To  facilitate  so  de 
sired  a  reconciliation,  some  have  since  conceited  that 
they  found  superfluities  in  the  gospel,  and  reduced  it 
to  what  is  simply  necessary,  to  fundamental  points  :  as 
if  Jesus  Christ  had  taught  useless  dogmas  or  precepts; 
as  if  he  had  ordered  his  apostles  to  teach  all  nations,  to 
observe  all  things  whatever  he  had  commanded  them," 
and  had  not  told  them  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  teach 
them  all  things ;"  as  if  St.  Paul  had  not  protested  to 
the  Christians  of  Miletus  and  Ephesus,  that  he  had  de 
clared  to  them  all  the  counsel  of  God  and  had  not 
spared  to  do  so  ;c  and  as  if  St.  James  had  not  written, 
'  Whoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  but  offend  in  one 
'  point,  is  become  guilty  of  all  !'(t  And  still,  even  af 
ter  all  their  arbitrary  restrictions,  or  rather,  sacrile 
gious  reductions,  they  are  no  better  agreed  upon  this 
small  number  of  fundamental  points.6  Surely,  were  it 
only  from  shame  of  their  disputes  and  intestine  divisions, 
their  eyes  should  at  last  be  opened,  and  so  long  an  ex 
perience  should  have  convinced  them  that  the  principle 
from  which  they  started,  is  only  calculated  to  swell  the 
learned  with  pride,  and  to  bring  into  action  and  opposi- 

•St.  Math.  ch.  XXVIII.  v.18.— *  St.  John,  ch.  XIV.  T.  26.— 
•  Acts,  ch.  XX.  v.  26.— <  Ch.  II.  v.  10.— e  «  Where  is  the  man, 
"  said  a  Calvinist.(a)  who  can  decide  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
"what  are  the  dogmas  necessary  for  salvation  and  what  pre- 
"  cisely  are  sufficient  ?  I  would  take  such  a  one  to  be  a  great 
"  prophet."(£) 

Another  Calvinistic  author,  in  his  book  on  the  re-union  of 
Christianity,  had  written,  "  that  others  who  seemed  to  have 
"  had  in  view  this  general  reconciliation,  had  not  sufficiently 
"  distinguished  what  is  fundamental  from  what  is  not  so."  The 
equally  Calvinistic  author  of  the  Remarks  upon  this  work, 
makes  an  observation  upon  this  passage,  which  also  is  worthy 
of  notice ;  "  What  (says  he)  is  this  man  thinking  of?  Does  he 
"  imagine  that  it  is  so  easy  a  thing  to  agree  upon  what  is  fun 
damental  and  what  is  not  so?  Has  it  not  hitherto  been  an 
"  iniurmoiintablc  difficulty  ?"(c) 


(a)  Arnald.  Polenburg  inpt-ast  viror.  <•/>. — (b)  < 
esritimei  de  M.  Nicole,  p.  358.— (c)  Nicole,  Prfgn 
'centre  let  Cnlwnistes,  p.  358. 


See  Prejnge* 
iges  legitimes 
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tion  the  passions  of  men.  It  is  not  the  spur  but  the  rein 
that  is  wanted  for  the  learned  and  the  proud  ;  they  stand 
no  less  in  need  of  a  guide  than  the  illiterate;  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  legislator  appears  splendidly  in  this,  that 
both  were  equally  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  same  au 
thority,  that  both  may  be  held  in  the  unity  of  the  same 
doctrine. 

Let  us  therefore  conclude,  Sir,  that  scripture  alone, 
far  from  being  a  rule  of  faith  common  to  all  mankind, 
cannot  even  be  so  for  any  particular  class  of  men  :  not 
for  that  of  the  learned,  who  have  hitherto  made  no  other 
use  of  it  than  to  lose  themselves  in  interminable  disputes 
upon  many  important  matters  ;  not  for  the  greater  num 
ber  of  persons,  who,  although  able  to  read,  are  unable  to 
understand  :  not  for  the  class  of  ignorant  and  simple 
men  and  women  so  general  in  the  world,  to  whom  let 
ters  are  totally  unknown.  Let  this  be  the  only  rule  un 
der  heaven,  and  all  the  doctors  of  the  world  shall  con 
sume  their  days  in  learned  dissertations,  in  obstinate 
and  fruitless  quarrels  about  the  sense  of  the  scripture  ; 
and  men  of  ordinary  education  shall  go  out  of  life  with 
out  ever  knowing  what  to  hold  of  all  they  have  read  ; 
and  the  multitude  of  the  ignorant  and  simple,  because 
they  cannot  read,  shall  be  condemned  never  to  know 
Jcsu«  Christ!  But  it  is  not  so:  and  this  misfortune  is 
much  more  to  be  feared  for  the  learned  than  for  those 
little  ones,  whom  the  world  despises,  and  whom  Jesus 
Christ  has  preferred  for  the  uprightness  and  simplicity 
of  their  soul :  he  loved  them  too  much  not  to  put  himself 
within  their  reach  and  be  known  by  them.  '  I  confess 
'  to  thee,  O  Father,'  did  he  exclaim  in  an  effusion  of  ten 
derness  for  them,  *  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
k  from  the  wise  and  the  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
'  to  little  ones.'* 

Suppose  a  legislator,  a  founder  of  an  empire  or  repub 
lic,  without  troubling  himself  about  creating  magistrates 
and  tribunals,  were  to  deliver  a  code  of  his  laws  into  the 
hands  of  his  people  and  say  to  them  ;  '  Take,  read  and 
4  interpret  my  laws  yourselves:  they  are  clear  and  intel- 
'  liable.  Above  all,  let  there  be  no  more  law  suits,  bwt 

•St.  Mattlj.  c.  XI.  v.  25.     Luke,  c.  X.  v.  21. 
VOL.   1.  11 
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'  let  fraternal  love,  concord,  and  unity  dwell  among  you 
'all ;'  would  not  this  be  an  admirably  contrived  repub 
lic!  And  what  would  follow  from  this  admirable  and 
novel  regulation  ?  In  the  first  place,  three  parts  out  of 
four,  not  knowing  how  to  read  and  having  no  time  to 
lose,  if  they  are  to  get  a  living,  would  throw  the  code 
aside,  and  care  nothing  about  its  contents.  The  others 
would  read  in  it  whatever  their  interest  might  make  them 
desirous  of  finding.  And  then  commenting  upon  the 
text  at  pleasure,  no  one  would  be  wrong;  each  one  with 
out  contradiction  would  have  the  law  on  his  side. 
Thus,  cavils  and  disputes  without  end  or  measure,  im 
placable  hatreds,  irritated  hearts,  would  prevail  through 
the  four  quarters  of  the  empire.  The  making  such  an 
hypothesis,  is  a  folly  that  stares  us  in  the  face.  Away 
with  it  to  some  other  world  it  you  like  ;  it  certainly  be 
longs  not  to  ours.  Accordingly  never  was  there  a  le 
gislator  who  did  not  institute  magistrates  with  supreme 
authority  ;  never  a  founder  of  an  empire  who  did  not 
feel  how  essential  they  were,  to  interpret  the  sense  of 
the  law,  to  apply  it  to  all  particular  cases,  to  maintain 
the  security  of  property,  and  persons,  that  is,  to  decide 
as  a  supreme  tribunal  upon  objects  as  frivolous  and  tran 
sient  as  are  their  proprietors,  upon  interests  of  dust  and 
dirt ;  and  yet  there  are  men  who  would  have  Jesus 
Christ,  he  who  knows  the  heart  and  its  folds,  man  and 
his  silly  passions,  his  restless  curiosity,  his  rage  for  sin 
gularity,  for  pre-eminence,  for  making  himself  a  name 
among  creatures  and  followers  ;  he  who  knows  the  igno 
rance  and  the  incapacity  of  the  multitude,  and  who  not 
withstanding  has  chosen  to  mix  them  together  under  the 
same  law,  and  of  all  the  people  in  the  world  to  make  but 
one  nation  of  brethren;  there  are  those,  I  say,  who 
would  have  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  devoid  of  ordinary 
foresight  in  the  Church  of  which  he  is  King,  in  his  plan 
of  universal  concord,  on  which  the  souls  redeemed  by 
his  blood,  and  their  happiness  for  time  and  eternity  was 
at  stake." 

*"  Godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having1  promise  of  the 
life  that  HOW  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."— St.  Paul,  1.  Eft. 
to  Tim.  c.  IV.  v.  8. 
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The  reformation  began  by  telling  men;  -Take  reason 
'  for  the.  guide  and  the  judge  of  your  belief,'  and  thus  at 
once  men  were  dubbed  logicians  and  theologians.  Dis 
cord  soon  appeared  among  them,  scattered  divisions  in 
their  debates,  and  produced,  with  unceasing  and  inex 
haustible  fecundity,  rival  and  jealous  soots,  who  could 
agree  in  nothing  but  in  doing  their  utmost  to  demolish 
one  another,  always  attacking  the  \omi»;est  with  increas 
ed  furv,  without  perceiving  that  in  their  blind  rival  ship, 
the  edifice  lau^t  at  last  decay  and  crumble,  and  bury 
them  all  under  its  ruins.  Before  the  reformation,  and 
as  long  as  the  voice  of  the  spiritual  guides  were  follow 
ed,  all  was  firm  and  compact:  one  and  the  same  creed 
was  common  to  all :  one  and  the  same  doctrine  was 
{•reached  and  heard  through  the  vast  empire  of  catholi- 
Let  good  sense  decide  between  these  two  condi 
tions  of  mankind.  Let  us  judge  of  the  principles  by 
their  ellects.  The  principle  of  catholics  is  found  by  ex 
perience,  to  be  the  bond  of  peace  and  harmony  :  that  of 
protestantism,  ihe  source  of  trouble  and  discord  ;  the  for 
mer  unites  iM-mkiml  and  would  make  of  the  world  one 
t'ainilv  of  bre -it-en;  the  latte-  separates  them,  and  u  ild 
continue  carnally  to  parcel  out  mankind  into  ho  It- 
parties.  '.  •  •  p-inciple  of  authority,  so  analogous  to  our 
nature,  is  there; ore  also  the  only  one  in  conformity  v,  ith 
the  will  of  the  divine  legislator,  since  he  incontestibly 
proposed  to  unite,  his  adorers  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
You  then,  who  have  hitherto  been  so  much  taken  with 
this  liberty  of  discussing  'nal'-rs  of  faith,  frankly  ac 
knowledge  with  us,  that"  this  liberty  is  demonstrated  to 
be  antichristian,  since  instead  of  assembling  together,  it 
infallibly  disperses. 

ain,  the  reformation  said  at  it#  commencement: 
'.Man  is  subject  to  error,  and  infallibility  is  the  pioper- 
4  ty  of  God  alone.'  So  far  we  are  agreed  :  and  when  we 
grant  this  prerogative  to  bishops  united  together,  we  are 
far  from  considering  it  inherent  in  their  nature,  which 
resembles  our  own  :  we  derive  it  from  heaven  and  from 
its  promise.  We  take  it  as  a  favor,  a  pure  gift,  which 
Jesus  Christ  has  condescended  to  bestow  upon  them  for 
our  advantage,  in  order  that  we  may  no  longer  be  aban 
doned  and  'fluctuating  children,  but  may  be  conducted 
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by  a  steady  and  paternal  hand.  As  for  you,  who  reject 
both  the  promises  and  gifts  of  your  Saviour,  you,  who 
ever  you  be,  reformers  or  reformed,  ^Lutherans  or  Cal- 
vinists,  Anglicans  or  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Ana 
baptists  or  Socinians,  you  who  acknowledge  that  the  so 
ciety  of  which  you  are  members  aspires  not  to  this  pri 
vilege  from  on  high,  you  who  acknowledge  that  it  may 
err  and  draw  you  into  error,  how  can  you  without  inqui 
etude  continue  and  terminate  in  such  a  Church  your 
mortal  pilgrimage?  How  is  it  you  are  not  afraid  of  all 
going  fatally  astray  ?  How  can  you  walk  on  with  a  safe 
conscience,  when  by  your  confession,  your  steps  are  not 
secure?  Your  whole  society  might  go  astray,  you  say: 
it  is  not  then  the  church  to  which  Christ  has  said  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  her."  Your  so 
ciety  might,  go  astray;  it  is  not  then  the  Church  to 
which  Christ  gave  the  admirable  and  consoling  assur 
ance,  '  Behold  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  con- 
'  summation  of  the  world.'1'  It  might  go  astray  ;  it.  is 
not  then  the  Church  to  which  is  addressed  the  magnifi 
cent  promise  of  its  divine  founder:  '  I  will  ask  the  Fa- 
'  ther,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  paraclete,  that  he 
'may  abide  with  you  for  ever:  who  will  teach  you  all 
'truth.'0  It  might  go  astray;  it  is  not  then  the  Church 
of  the  living  GW,"  the  pillar,  and  ground  of  the  truth?" 
It  might  go  astray!  What  then  is  become  of  those  apos 
tles,  pastors,  and  teachers,  who,  by  divine  institution, 
shall  always  direct  the  Church,  shall  fix  it  in  faith, 
that  it  may  not  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doc 
trine  ?  Acknowledge,  Sir,  that  your  ancestors  are  here 
visibly  shewn,  by  their  own  principle,  to  be  cut  oft 
from  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  renounced 
the  promises  and'rejected  the  gifts  he  made  to  his  fol 
lowers  :  they  are  no  longer  his:  they  have  ceased  to  be- 
/ong  to  him:  and  thus  you  are  declared,  by  your  own 
mouths,  to  be  strangers  to  his  Church,  from  the  time 
that  you  have  estranged  yourselves  from  the  privileges 
with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  invest  it. 

"Matth.  ch.  XVI.  v.  l8._Mbid.  ch.  XXVIII.  v.  20.— 'St. 
John,  ch.  XIV.  v.  16.  ch.  XVI.  v.  13.— «  Ep.  to  Tim.  ch.  3.  v. 
15.-'.... 
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But  attend  to  another  consequence  from  the  same 
principle,  which  will  astonish  you,  anil  which,  I  confess, 
surprised  me  much,  as  soon  as  I  discovered  it.  You  re 
member  all  we  have  said  in  this  and  the  preceding  let 
ters  upon  Ihe  authority  of  teaching  in  the  governors,  on 
the  duty  of  submission  in  the  governed,  and  on  the  enor 
mity  of  heresy  and  schism.  Now,  Sir,  with  the  glori 
ous  principle  of  the  reform,  all  authority  disappears 
in  superiors,  all  obedience  in  the  faithful  :  there  is  no 
longer  such  a  tiling  as  heresy  or  schism  ;  or,  if  you 
please,  heresy  and  schism,  which  the  scripture  and  all 
antiquity  describe  as  the  blackest  of  all  crimes,  are 
found  from  henceforth  in  the  rank  of  lawful  actions, 
quite  harmless  and  innocent.  In  fact,  when  once  you 
recognise  no  other  rule  of  faith  but  the  scripture,  when 
once  you  grant  to  each  one  the  right  of  interpreting  it 
according  to  his  own  lights,  it  is  most  evident  that  I  on 
ly  use  my  right  when  1  adopt  that,  interpretation  which 
appears  to  me  the  most  reasonable.  "What!  you  think 
it  extravagant!  Be  it  so,  to  your  heart's  content;  you 
think  so,  and  I  do  not  oppose  you  :  permit  me  also,  to 
gether  with  yourself,  to  exercise  my  rights. — Yes,  but 
you  run  straight  in  the  face  of  the  doctrine  generally  re 
ceived  !  Very  well !  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  opinion 
of  another?  Speak  not  to  me  of  authority  ;  I  am  eman 
cipated  from  it. — Example  is  not  my  rule ;  reason  is  my 
only  guide:  and  so  long  as  I  have  no  new  lights  upon 
such  and  such  a  question,  I  must  hold  to  the  opinion  I 
have  chosen.  But,  you  will  say  again,  this  very  choice 
and  this  perseverance  in  the  choice,  precisely  constitute 
heresy. — Indeed!  then  1  will  be  a  heretic  ;  you  will  be 
one  when  you  please;  and  all  others  in  the  same  manner; 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  but  heretics  in  the  world, 
because  all  having  equally  the  right  to  choose,  each 
one  will  preserve  the  opinion  that  appears  to  him 
preferable.  And  more  than  this,  if  amongst  all  the 
Christian  societies  that  exist,  I  find  none  of  my  opinion, 
1  shall,  in  virtue  of  the  same  right,  form  a  society  apart; 
Irt  those  join  it  who  please  :  if  nobody  fancies  it,  I  shall 

VOL.  I.  11* 
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remain  alone,  and  my  Church  will  be  entire  wherever  I 
am  myself. a 

Perhaps,  in  your  eyes,  I  may  appear  to  invent  absurd 
hypothesis,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  unjust  accusations 
against  the  reform.  Not  at  all,  Sir ;  and  if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  go  back  to  its  birth,  or  to  consult  the  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  latitudinarians,b  you  will  see 
that  I  only  act  the  part  of  an  historian.  The  first  re 
formers  and  their  emissaries,  dispatched  from  all  parts 
to  propagate  their  doctrine ;  had  flattered  themselves 
that  by  filling  the  world  with  furious  declamations 
against  the  pretended  tyranny  of  the  pope  and  the  bish 
ops,  they  would  insensibly  substitute  themselves  in  their 
place,  and  would  draw  to  themselves  all  the  considera 
tion  and  authority  they  would  succeed  in  withdrawing 
from  them.  The  illusion  did  not  last  long,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  waiting  much  to  be  convinced  in 
what  their  noble  experiments  terminated.  All  those 
who  had  given  into  their  ideas  had  set  themselves  to 
comment  upon  the  scriptures,  to  search  them,  to  com 
pare  passages,  to  reason  upon  the  old  and  new  testa 
ment  :  for  they  had  been  at  great  pains  in  preparing 
versions  of  them  in  different  languages,  each  being 

al  remember  to  have  read,  somewhere,  that  a  Mr.  Johnson, 
an  Englishman,  had  in  his  house,  at  Amsterdam,  a  Church 
composed  of  four  individuals,  and  that  it  was  soon  divided  and 
reduced  to  two,  because  the  said  Johnson  excommunicated 
his  father  and  brother,  who  on  their  part  also  excommunicated 
him. 

*  Among1  others,  Strimesius,  Belgius,  and  other  professors, 
both  of  the  University  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  and  of  the  Ac 
ademy  of  Dusburg  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves  :  Jurieu  and  his  par 
tisans  in  Holland  :  Cartwright,  Chillingworth,  and  Burnet,  in 
England.  Papin,  who  was  a  long  time  attached  to  their  prin 
ciples,  ultimately  became  frightened  at  their  consequences  ;  he 
saw  that  the}'  must  absolutely  open  the  Church  to  the  Socini- 
ans,  and  even  extend  salvation  out  of  Jesus  Christ. — He  stop 
ped  at  the  brink  of  the  abyss ;  and  there,  measuring  all  its  ter 
rific  depth,  and  afterwards  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  divine  and 
infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  he  acknowledged  it,  hum 
bled  himself  before  it,  and  came  to  surrender  himself  up  to 
Bossuet. 
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seasoned  to  the  taste  of  the  translator,  and  according  to 
the  opinion  that  lie  wished  to  bring  into  repute.' 

The  race  for  controversy  had  then  gained  all  states 
and  conditions  ;  the  courtier  and  the  magistrate,  those 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms,  and  those  immersed 
in  business;  females  even,  particularly  those,  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  wit  and  learning,  all  must  meddle 
with  theology.  The  monk,  tired  of  his  coll,  threw  aside 
his  habit,  gained  his  liberty,  and  proceeded,  like  a  good 
protestant,  with  edifying  zeal  to  dictate  to  the  successors 
of  the  apostles  :  the  village  schoolmaster  did  not  think 
himself  less  clever  than  the  new  ministers.  In  vain 
did  these  latter  remonstrate  against  such  presumption  ; 
very  soon  they  listened  no  more  to  them  :  no  one  un 
derstood  how  to  obey :  all  claimed  their  rights,  their 
independence,  and  that  liberty  of  the  children  of  God, 
that  had  been  so  much  extolled  to  them  from  the  begin 
ning.  Thus  the  arms  with  w^ich  the  ministers  had 
overturned  the  legitimate  authority  of  their  superiors, 
were  turned  against  themselves.  They  had  advanced 
from  liberty  to  licentiousness  and  anarchy,  each  one 
pulling  his  own  way,  shaping  the  Church  to  his  fancy, 
inventing  and  forging  doctrines  according  to  his  inclina 
tion.  '  The  authority  of  the  ministers  is  entirely  abolish- 
k  ed  ;  all  is  lost,  all  is  going  to- ruin.  There  is  no 

"Luther  made  a  version  of  the  scripture  into  the  vulgar  lan 
guage,  (a)  Zuinglius  after  having  examined  it,  publicly  an 
nounced  that  it  corrupted  the  word  of  God.  The  Lutherans 
said  the  same  of  the  version  of  ZuingTius.  (Ecolampadius  and 
the  theologians  of  Bale,  made  another  version  :  but,  according 
to  the  famous  Beza,  it  was  impious  in  many  parts  ;  the  divinei 
of  Bale  said  the  same  of  Beza's  version.  In  fact,  adds  Duniou- 
lin,  another  learned  minister,  he  changes  in  it  the  text  of  scrip 
ture  ;  and  speaking  of  Calvin's  translation,  he  says,  that  Calvin 
does  violence  to  the  letter  of  the  gospel,  which  he  has  chang 
ed,  making  also  additions  of  his  own.  The  ministers  of  Gene 
va  believed  themselves  obliged  to  make  an  exact  version,  but 
.lames  I.  King  of  England,  declared  in  the  conference  at  Hamp 
ton  Court,  that  of  all  the  versions  it  was  the  most  wicked  and 
the  most  unfaithful. 

(a)  The  learned  Eraser,  doctor  of  Leipsick,  discovered  in  it 
more  than  a  thousand  errors. 
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'  Church  among  us,  not  even   a  single  one,    in    which 

'  there  is  discipline ;  the  people  tell  us  bold- 

4 1  j  ;  You  wish  to  act  the  part  of  tyrants  in  a  Church 
'  that  is  free  ;  you  wish  to  establish  a  new  papacy. '* 
'  God  gives  me  to  know  what  it  is.to  be  a  pastor,  and 
'  the  wrong  we  have  done  to  the  Church  by  the  precipi- 
'  tate  judgment  and  inconsiderate  vehemence  that  has 
4  induced  us  to  reject  the  pope.  For  the  people  accus- 
'  tomed,  and  as  it  were  trained  to  licentiousness,  have 

'entirely  thrown  off  the    rein;  they  cry  out 

'to  us:  I  know  the  gospel  well  enough;  what  need 
'have  I  of  your  assistance  to  find  Jesus  Christ?  Go, 
'  and  preach  to  those  who  are  willing  to  hear  you.''k 
Bucer,  Capito's  colleague  at  Strasburg,  made  the  same 
confession,  in  1549,  and  added,  that  in  embracing  the  re 
formation  they  had  sought  for  nothing  so  much,  '  as 
'  the  pleasure  of  living  in  it  according  to  their  inclina- 
'  tion.'c  Myco,  the  successor  of  CEcolampadius  in  the 
ministry  at  Bale,  indulges  in  the  same  complaints  : 
'  The  laics  attribute  every  thing  to  themselves,  and  the 
'  magistrate  has  created  himself  into  a  pope.'"1  And  the 
peaceable  and  unfortunate  Melanchton,  who  spent  half 
his  life  in  lamenting  the  part  in  which  he  had  been  en 
gaged,  and  died  without  having  sufficient  courage  to 
abandon  it ;  '  The  Elbe  (wrote  he  in  confidence  to  a 
»  friend)8  the  Elbe  with  all  its  waves  could  not  furnish 
4  tears  enough  to  weep  over  the  miseries  of  the  distract- 
'  ed  reformation.'  '  You  see  the  violence  of  the  multi- 
'  tude  and  its  blind  desires,'  wrote  he  again  to  his  friend 
Camerarius. 

So  much  excess,  so  many  crimes,  which  were  dauy 
committed  in  the  reform,  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
leaders  upon  the  principles  which  they  had  at  first  put 
forward,  and  made  them  understand  that  they  must 
change  both  their  method  and  their  language.  Blinded 
creatures!  not  to  have  known  sooner,  that  to  destroy, 
there  is  nothing  more  required  than  that  enthusiasm  and 
intoxication  to  which  the  multitude  is  so  prone;  whereas 

•  Capito,  Bucer's  colleague  at  Strasburgh,  writing  to  his 
friend  Farrell.— b  Int.  Ep.  Cal-v.  p.  5.— c  Ibid.  p.  509,  510. 
—"Ibid.  p.  52.— e  Lib.  II.  ep.  202. 
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when  they  wish  to  rebuild,  they  know  not  in  what  manner 
to  bring  'jack  to  order  and  subordination  the  mind*  that 
have  been  once  infatuated  with  their  religious  indepen 
dence  !  However  that  may  be,  the  reformers  employed 
for  this  purpose  all  the  resources  of  their  mind,  the  credit 
they  enjoved  with  princes,  and  the  little  controul  they 
still  retained  over  the  people.  See  with  what  ardour 
poor  Melanchton  set  himself  about  it:  'Would  to  (i<.d. 
'  would  to  (.iod.  said  lie,  that  I  mi'zht  be  able,  not  indeed 
4  to  confirm  the  domination  of  the  bishops,  but  to  re-estab- 
'  lish  their  administration  !  for  I  see  what  kind  of  a  Church 
'  we  are  going  to  Ime  if  we  overturn  the  ecclesiastical 
4  government.  I  see  that  tyranny  will  be  more  insupport- 

•  able  than  ever What  will  be  the  condition 

'  of  the  Church  (continues  he)  if  we  change  all  the  ancient 
'  customs  and  there  be  no  longer  any  fixed  prelates  and 
'  conductors  ?''•' 

4  Our  brethren  blame  me  because  I  give  jurisdiction  to 
4  the  bishops.  The  people  accustomed  to  liberty  after 
4  having  once  shaken  oil'the  yo'\e,  are  unwilling  to  receive 
4  it  any  more,  and  it  is  the  town*  of  the  empire  that  hate 
'  this  dominion  the  most.  They  do  not  trouble  themselves 
4  about  doctrine  and  religion,  but  only  about  power  and 
'liberty.'" 

Some  time  after  this,  it  appears  that  the  ministers  and 
the  principal  persons  of  the  party  struck  in  with  hi-  opin 
ion:  for  instead  of  saying,  our  brethren  blame  me.  he  >ay* 
now  :  -Our  brethren  are  agreed  that  the  ecclesiastical  mode 

•  of  government  by  which   bishops  are  recognised  as  the 

•  superiors  of  many  Churches,  and  the  bishop  of  Home  su- 
4  perior  over  all  the   bishops,  is  permitted.       It  has  also 
1  been  permitted  to  kings  to  j^ive  revenues  to  the  Church- 
4es:   so  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  superiority  of  the 
4  pope  and  the  authority    of  the    bishops ;  and  the    pope 
'  as    well    as    the    bishops    mav  easily    preserve  this  au 
thority.      For  the  Church    stands  in   need   ofcomluc- 
'  tors  to    maintain   order,    to    have  an   eye    over    those 
»  who  are  called  to  the  ecclesiastical    ministry  and  over 
'  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  priests,  and  to  exercise  eccle- 
4  siastical  judgtnents  :  so  that,  if  there  were  no  bishops, 

•Book  III.  ep.  104. —  kBook  I   ep.  17,  addressed  to  Lutlier. 
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«  we  must  needs  make  them.  The  monarchy  of  the  pope 
'  would  also  tend  very  much  to  preserve  agreement  in 
4  doctrine  among  many  nations.  Thus  we  should  easily 
'  agree  upon  the  superiority  of  the  pope,  if  we  were  agreed 
'  upon  all  the  rest,  and  kings  might  themselves  easily 
'  check  the  encroachments  of  the  pope  upon  the  tempo 
ralities  of  their  kingdom."1  What  reflections  do  this 
passage,  and  many  others  which  I  could  produce,  occa 
sion  on  the  irresistible  force  of  experience  and  truth, 
which  oblige  men  to  recognise  the  principles  which  they 
themselves  had  overturned.  Melanchton  is  -not  the  only 
one  who  entertained  these  opinions  in  these  times.  You 
will  have  remarked  this  declaration;  'Our  brethren  are 
agreed.'  In  the  confession  of  Augsburgh,  they  had  alrea 
dy  proclaimed  tolerably  loudly  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  I  have  given  you  the  passages  above. 
As  for  the  Calvinists,  without  retracing  here  the  multi 
tude  of  professions  of  faith,  and  of  synods,  the  object  of 
which  evidently  was  to  instruct  and  to  hold  people's  minds 
in  subjection/  by  the  voice  of  authority,  I  shall  notice 
some  sentences  of  the  synod  of  Delpht,  because  they  have 
more  closely  imitated  th'e  language  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  almost  adopted  the  same  doctrine. 

The  remonstrants  had  advanced  that  the  synod  with 
which  they  were  threatened  would  not  be  infallible  like 
the  apostles.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  Calvinists  openly  to 
deny  this  ;  the  synod  of  Delpht,  however,"  answered  them 
in  these  words  :  'Jesus  Christ  who  promised  to  his  apos- 
'  ties  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whose  lights  should  conduct  them 
'  in  all  truth,  also  promised  to  his  Church  to  be  with  her 

*  to  the  end  of  ages  and  where  two  or  three  are  assembled 
'  together  in  his  name   there  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  :' 
from  which  they  conclude,  a  little  later, '  that  when  pas- 
'tors  from  several  countries  should  be  assembled,  to  de- 

*  cide  according  to  the  word  of  God,  what  must  be  taught 
'  in  the  Churches,   we  must,  with  a  firm  confidence,  be 

*  persuaded  that  Jesus  Christ  would  be  with  them  accor- 
'  ding  to  his  promise.'     Now  the  declaration  of  this  pro 
vincial  synod  (and  this  should  be  observed)  was  afterwards 

•  Hesp.  »d  Bel. 
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read  and  approved  at  the  national  synod  of  Dordrecht, 
called  by  all  the  party  the  almost  oecumenical  synod,  be 
cause,  in  fact,  in  it  were  found  deputies  from  England, 
Scotland,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Switzerland,  Geneva, 
Bremen,  Emden,  in  a  word,  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
reformation,  not  joined  to  the  Lutherans,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  French,  whom  reasons  of  state  kept  away,  but 
who  approved  of  it  afterwards.  We  see  here  the  whole 
of  Calvinism  brought  back  in  its  turn  to  the  principle  of 
authority.  a^  was  Lutheranism  before  it,  in  the  confession 
of  Aogsburgh. 

The  particular  teachers  who  have  since  appeared,  and 
who  have  shown  more  learning  and  moderation,  in  both 
parties  have  adopted  the  >am<:  principles  and  held  nearly 
the  same  language.  I  do  not  even  entirely  except  M.  Ju- 
rieu,  whom  I  could  cite  to  you,  were  it  not  of  more  con 
sequence  to  make  von  acquainted  with  a  more  »;rave  and 
more  solidly  instructed  |,ci  -ona^f  M.  Mulanus,  the  Abbe 
de  Lnkkum,  the  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  Lcibnify, 
in  the  project  of  conciliation  carried  on  for  some  time, 
between  them  and  Bossuet,  but  which  unfortunately  fail 
ed.  M.  Molanu-  a^-iu;tis  a-  the  third  rule  of  faith 
'  the  interpretation  of  the  scripture  adopted  by  common 
'  consent  or  authorised  l>v  the  practice  of  the  ancient  ami 
'  modern  Church. — or  which  should  be  approved  by  a 
1  general  council  held  legitimately  and  freely.  All  Chris- 
'  tians  are  agreed  :'-av-i  he)  upon  the  following  points:  1st, 
'  such  or  such  councils  are  not  always  necessary  ol  them- 

*  selves,  but  only  on  account  of  certain  circumstances,  as 
'  when    the  troubles  of  the  Church  cannot  otherwise  be 
'appeased.'     2dly.  'It  is  agreed  that  the  interpretation 
'  of  scripture  given  by  the  council  should  be  preferred,  at 
'  least  exteriourly,  to  that  of  any  individual:  on  this  ac- 

*  account   the  confession   of  Augsburgh  declares  that  a 
1  general  council  is  the  ultimate  means  employed  by  an- 
'  tiquity  to  procure  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  ought  to 
1  be  resorted  to.     The  synod  of  Dordrecht,  all  the  coun- 
'  cils  held  by  the   two   parties,  and   even  that   of   the 

*  apostles,  confirm  the  same  thing.     In  fine  we  find  still 
'  another  decided  confirmation  in  the  acts  of  the  synod  of 
4  Charenton,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  it  were  permitted  to 
'all  and  to  each  one  to  adhere  to  private  interpretations, 
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*  there  would  be  as  many  religions  as  parishes.      3rdly. 
4  Again,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  oecumenical  councils  have 
'  very   often  erred,"  and  that  when  we  attribute  to  them 
4  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  infallibility  to 
'  which  all  Christians  owe  an  inward  submission,  we  have 
4  never  pretended  that  such  infallibility  belongs  to  them, 
'  precisely  because   they   are  councils,   but  because  of 
4  the  subsequent  consent    of  the   greatest   part  of  the 
4  Church,   to  which  the   assistance    of  the   Holy  Spirit 

*  is   promised.'       And    in  the   new   explanation  of  his 
method  he   says  :    '  If  the  Church  had    decided    in  a 
'  council  undoubtedly  general,  such  as  are,  by  the  consent 
4  of  all  parties,  the  first  of  Nice,  the  three  of  Constantino- 
'  pie,  that  of  Chdlcedon  and  that  of  Ephesus,  the  contra- 
'  ry  to  that  which  the  protestants  decide,  there  is  no  doubt 
4  that   this   decision   should   carry    the    day."1         You 
'  have  here  then,   according  to  the  learned  Abbe  and  ac- 

*  cording  to   M.   Leibnitz.,    for    they   both  laboured  to 
gether,  the   authority  of  the  Church   brought  into    hon 
or  and    repute:  and  according  to  them  and   the  acts  of 
Charenton,  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  adopt  his  private 
interpretations,      because    otherwise    there    would     be 
as  many    religions  as  parishes  :   the  oecumenical  council 
sho*uld  supersede,  all  others;  infallibility  is  attached  to  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Church,  because  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  promised  it.     Do  we  require  more? 
Ordid  weask  more  in  the  timeof  Luther  and  Calvin  ?  Who 
would  not  feel  himself  vehemently  moved  with  compassion 
at  the  sight  of  the  fatal  schism,  that  has  been  effected  by 
means  of  crying  down  an  authority,  to  which  the  reform 
ers  were  one  day  to  have  recourse  again  r     O  the  blind 
ness  and  folly  of  man  !  Oh  !  the  misery  of  your  guilty  re 
formers  and  their  numerous  descendants  !  * 

But  I  am  detaining  you  too  long  in  a  strange  country: 
I  hasten  to  conduct  you  again  to  your  fellow-country 
men.  From  the  time  that  England,  which  perhaps  mar 
claim  the  glory  of  superior  knowledge  in  its  temporal 
interests,  and  of  excelling  in  the  art  of  governing,  had 
taken  the  fatal  resolution  to  legalize  schism  and  to  form 

"I  know  not  who  can  allow  that  the  general  councils  have 
erred:  certainly  M.  Molanus  cannot  do  if,  for  he  teaches  the  op 
posite  in  this  vtry  passage. -••  blbid.  322. 
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itself  into  a  religious  constitution,  it  felt  the  necessity  of 
investing  its  new  Church  with  all  the  strength  and  p'ow- 
er  of  the  nation.  One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  parlia 
ment  was  to  carry  a  law  for  the  establishing  of  unrformi- 
ty  of  worship.  The  supreme  governess  acted  upon  the 
same  plan.  No  sooner  had  she  substituted  her  bishops 
for  those  ot  the  ancient  Church,  but  she  -ave  them  to 
understand  that  thev  must  assemble  and  draw  up  a  for 
mula  of  faith,  that  might  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  common 
1  of  her  subjects.  They  actually  assembled  in 
b2,  and  drew  up  the  thirty-nine  articles,  wind)  after 
wards  received  the  approbation  of  pailiaraci  t.  But 
what  influence  could  the  governess  or  the  pa-!i  unent 
have  over  the  mind,  after  they  had  taught  the  pe.  n]e  to 
despise  the  holy  authority  that  Jt-sus  Christ  had  given  to 
his  Chu.chr  And,  above  all,  wlur  did  t|ie  new  spiritu 
al  lords  mean  by  their  twentieth  ai-'icU- r  With  what 
face  (lid  they  there  claim  for  them  -Ives  the  right  of 
judging  controversies,  deciding  upon  n  t'ers  of  faith  of 
enforcing  obedience  to  their  decisions  b.  ;JI  their  spiri 
tual  censures,  they,  who  bi:t  late  had  .-ridi-d  them 
selves  on  their  abjuring  the  au'horiy  of 'the  universal 
Church,  and  had  just  mado  .so  phameful  a  display  of  in 
subordination  against  their  lejMtinK  ,e  superiors  r  How 
come  they,  now  adays,  to  entertain  s<,  hi-  h  an  idea  of 
the  episcopal  dignity  and  authority,  much  misplaced  un 
doubtedly  in  their  persons,  and  yet  essential  I  v  most 
Christian.-  There  are  then  certain  powerful  truths  with 
which  men  find  themselves  pcnctra^d  and  as  it  were 
impregnated  in  spite  of  themselves  :  to  which  thev  are 
constrained  to  pay  homage,  when  tlu-ir  interests'hold 
their  peace.  For  then  they  lay  down  their  principles  in 
theory,  r.s  if  they  no  longer  remembered  having  combat- 
hem  the  day  before  in  their  actions.  To  conclude, 
all  that  thej  gain  is  to  give  a  more  scandalous  display  to 
the  contradiction  with  which  they  were  reproached  be 
tween  their  actual  doctrine  and  'their  public  conduct 
'  Who  are  you  ?  Said  they  to  them  :  whence  come  you  t 
*  Yesterday  we  knew  nothing  of  you  ?  Whose  place  do 
'  YOU  occupy  ?  It  is  the  place  of  yowr  masters  in  the 
aith,  of  your  superiors,  to  whom  the  right  of  holding 
tneir  sees  still  belongs,  unless  eheer  violence  makts 
VOL.  I.  i3 
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'  them  lose  it.     You  have  despised  authority  in  them, 

*  and  would  you   have  it  recognised  in  you  ?   They  at 
'least  held  it   from  the  universal   Church,  with    which 
'they  were  in  communion:   they  formed  a  part  of  the 
1  apostolic  chain  of  succession  :   but  have  not  you   by 
'  breaking  his  communion,  broken  also  the  chain  ?  Have 
<  you  not  gone  out  cT  the  regular  line  ?    Intruders  into 
t  these  ancient  sees,   your  authority  comes  from    your- 
t  selves."     You  have  no  existence,  no  power,  except  from 
i  your  royal  governess  ;    you  are  her  creatures  as  she  is 
4  the  creature  of  parliament ;  your  authority  comes  from 
i  her ;   her's  from   it.     Join   together,    as   long   as  you 
i  please,  in  framing   rules  of  policy,   among  you    and 
t  yours.     So  far,  so  good.      But  do  not  pretend  to  subju- 
,  gate  our  opinions :    they  are  free,  you   know  they  are, 
t  you  have  targht  us  so,  and  without  this,  you  would  not 

•  be  where  you  are.'     The  dispute  has  continued  since 

"  a  Ut  fieri  sole!  in  xdificio  collapso,  ut  qui  illud  restaurare  cu- 
pit,  in  veteri  funclamento  irin  xclificet,  quia  convulsion  est  et 
minus  firmum,  et  plenum  ruderum,  sed  novum  aliquod  fuiula- 
mentum  ponit :  itu  in  restauratione  ecclesire  fuctum  est.  Volu- 
it  enim  Deus  non  in  veteri  fimdamento,  hoc  eat,  in  succession? 
episcoporum,  sed  novo  quodain  ct  extraordlnario  modo  illam  in- 
staurationem  fieri." 

''Nostri  episcopi  et  >uinistri  non  sunt  a  papisticis  episcopis 
crdinati."(«) 

It  is  a  principle  that  lie  who  withdraws  himself  from  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Church,  loses  by  that  net  all  the  jurisdiction  he 
had  received  from  it :  and  there  no  longer  remains  any  jurisdic 
tion  for  him  to  communicate.  !  hus  tho  bishops  who  were  not 
papistical,  of  whom  Whitaker  speaks,  supposing1  even  they  had 
enjoyed  the  right  of  conferring  it  before  their  defection,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  transmit  any  after.  Cardinal  Pole  was 
then  the  last  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  apostolic  succes 
sion,  and  Parker  the  first  in  the  parliamentary  and  royal  estab 
lishment. 

And  should  the  consecration  of  Parker  have  been  valid  (and 
this  even,  according  to  Le  Courayer,  is  at  least  doubtful,  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  most  favourable  manner  possible)  it  is  certain 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  could  never  have  been  com- 
municated  to  him. 

(a)  Dr.  Whitaker,  lector  reg.  Cantabr.  Controv.  II.  q.  V.  c. 
VI.  Died  in  1595. 
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and  still  exists  between  the  paitisans  of  the  established 
Church,  and  the  numerous  sects,  uho  wish  for  none. 
The  first,  agreeably  with  the  institution  of  the  divine 
Legislator,  judge  with  reason  that  \\ithout  authority 
there  ran  be  no  unity  in  the  Chuich:  the  others,  agreea 
bly  with  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  much 
more  consistently,  a:«>  of  opinion,  that  if  iliev  must  sub 
mit  to  a  spiritual  authority,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
beginning  by  emancipating  themselves  from  it,  and  that, 
all  things  considered,  it  \vould  have  been  better  to  have 
kept  to  that,  which  derived  its  oiigin  from  Uod  himself. 
It  is  certain  that  the  duct  line  of  the  twentieth  article  is 
unwarrantable  on  the  principle  of  the  reformation,  in 
England  as  well  as  upon  the  Continent.-  There  was  no 
oilier  means  of  es(ab!i>hing  it  than  by  returning  to  the 
Catholic,  principle.  It  \\ouldha\e  been  necessary  that 
the  first,  reformers,  ins' meted  by  experience,  should 
frank|y  have  acknowledged  their  mistake,  have  loudly 
declared  that  they  had  gc.ne  astray,  and  tltat  neither  or 
der,  nor  unity,  nor  salvation  could  be  expected,  unless 
under  the  protection  of  an  infallible  authority.  A  can 
did  and  spirited  acknowledgment  like  this  would  have 
been  too  heroic  to  have  been  expected  from  the  very  per 
sons  who  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  lint  you 
who  come  so  long  behind  liiem  ;  yon,  who  without  par 
taking  in  their  aggression,  equally  share  in  their  errors 
and  th;'  fatal  consequences,  of  \\iiich  they  were  the  first 
witnesses,  and  which  they  so  much  deplored  towards  the 
end  of  their  career,  what  prevents  you  iVom  surrendering 
yourself  to  the  clearness  of  the  proofs,  the  force  ot  truth, 
and  the  lesson  read  by  experience  r  Never  lose  sight  of  the 
day  when  the  reformation  took  its  rise  in  your  country  and 
elsewhere,  and  say;  The  Church  and  it's  a  thority  were 
then  as  before,  as  they  are  to  day,  and  as  they  will  be 
forever,  solidly  established  upon  the  promises  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  this  foundation  is  not  less  firm  arid  immoveable 

"See  among  others,  Lord  Sommert'  Tracts,  vol.  II.  p.  400, 
where  you  will  find  an  anonymous  work,  the  author  of  which 
expresses  himself  in  a  st'ong  and  virulent  manner,  against  the 
twentieth  article,  and  aga^st  bishop  Sparrow,  the  publisher  of 
the  thirty  nine  articles  and  the  canons. 
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than  that  of  the  universe,  for  the  finger  of  God  supports 
them  both  alike,  and  promises  to  them  the  same  duration. 
;  Yes,  Sir,  will  you  say  to  me,  I  see  with  you  and  our 
;  reformers  the  evils  that  have  come  from  their  princi- 
'  pies:  in  spite  of  myself  I  must  acknowledge  that  men 
4  have  abused  to  their  ruin  the  rights  that  had  at  first 
'been  given  to  them  ;  I  am  struck  also  with  what  you 
'  have  said  to  me  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Church:  your 
'  proofs  embarrass  me  ;  I  know  not  what  reply  to  make ; 
<  nevertheless.  Sir,  excuse  my  boldness  ;  I  am  an  En- 
'glishman;  1  love  and  adore  liberty.  Your  principles 
'  of  authority  destroy  it.  They  are  adapted  for  nothing 
'  but  to  make  slaves,  and  a  slave  I  can  never  become.' 

I  was  expecting  to  see  you  fly  to  this  strong  entrench 
ment  and  your  lust  refuge,  Sir;  I  am  aware  of  the  senti 
ments  of  your  countrymen  and  their  ideas  of  liberty  j 
ideas  which  they  carry  even  into  the  sanctuary.  1  re 
member  that  during  my  residence  in  London,  even  one 
of  your  bishops  (Dr.  Hoarsley,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
faithfully)  published  a  work  in  which  he  pushed  to  ex 
cess  this  objection  against  the  catholic  principles.  I 
read  the  work  at  the  time,  and  was  scandal ized,  not  to 
say  indignant.  How,  said  I  to  myself,  how  can  a  man 
endowed  with  reason  and  great  talents  persuade  himself 
that  he  is  made  a  slave  of,  because  it  is  proposed  to  him 
to  submit  his  private  and  individual  opinion  to  the  uni 
form  opinion  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  earth?  Liberty 
then,  according  to  him,  would  be  for  each  individual  to 
prefer  his  own  self  to  the  highest  authority  of  the  world. 
But  is  it  not  the  height  of  pride  and  the  last  degree  of 
extravagance  ?  '  Not  to  submit  to  such  an  authority, 
would  be  the  height  of  pride  and  the  blindest  arrogance. 

What  more  manifest  proof  can  there  be  of 

our  ingratitude  to  God,  than  to  place  our  glory  and  ex 
ert  our  eftbrts  in  opposing  an  authority,  which  he  creat 
ed  to  be  an  aid  and  assistance  to  us  ?'* 

But,  Sir,  because  upon  the  single  fact  of  revealed 
dogmas  you  are  required  to  follow  the  decisions  of  anti 
quity,  of  all  the  councils  universally  adopted,  will  you  on 

"St.  Augustine  to  his  friend  Honoratus  on  the  Utility  of  b^ 
heving  the  Church,  chap.  XVII. 
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that  account  consider  yourselfas  degraded  from  your  lib 
erty  and  treated  like  a  slave  ?  Were  they  slaves  in  Italy, 
in  Germany,  in  France,  Spain  and  England,  where  so 
many  celebrated  universities  flourished,  where  so  many 
great  men  have  appeared  in  every  state  of  life  and  every 
branch  of  science.  To  produce  only  one,  but  he  the  first 
of  all,  Hossuet,  was  he  in  your  opinion  a  slave,  he  whose 
vast  genius  embraced  so  many  sciences  and  treated  them 
like  a  master,  he  whose  inimitable  and  supreme  excellence 
subdued  all  the  enemies  against  whom  he  fought,  made  so 
many  conquests  to  truth,  and  erected  so  many  immortal 
trophies  to  religion  ?  Hut,  you  will  say,  as  far  as  relates 
to  dogmas  at  least,  Bossuet  was  a  slave,  since  he  teaches 
so  boldly  that  when  the  Church  has  spoken,  we  have  only 
to  believe  and  be  silent. 

One  moment,  Sir,  I  pray.  I  may  perhaps  have  some 
thing  to  say  to  you,  which  will  produce  a  salutary  confu 
sion  at  your  notion,  and  banish  it  for  ever  from  your  mind. 
Tell  me,  if  you  please,  should  Jesus  Christ  re-appear  upon 
earth,  or  rather  if  you  had  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
him  and  hearing  his  instructions,  would  you  have  refused 
him  obedience  ?  Would  you  have  considered  yourself  a 
slave  because  he  commanded  you  to  believe  in  his  word  ? 
You  ?ay  nothing.  Well  then  !  the  authority  to  which  you 
are  at  the  present  day  to  subject  yourself,  is  still  the  au 
thority  of  Christ.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  man,  that  you 
obey  by  hearing  the  Church  ;  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  has  spoken  bv  his  apostles  ;  as  all  Christianity  agrees. 
He  has  spoken  by  his  successors,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
fifth  age,  protestants  are  all  agreed  upon  this.  He  con 
tinues  to  speak  and  will  speak  to  the  end  of  the  word,  by 
their  means  ;  this  is  demonstrated  ;  he  himself  has  said  it, 
promised  it,  and  often  repeated  his  assurance  of  it:  for 
this  you  have  heard  all  the  proofs."  Throw  then  aside. 

*  "  I  will  say  more  :  I  declare  to  you  that,  if  I  were  born  a 
catholic  I  would  remain  a  good  catholic,  knowing  well  that 
your  Church  puts  a  very  salutary  restraint  upon  the  wandering's 
of  human  reason,  which  finds  neither  bottom  nor  shore,  when 
it  attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  things  :  and  I  am  so  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  this  restraint,  that  I  have  imposed  upon  my 
self  a  similar  one,  by  prescribing  to  myself  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life,  some  rules  of  faith,  from  which  I  do  not  allow  my- 
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your  low  ideas  of  servitude,  and  feel  yourself  much  more 
ennobled  under  the  yoke  that  your  divine  Redeemer  has 
with  his  own  hand  placed  upon  you,  and  upon  the  whole 
human  race  without  exception. 

sett' to  depart."  (J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  answer  to  M.  Seguir  de 
Saint-Brisson,  dated  Moitiers,  July  22,  1761.)  A  very  remark 
able  acknowledgment,  forced  by  experience  and  reflection 
from  a  man,  of  all  others,  the  most  proud  of  his  reason  and 
liberty  of  thinking. 
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LETTER  IV. 


On  the  Authority  of  Tradition. 

At  the  same  time  tint  reformers  were  pretending  an 
absolute  deference  and  an  exclusive  submission  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  they  united  all  their  hatred  anil  all  their 
attacks  against  the  infallibility  of  the  (Jiurch.  This  dis 
position  ou^ht  not  to  surprise  you,  Sir  :  the  reason  of  it 
you  will  easily  discover.  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
they  tear  an  impartial  and  inflexible  judge,  whose  eve  is 
always  open  and  cannot  be  escaped,  and  whose  sentence 
is  unchangeable  ;  there  is  no  imposing  upon  a  supreme 
tribunal,  the  office  of  which  is  to  maintain  the  law  in  its 
integrity,  to  call  to  it  those  who  are  gone  astray,  to  explain 
it  to  those  who  misunderstand  it.  to  rectify  all  their  errors, 
by  giving  to  the  text  its  just  and  true  signification ;  a  tri- 
buiul  armed  moreover  with  a  sacred  authority  to  condemn, 
and  proscribe  the  refractory  and  contumacious.  The  only 
means  of  escaping  from  its  condemnation  and  anathemas, 
was  to  dispute  its  title  of  divine  authority,  and  to  annihi 
late,  had  it  been  possible,  its  jurisdiction.  The  authors 
of  tiie  reformation  saw  full  well,  that  they  had  no  other 
plan  to  adopt :  they  adopted  it,  and  employed  all  their 
efforts  to  bring  it  to  bear:  they  flattered  themselves  they 
should  succeed  by  substituting  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Bishops,  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  so  religiously 
revered  by  all  the  faithful,  so  imposing  to  Christian  ears  : 
and  as  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  interpret 
ing  it,  there  remained  nothing  more  to  be  faired  in  their 
appeal  from  the  Church  to  'he  scripture,  thar  is  to  say, 
to  an  insensible  and  passive  letter,  which  signii'"s  what- 
erer  we  please,  and  bears  every,  the  most  opposite  interpre 
tation  without  objection  or  reply,  because  it  is  dumb  : 
which  suffers  violence  and  is  put  to  the  torture,  and  utters 
no  complaint,  because  it  is  dead."  They  established, 

""  Speech  is  to   writing  what  a  man  is   to  bis  portrait.     The 
productions  of  writing-  present  themselves  to  our  eyes  as  if  liv- 
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then,  for  their  first  maxim,  that  the  judge  of  faith  was 
not  the  Church,  but  the  holy  scripture.  I  am  going  to 
examine  this  principle  with  you  :  and  if  the  arguments  I 
have  to  oppose  to  it  are  not  much  weakened  by  my  pen, 
you  will,  I  think,  have  to  conclude  that  it  was  absolutely 
untenable  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences. 

For  the  second  maxim,  they  taught  that  every  thing 
essential  in  religion  was  in  the  scripture,  and  certainly, 
if  the  scripture  was  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  the  whole  sys 
tem  of  faith  must  be  found  there  entire.  The  inference 
is  logical,  but  no  less  false  in  itself  than  the  principle 
from  which  it  is  derived.  And  this  we  shall  shortly 
prove. 

But  previously  it  may  be  observed  and  collected  irom 
each  of  these  principles,  how  little  the  first  ages  were 
then  understood.  The  reformers  were  always  boasting 
of  the  purity  of  those  times,  and  with  good  reason:  they 
were  desirous,  as  they  said,  to  reproduce  this  golden  age 
of  Christianity,  and  the  renovated  world  was  again  to  be 
hold  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  Church  which 
they  always  contrasted  with  the  Church  of  Rome.— 
They  acted  upon  these  three  following  suppositions  :  1st, 
That  antiquity  had  possessed  no  other  rule  of  life  but  the 
holy  scripture  :  2nd!y,  that  it  had  never  believed  or  prac 
tised  any  dogmas  or  precepts  but  what  were  found  there 
in  :  Srdlv,  that  those  which  are  not  discovered  therein 
had  been  added  to  the  simplicity  of  faith  and  worship,  in 
what  they  called  the  times  of  ignorance  and  corruption: 

ing;  but  if  we  interrogate  them,  they  hold  a  dignified  silence. 
Tt  is  the  same   with  the  scripture,  whjch  knows   neither  what 
it  should  conceal  from  one  man,  nor  what  it  should  say  to  ano 
ther.     If  it    is   attacked   or  insulted  without  cause,  it  car.not 
defend  itself;  Cor  its  father   is  never   there   to  defend    it ;  so 
that  lie  who. imagines  that  lie  can  establish  by  scripture  alone, 
a  clear  and  durable  doctrine,  is   a  great  simpleton."     (Plat,  in 
Phcedr.    Op.  t.  ,!f.   edit.  Bipont.  p.   382.)  Glory  to   the  truth! 
(exclaims  upon   this  the  eloquent  Comte  de  Maistre)  if  the 
Wurd  eternally  living  does  not  vivify  the   scripture,   never 
will  the  scripture    become   the   Word,  that  is    to  say,  Life. 
Let  others 'hen,  as  long  as  they  please,  call  upon   the   dumb 
ivorcl,  we  shall  laugh  in  security   at   this  false  ffooil,  always 
waiting  with  a  tender  impatience  for  the   moment  in  which 
its  deluded  votaries  shall  cast  themselves  into  our  arms,  open 
to  receive  them  now  for  nearly  three  hundred  years." 
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whence  they  concluded  thatby  retrenching  these  superflu 
ous  additions,  which  they  also  pronounced  to  be,  super 
stitious  and  idolatrous,  and  by  following  what  they  sup 
posed  to  be  the  rule  ot"  antiquity,"  they  should  infallibly 
tally  witli  it,  and  thus  bring  back  the  Church  to  its  primi 
tive  purity.  Such  was  the  visionary  proposal  made  by 
them  on  their  appearance  in  the  world:  in  their  sincerity 
and  simplicity,  if  you  please,  but  more  probably,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  first  ages.  For  you  have  already  seen, 
with  regard  to  the  first  point,  Sir,  that  antiquity  has  laid 
the  rule  of  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  bishops,  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  instructions  of 
the  apostles  :  on  the  third,  you  shall  see  clearly  in  the 
course  of  this  examination  that  the  articles,  treated  as 
posterior  additions,  belong  to  the  primitive  times:  on  the 
second,  I  am  about  to  shew  you  that,  far  from  thinking 
that  the  dogmas  at;d  precepts  were  exclusively  contained 
in  scripture,  antiquity  teaches  us  after  the  scripture  itself, 

•In  1528,  at  the  dispute  at  Herne,  at  which  were  present 
Zuinglius,  Fellican,  Bucer,  Bullinger,  CEcolampaclius,  and  Cap- 
to,  the  second  of  the  six  theses  asserted:  "The  Church  of 
Chris:  does  not  make  ordinances  and  laws  without  the  word  of 
God."  (<:  i  And  here  they  we.re  only  treating  of  those  laws 
which  regard  salvation  and  bind  conscience,  according  to  the 
explanation  given  to  the  theses  by  Kolb,  in  the  name  of  the  re 
formed. —  Hucer,  replying  to  a  Catholic,  asserts  'that  it  had  been 
'  already  proved,  that  the  true.  Church  makes  no  regulation 
4  which  is  not  ck  arly  established  in  scripture  '  (b] 

In  1536,  in  the  disputation  at  Lausanne,  Virel  said,  'that  it 
'  was  not  sufficient  to  say:  I  have  found  it  written  vin  the  Fa- 
'  thers),  but  \ve  must  keep  to  the  scripture  :  mid  this  it  is  that 
'makex  the  Church  of  the  Lord.'  (c)  'The  holy  fathers,  declared 
'Jewel  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  never  com- 
'  bated  heretics  except  by  the  arms  of  the  scripture,  "(c)  '  And 
'  thus,  he  tells  us  (a  little  Liter),  when  we  desired  to  restore 
'  the  Church  to  its  primitive  purity  and  integrity,  we  did  m>l 
'  attempt  to  build  upon  any  other  foundation  than  the  one  laid 
'  by  the  apostles  and  Jesus  Christ  :  after  having  attended  to 
'  what  he  himself  has  said  to  us,  after  having  considered  the 
'  example  of  the  primitive  Church,  we  proceeded,  &.c.'(tl) 

(a)  Itistoire  de  la  re  forme  de  la  Suis&e,  par  Kuchat,  professeur 
de  belles  lettres  a  Lausanne,  torn.  II.  p.  95.  edit,  de  Geneve, 
1727.— (6)  Ibid.  torn.  VI.  p.  34,  35.— (c)  .dpoloj,  ch.  I.  no.  15. — 
(d)  Ibid.  ch.  VI.  no.  16,  17. 
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that  many  articles  are  derived  to  us  from  the  apostles  by 
a  purely  oral  tradition. 

The  clergy  of  Elizabeth,  in  unison  with  the  innovators 
of  the  continent,  and  like  them  in  opposition  to  the  sacred 
books  and  antiquity,  dec'ared  accordingly,  that  lthe  holy 
'  scripture  containeth  ail  things  necessary  to  salvation? 

*  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  or  can  not  be  prov- 
'  ed  thereby,  is   not  to  be   required  of  any  man    that  it 
'  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought 

*  requisite    or   necessary    to  salvation."'       But    without 
going  any  further,  shew  us,   my  Lords,    the  validity  of 
your  baptism,  by  scripture  alone.     Jesus  Christ  there  or 
dains  that  it  shall  be  conferred,  not  by  pouring  water  on 
the  heads  of  the  believers,  but  by  the' believers  plunging 
into  water-     The  word  Za-Krifyta  employed  by  the  Evan 
gelists,  strictly  conveys  this  signification,  as" the  learned 
are  agreed,  and  at  the  head  of  them.  Casaubon,  of  all  the 
Calvinists,  the  best  versed  in  the  Greek  language.     Now 
baptism  by  immersion  has  ceased  for  many  ages,  and  you 
yourselves,  as  well  as  we  have,  only  received  it  by  infu 
sion  :  it  would    therefore  be  all   up  with  your  baptism, 
unless  you  established  the  validity  of  it  by  "tradition  and 
the  practice    of  the  Church.       And  again,   we  see  from 
scripture  that  Jesus  Christ  commanded  his  apostles  and 
their  successors  to  preach  and    baptize;   but  we  do  not 
read  any  where  that  he  communicated  this  right  to  here 
tics,  whom  he  treated  as  pagans.     This  being  settled,   \ 
ask  you,  from    whom  have  you  received  baptism?    Is  it 
not  from  the  Church  of  RoinVr     And  what  do  you  think 
ot  her?     Do  you  not  consider  her  as  heretical  and  even 
idolatrous?     You  cannot  then,  according  to  the  terms  of 
scripture,  prove  the  validity  of  your  baptism;  and  to  pro 
duce  a  proof  for  it,  you  are  obliged  to  seek  it.  with  Pope 
Stephen  and  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Nice,  in  apostolical 
tradition. 

You  recognise  with  us  the  precept  of  sanctifying  the 
Sunday,  and  considering  the  care  with  which  you  incul 
cate  it  to  your  people  and  the  wise  regulations  "of  govern 
ment  that  concur  with  vour  instructions  to  confirm  it  in 
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their  minds,"  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  regard  this  pre 
cept  as  necessary  to  salvation.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  allowed,  scripture  is  absolutely  silent  upon  this  pre 
cept :  we  every  where  read  Sabbath  (Saturday):  and  no 
where  Sunday.  And  here  again,  the  third  time,  are  you 
obliged,  in  an  essential  matter  to  support  yourselves  with 
us  upon  tradition,  which  shews  us,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  Sunday  as  substituted  for  the  Sabbath  or  Saturday,  in 
order  to  celebrate  on  one  and  the  same  day  the  two  great 
prodigies  of  the  ancient  and  modern  eras,  the  universe 
coming  forth  from  nothing,  and  Jesus  Christ  from  his 
tomb. 

In  order  to  discard  tradition,  you  tell  us.  my  Lord?, 
that  the  scripture  contains  every  thing  that  is  necessary 
to  sa'vation.  A  strange  and  fantastical  doctrine!  and 
such  I  cannot  but  call  it,  seeing  that  you  are  most  posi 
tively  indebted  to  tradition  for  the  scriptures,  that 

Tor  the  honor  of  the  Knglish  government  and  for  the  shame 
of  catholic  countries,  I  am  bound  to  publish,  that  the  Sunday  is 
observed  in  England  with  an  exterior  regularity,  which  <ve 
unfortunately,  are  far  from  equalling.  On  this  day,  especially 
consecrated  to  r.od,  the  laws  and  customs  allow  no  public  as 
semblies,  out  of  the  churches  and  tcrjplrs  :  no  balls,  no  routs, 
no  masquerades,  no  Kendagh,  no  Vauxhall;  all  theatrical 
Hmuse'iiL-nts  arc  forbidden.  In  London,  where  commerce  is  so 
prodigiously  carried  on,  the  public  conveyances  remain  at  rest, 
the  course  of  letters  is  suspen  led,  the  'post  does  not  receive 
them,  although  it  is  permitted  to  them  in  the  evening  to  make 
their  way  to  their  destination  :  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
stage  waggons  employed  in  trade  or  commerce  stop  on  the 
high  roads.  I  know  not  whether  an  act  passed  upon  a  Sunday 
would  not  be  annulled  by  its  very  date  alone.  Certain,  howev 
er,  it  is,  that  the  civil  power  is  obliged  to  suspend  its  pursuits, 
and  concede  to  the  debtor  the  right  of  appearing  freely  on  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  On  this  day,  moreover,  the  parliament  is 
closed,  in  spite  of  the  urgency  of  affairs;  and  1  have  often  seen 
it  respectfully  interrupt  its  sessions  at  the  approach  of  great 
solemnities.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  in  these  laws  a 
tone  of  wisdom  and  gravity  that  makes  an  impression  on  the 
mind. 

English  persons  of  distinction  have  often  testified  to  me  their 
astonishment  at  not  finding  in  catholic  countries  the  same  res 
pect  for  the  Sunday.  They  have  declared  to  me  that  they  had 
been  much  scandalized  on  the  subject,  and  certainly  they  had 
but  too  much  reason  to  be  so. 
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you  receive  them  from  its  hands,  and  that  without 
it,  you  would  not  know  to  what  to  betake  yourselves  to 
demonstrate  their  authenticity:  for  we  do  not  prove  that 
a  book  is  written  by  such  an  apostle  or  such  an  Evange 
list,  except  that  it  has  been  received  and  read  as  such  in 
the  Churches.  But  supposing  that  to  please  you  for  a 
moment,  we  must  admit  your  sixth  article.  I  cheer 
fully  consent  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  we  will  open 
these  inspired  writings.  What  do  we  read  there?  'Now 

*  I  praise  you  brethren  that  you  keep  my  ordi- 

'  nances  as  I  have  delivered  them  to  you.a      Stand  fast 

*  Kinark  this  well  I  pray  you)    and   hold    the  traditions 
'  which   you   have    learned,  whether  by  word  or  by  our 
'  epistle.'1'     Now  let  us  look  again  at  your  article.     What 
would  the  apostles  say  to  it?     He  desires  that  they  hold 
equally  fast  what  he  had  taught  them,   whether  by  wri 
ting  or  by  word  of  mouth.       And  what  is  it  you  desire, 
my   lords?      Nothing   but    what    is    written.     That   is 
sufficient.        I   go    on  reading:   '  O  Timothy    keep   that 

*  which  is  committed  to  thy    trust."     Hold  the  form  of 
'  sound  words,   which    thou   hast  heard   of  me  in    faith, 
'and   in  the  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.      Keep  the 
« good  thing  committed  to  thy  trust  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
'  dwelleth  in  us.b     And  the  things  which  thou  hast  heard 
'of  me  by  many  witnesses,  the  same  commend  to  faith- 
4  ful  men,  who  shall  befit  to  teach  others.'*      Apparent 
ly  you  doubt  not,  my  lords,  that  Timothy  followed  thii 
direction,  and  that  faithful  and  fit  men  being  instructed 
by  him.  instructed  others  in  their  turn.     Thus  from  hand 
to  hand,   from  age  to  age,  the  deposit  is  come  down  to 
you.     And   all  at  once  you  refuse  to  accept  it:  you  re 
fuse  to  transmit  it,  you  interrupt,  you  break  the  tradi 
tional  and  apostolic  chain;  and,  under  pretext  of  holding 
to  scripture  alone,  you  disregard  its  repeated  and  most 
evident  injunctions.      Honestly  confess,    my  lords,  you 
did  not  think,  by  throwing  aside  tradition,  that  you  would 
become  embarrassed  in  contradictions  both  with   your 
selves  and  with  the  holy  Scripture.     We  as  well  as  you, 
receive  it,  we  venerate  it,  as  the  most  noble  present  that 

•I  Tim.  ch.  VI.  VI.  v.  20.— ill.  Tim.  ch   I  v.  1 33,  U.—  clbid. 
ch.  II.  v.  2.--JM.  Cor.  ch.  XL— MI.  Thes.  ch.  II.  v.   14. 
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God  has  made  to  man  ;  do  you  also  honor  in  the  same 
manner  with  us  his  unwritten  word,  since  it  comes  not 
the  less  fronuHim.  Change  your  article  :  let  us  stand 
fast  together,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  and 
retain  all  th*  has  been  taught,  whether  by  word  of  mouth 
or  by  writing. 

I  return  to  you,  Sir,  and  I  entreat  you  to  wei^h  the 
observations  1  have  yet  to  make  to  you  on  this  impor 
tant  matter.  They  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  example 
of  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  during  the  illustri 
ous  ages  of  the  Church.  1st.  We  often  see  that  Jesui 
Christ  commands  his  apostles  to  preach  his  gospel  and 
carry  it  to  all  nations.  «  Go  (said  he  to  them)  teach  all 
nations  whatever  I  have  commanded  you.'  We  no 
where  find  that  he  said  to  them:  Go;  write  for  all  na 
tions  what  I  command  you  to  believe  and  practice, 
and  let  them  always  have  in  their  hands  and  under  their 
eyes  the  most  exact  detail  of  their  faith  drawn  out  by 
your  pen.  We  behold  the  apostles  and  the  disciples 
after  having  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  traversing  the 
whole  of  Judea,  announcing  to  their  countrymen  the 
kingdom  ol  God  :  every  thing  is  done  bv  exhortations, 
by  instructions  and  by  prayers.  If  they"  had  intended 
to  give  to  the  world,  and  to  leave  after  them  a  complete 
code  of  revealed  laws,  it  would  seem  natural  that  they 
should  have  drawn  out  this  code,  before  their  separation 
Let  us  observe  them  therefore  at  the  moment,  when' 
dividing  the  world  among  them  to  accelerate  its  con 
quest,  they  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  Jerusalem  and 
Judea,  and  ot  proceeding,  each  his  way,  to  their  particu 
lar  destination.  They  separate,  and  carry  with  them 
no  writing,  no  body  of  doctrine  drawn  up  by  common 
agreement.  They  all  however,  carry  the  same  gospel, 
but  in  their  minds  and  hearts  ;  they  traverse  cities,  pro 
vinces,  kingdoms,  and  do  not  present  themselves  to  the 
nations  with  the  sacred  books  in  their  hands:  they 
preach  from  their  inspired  mouths  the  evangelical  doc"- 
•tnne,  but  never  produce  it  in  writing.  To  see  them  and 
follow  them,  they  seem  not  even  to  think  of  any  means 
of  instructing  men  by  the  eyes.  They  are  totally  occu 
pied  with  preaching  and  not  with  writinn- :  with 
ing  the  word,  not  upon  the  lips,  but  on  the  souls 

V  or 
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Many  years  had  already  passed,  and  no  work  had  as  yet 
appeared  from  their  pen."  You  will  remark  that  out  of 
twelve  apostles,  two  only  have  left  us  a  gospel,  and  even 
St.  John  at  a  very  advanced  age,  at  Ephesus,  under  the 
Emperor  Nerva,  in  the  year  96.  If  yo*  examine  the 
occasions  which  induced  them  to  write,  you  will  find 
that  particular  and  local  circumstances  gave  birth  to 
theee  writings,  as  well  as  to  all  those  that  compose 
the  New  Testament.  We  owe  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark 
to  the  fervour  and  eagerness  of  the  Christians  at  Rome. 
Eusebius  tells  us  upon  the  testimony  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,11  that  '  the  hearers  of  St.  Peter  br sought 

*  Mark,   his  disciple,  to  put  in  writing  the  doctrine  of 
'  the   Saviour.     He  did  so  j  and    Peter,  inspired  from 
'  above,    examined  this   work,   approved    it,    confirmed 

*  it  with   his  authority,    and  ordered   that  it  should   be 

*  read  in  the  Churches.'  St.  Luke  commences  by  inform 
ing  us  of  the  motive  that  induced  him  to  write.     Igno 
rant  and  rude  men,  hurried  on  by  a  blind  and  culpable 
zeal   had   attempted  of  their  own   hotels  to  relate  the 
words  and  the  actions  of  our  Saviour:   their  writings 
were  spreading  among  the   christians   under  the   false 
titles  of  the  gospels  according  to  Peter,  Thomas,  Philip, 
Bartholomew,  Matthias,  the  twelve  apostles,  &c.    It  \vaa 
of  consequence  thst  these  miserable  rhapsodies,  should 
be  put  down.     St.  Paul  exhorted  his  disciples  to  pub 
lish  an  exact  narrative,  and  Luke  executed  it  under  the 
eye  of  his  master,  in  Achaiaand  Bcrotia.  according  to  St. 
Jerome,  in  the  year  58,  the  second  of  Nero.     As  for  St. 
John,  it  was  to  refute  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  the 
Ebionites  that,  taking  his  lofty  Might  beyond  the  bounds 
of  time,  he  shews  us  Jesus  Christ  in  the  bosom  of  the 
divinity,  the  Son  of  God,  God  himself,   and  then   re- 
descends  with  him  upon  earth,  to  relate  to  us  his  incar 
nation,  his  life  and  ministry  among  men. 

•  We  must  except  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  :  for  we  learn 
from  St.  Chrysostom  («)  that  eight  years  after  the  ascension  of 
our  Saviour,  at  the  time  when  he  was  going1  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles,  St.  Matthew,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Jews,  sketched 
out,  in  their  language,  a  History  of  Jesus  Christ  and  hi*  revela 
tion.—*  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  II.  ch.  XIV. 

(u)  On  St.  Matthew. 
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The  epistles,  for  the  most  part,  are  either  answers  to 
consultations,  or  instructions  to  Churches  especially 
mentioned,  or  even  to  individuals.  Called  forth  by 
local  circumstances,  but  always  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  appear  successively  at  different  epochs,  at 
distant  periods  of  time:  adapted  to  the  circumstance* 
of  the  place,  of  the  persons  and  sometimes  of  the  mo 
ment,  they  treat  of  particular  and  relative  subjects, 
although  at  the  same  time  thev  contain  advice,  lessons 
and  precepts  that  are  applicable  to  Christians  in  general. 
But  this  does  not  authorize  us  to  announce,  or  suppose 
in  the  sacred  writer,  much  less  in  the  college  of  the 
apostles,  a  settled  resolution,  a  premeditated  design  of 
drawing  out  for  us  a  complete  bodv  of  doctrine.  It  is 
<<•««  that  all  these  writings  were  received  with  a  singu 
lar  aviditv  by  the  faithful  to  whom  they  were  addressed; 
true  als:>  that  they  were  communicated  one  after  another 
with  a  holy  eagerness,  and  that,  from  the  day  on  which 
they  were  first  known  to  the  moment  I  am  addressing 
you,  thev  have  been  read  in  all  religious  assemblies,  in 
all  the  Churches  of  the  world,  and  that  this  will  be  done 
perpetually  to  the  end  i>f  time.  It  is  true,  that  in  them 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  recognised,  their  word 
tasted,  their  preaching  discovered,  and  that  though 
absent,  they  seemed  still  to  be  heard.  It  is  true, 
that  the  first  Christians  must  have  admired  the  agree 
ment  and  resemblance  of  what  they  read  with  what 
they  had  heard.  Yet  nevertheless  they  co'ild  not  but 
remark  th:;t  all  that  thev  l.ad  heard  was  not  there;  they 
could  not  therefore,  in  receiving  these  works  as  the  sacred 
deposit  of  the  divine  word,  regard  them  as  the  sole  and 
only  deposit  of  this  word.  In  fact,  did  the  apostles  ever 
signify  that,  for  belief  and  practice  we  must  confine 
oursehes  to  what  they  were  writing  ?  Did  they  ever  sig 
nify,  that  they  had  entrusted  to  writing  all  that  they  had 
preached  by  word  of  mouth,  or  even  all  that  was  neces 
sary  for  salvation  ?  There  is  not  an  expression  of  the 
kind  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  It  comes 
from  your  reformers,  who  have  drawn  it  from  their  brain 
or  borrowed  it  from  the  ancient  heresies,  but  not  from 
the  Holy  Scripture,  whatever  protestation  they  all  may 
perpetually  be  making,  that  they  teach  nothing  but  what 
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i»  there.  Let  them  shew  you  then  this  principle,  since 
they  admit  it  and  wish  you  to  admit  it;  let  them  shew  it 
to  you  in  the  sacred  volume.  But  how  could  they  do  it, 
when  the  contrary  principle  is  found  therein  contained 
in  so  many  words.  For  you  have  seen  St.  Paul  fre 
quently  referring  to  the  instructions  he  had  given  by 
word  of  mouth  ;  you  have  heard  him  positively  distin 
guishing  between  his  verbal  and  epistolary  instructions 
and  prescribing  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  be 
equally  observed.  Up  to  the  time  of  your  forefathers  in 
1562,  this  order  had  been  observed  in  England  as  well 
as  upon  the  Continent,  until  the  day  when  the  Reforma 
tion  shewed  its  head.  At  this  epoch,  so  fatal  to  your 
country  and  my  own,  the  precept  of  St.  Paul  was 
solemnly  transgressed  for  the  first  time,  and  lor  i'ne  m»t 
time  it  was  said  :  In  what  pertains  to  salvation,  there  is 
nothing  but  what  is  written.  But  the  first  Christians 
who  passed  many  years  without  the  Scriptures,  who  re 
ceived  them  successively  one  after  another,  and  waited 
for  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  till  the  year  96  :  but  those 
barbarous  and  yet  most  religious  people  who  had  not 
even  then  any  Scripture  when  St.  Irenseus  wrote  of  them 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  age,  they  would  not  have 
known  either  what  they  ought  to  believe,  or  what  they 
ought  lo  practice;  they  would  have  been  without  re 
source  for  salvation — they  who  laboured  for  it  to  an  ex 
tent  and  with  an  energy  of  faith  to  which  we  shall  never 
attain!  The  Reformation  must  here  maintain  at  least 
that  the  means  which  they  then  possessed  of  knowing 
the  law,  and  which  sufficed  for  them,  became  absolutely 
useless  as  soon  as  heaven  chose  to  add  a  second,  and 
that  the  word  reduced  to  legible  characters  stripped  the 
word  that  was  not  so,  of  the  merit  and  value  it  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  Christian  world.  1  have  been 
proving  to  you.  Sir,  that  this  notion  is  no  ways  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  conduct  and  doctrine  of  the  apostles  ; 
you  shall  now  see  that  it  accords  no  better  with  the  con 
duct  and  docirine  of  their  successors,  and  that  antiquity 
was  never  acquainted  with  any  such  opinion. 

Sndly,  I  will  suppose  that  the  reformed  Church  has 
to  pronounce  upon  a  question  of  faith.  How  is  it  to  set 
about  approving  or  condemning  the  doctrine  submitted 
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to  its  decision?  It  knows  nothing  but  the  Scripture;  all 
that  relates  to  salvation  is  to  be  found  there;  nothing;  can 
be  required  that  is  not  read  there  in  full,  or  that  cannot 
be  drawn  from  it  by  a  sound  and  lawful  inference.  It 
would  not  arid  could  not  therefore  have  any  thing  but 
the  Scriptures  to  consult.  Hu',  this  was  not  the  wav  of 
proceeding  that  antiquity  followed.  It  examined  "not 
only  the  .Scriptures,  but  also  what  was  believed  and 
taught  by  the  Churches,  above  all  by  the  apostolic 
Churches,  and  what  the  most  celebrated  Fathers  had 
signified  in  their  works;  its  examination  was  directed 
both  to  the  holy  Scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  Tradition, 
to  the  written  and  unwritten  word  of  God.  We  will, 
if  you  please,  produce  an  example,  the  most  illustrious 
to  be  found,  and  which  will  dispense  with  our  accumu 
lating  hero  a  multitude  of  facts.  The  great  council  of 
Nice  had  to  pronounce  upon  Arms,  who  WHS  pretending 
to  justify  his  doctrine  by  Scripture.  We  learn  from  the 
historians  of  the  time  in  what  manner  it  proceeded  in 

its  examination:    'The  bishops opposed  to  the 

'  false  subtil  ties  of  the  Arians  the  great  truths  of  Scrip- 
«  ture,  and  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Church,  from  the 
'apostles  till  then.'* — -After  having  a  long  time,  ma- 
'  tii'dy  and  fully  considered  this  adorable  subject,  it 

•  appeared  to  all  our  bishops  together,    that  the  consub- 

*  htantiality  was  to  be  defined  as  of  faith,   in   the  same 
4  manner  as  this  faith  had  been  transmitted  by  our  fa- 
'  thers,  afier  the  apostles.'"     You  see  here  a  fundamen 
tal  question  solemnly  decided  according  to  both  autho 
rities,  according  to  Scripture  upon  which   Arius  placed 
his  reliance,  and   according  to  the  tradition  of  the  holj 
Fathers,  conformably  with  which  the  decision  was  car 
ried.     The  single  fact  of  itself  crumbles  to  ruins  the 
principle  of  the  Reformation,  and  shows  how  far  it  ha» 
wandered  from  the  ancient  way. 

But  I  will  now  adduce  something  else,  quite  of  a  dif 
ferent  character,  but  equally  powerf.il  for  my  purpose; 
Another  question  of  importance,  celebrated  for  its  antag 
onists,    who   were,   on   the   one   side   the  head  of  the 
i,  on  the  other,  the  primate  of  Africa  ;  and  whicU 

•  Haimburgh  after  Ku»ebim.~k  Gelwius. 
VOL,    i.  J3« 
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of  St.  Basil  on  the  ssrne  passage  :  '  Among  the  points  oi 
4  belief  anil  practice  in  (he  Church,  some  were  delivered 
'  in  writing,  while  others  were  received  by  apostolic  tra- 
«  dition  in  mystery,  that  is  in  a  hidden  manner  :  but 
'  both  have  equal  authority  as  far  as  piety  is  concerned  ; 
1  nor  are  they  opposed  by  any  one  who  is  but  slightly 
'  versed  in  ecclesiastical  rites.  For  if  we  attempt  to  re- 
'ject,  as  matters  of  little  moment,  such  points,  as  were 
'not  written,  we  snail,  by  our  imprudence,  oiler  a  sig- 
'  nal  injury  to  the  gospel.'"  And  again  of  St.  Epiphani- 
us,  who  proves  the  necessity  of  tradition.  '  "YVe  must 
'look  to  d-adition,  says  he;  for  all  tilings  cannot  be 
'  learned  from  scriptures.  For  which  reason  the  holy 
'apostles  left  some  things  in  writing,  and  others  not.'4 
And  if  it  haJ  observed,  what  particularly  merits  ob 
servation  from  it;-:,  singularity,  our  very  question  propos 
ed  in  express  terms  by  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  second 
century  and  dec'.de.d  as  follows:  '  Rut  you  say,  (writea 
'Tertullianj  even  in  speaking  of  tradition,  some  written 
1  authority  is  necessary.  Let  us  then  enquire  whether 
1  no  tradition  should  be  admitted,  unless  it  be  written.' 
(This  is  precisely  the  objection  laid  claim  to  by  the  re 
formed  religion  :  attend  to  its  refutation.)  *{  will  al- 
4  low,  that  it  should  not,  if  no  examples  of  other  prac- 
'  tices  can  be  adduced,  which  we  maintain  on  the  sole 
'title  of  tradition,  and  the  strength  of  custom,  without 
1  the  smallest  written  authority.  To  begin  with  bap- 
'  tism  ;  when  on  the  point  of  entering  the  water,  we  pro- 
'  test,  in  the  Church  and  under  the  hasds  of  the  bishops, 
'that  we  renounce  the  devil,  and  his  pomps  and  1m  an- 
'  gtls:  after  this,  we  are  immersed  three  separate  times, 
'  replying  something  more  than  our  Saviour  presented  in 
1  the  gospel.  Leaving  the  water  we  take  a  mixture  of 
4  milk  and  honey  ;  and  from  this  time,  for  the  space  of  a 
*  week,  we  refrain  from  the  daily  bath,  The  sacrament 
'  of  the  Eucharist,  instituted  by  the  Lord,  at  the  time  of 
'  the  repast  and  for  all,  we  take  in  our  assemblies  before 
'  day,  and  only  from  the  hand  of  him  who  presides.  We 
•offer  for  the  dead  ;  we  annually  celebrate  the  birth  of 

•DeSpir.  Sancto.  c.  27.  T.  III.  p.  54.  Ed.  Bened.  Paris.  1"31. 
~*  H«r.  55,  T.  1.  p.  471.  Ed.  Colonia.  1682. 
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4  the  martyrs  .............  '    (The  day  of  their  death  is  the 

day  of  their  birth  to  immortality)  'Of  these  and  other 
'  usages  if  you  ask  for  the  written  authority  of  the  scrip- 
4  tures,  none  will  be  found.  They  spring  from  tradition, 
«  which  practice  has  confirmed  and  obedience  ratified." 
The  day  would  not  suffice,  to  adopt  the  expression  of 
St.  Basil,"  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  to  you  all  that 
the  fathers  have  said  on  the  subject  of  tradition.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  they  so  frequently  insist  upon  it  ;  they 
were  but  two  or  three  degrees  from  the  origin  of  the 
Church:  they  had  a  near  view  of  the  means  and  regula- 

»I)e  corona  Militis,  c.  III.  IV.  p.  282.  Edit.  Rothomagi.  1662. 

*  '  The  day  would  not  be  sufficient,  were  I  to  attempt  to  re- 
'  late  to  you  all  the  mysteries  transmitted  to  the  Church  wHh- 
4  ""*  writinir.(rt)  To  om^  -  -•'•  •  ...».,«  ,,••.;»;„«•  have  we 

w         •  •  •  »•       WIIICIJJ,       1IOIII      WIIMl       .  .    .  -  - 

«  this  profession  of  faith  in  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  fToTj 
«  Ghost  'the  apostles  creed)  ."  He  had  suid  before:  '  Which 
4  of  the  saints  have  left  us  in  writing-  the  words  of  invocation 
1  in  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist'ic  bread  ;  n-1  chalice?  For 

•  we  do  not  confine   ourselves  to  those  which  the  gospel  and 
'  the  apostle  mention  :   \ve  make  additions  before  and  after,  as 
4  being  of  great   importance   to  the    mystery,  and  which    r..e 

•  come  down  to  us  by  an  unwritten  tradition.  '(6)     And  rgfain, 
the   following  remarkable  words  occur  in  the  same  passage  : 
'  The  apostles  and  the  fathers,  who  have  from  the  beginning, 
'  prescribed  certain  rites  to  the  Church,  knew  how  to  preserve 
4  for  mysteries  their  becoming  dignity,  by  the  secresv  and  si- 

*•  lence  in  which  it  kept  them  enveloped.     For  what  is  thrown 
1  open  to  the  ear  and  the  gaze  of  the  people,  is  no  longer  ab- 

•  solutely  mysterious.     For  this  reason  have  many  things  been 

•  transmitted  to  us  without  writing,   lest  the  vulgar,  becoming 
'  too  much  familiarized  with  our  dogmas,  should  pass  from  fa- 
'  miliarity  to  contempt.     The  dogma  is  one  thing,  and  preach- 
1  ing  another.     Dogmas  require  to  be  kept  silent  —  preaching 
'  to  be  public.     There  is,  moreover,  another  kind  of  silence, 
'  that  of  obscurity,  in  which  the  scripture  purposely  conceal* 
'  itself  to  render  the  dogmas  more  difficult  to  be  comprehend- 
4  ed.'     And  now,  Sir,  draw  your  conclusion,  what  this  learned 
bishop    of  Cesarea  (fl)  would  have  thought  of  your  reforma 
tion,  that  pretends  to  take  every  tiling  from  scripture  andjio- 
thing  from  tradition. 

(a)  De  Spir.  Sancto.  c.  27.  T.  II  f.  p.  54,  Ed.  Bened.  Paris 


(6)  De  Spir.  Sancto.  C.  27.  T.  III.—  (c)  St.  Basil,  archbishop 
of  Cesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  died  in  in  379. 
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tirtns  that  had  tended  to  aggrandize  and  extend  it:  they 
held  in  mind  that  the  apostles,  entirely  occupied  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  had  rarelv  taken  up  the  pen,  and 
only  from  accident  and  necessity  ;  that  their  preaching 
had  been  daily  and  abundant ;  their  writing  accidental 
and  short  ;  that  supposing  the  ground  of  the  doctrine  to 
be  in  their  writings,  the  developement  of  it  could  not  be 
found  there  also ;  that  for  the  detail  they  must  always 
have  recourse  to  their  verbal  explanations  ;  that,  even 
on  their  mysteries  and  dogmas,  thev  had  in  their  works 
designly  thrown  a  certain  veil  of  obscurity  to  prevent 
the  profane  from  having  access  to  them,  whilst  in  the 
midst  of  the  faithful  and  their  friends,  they  expressed 
themselves  openly  and  without  restraint  ;  in  fine,  that 
they  never  committed  to  writing  the  words  and  prayers 
witli  wl.irU  *i.~y  acco,npanieu  the  c*!ebr?.rir,n  of  iiie 
mysteries.  These  sacred  and  often  essential  forms  were 
deposited  in  the  hearts  and  the  memory,  and  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  mouth  more  securely  in  secret.  After 
the.  example  of  their  masters,  the  apostolic  fathers  wrote 
little:  they  also  had  their  time  taken  up  in  active  em 
ployment,  -ra:her  than  in  composing  works :  and  when 
the.y  took,  up  their  pen  it  was  scarcely  ever  for  any  other 
reason  than  to  make  known  lo  strangers,  what  they  had 
heaid  preached  by  the  apostles.  Day  by  day  did  they 
repeat  it  round  about  them  to  their  audience,  and  occa 
sionally  communicated  it  at  a  distance  by  writing.  In 
this  manner,  in  the  Churches  where  the  apostles  had 
preached,  their  doctrine  was  preserved  by  the  succession 
of  disciples  to  the  apostles,  of  hearers  of  the  disciples  to 
these  same  disciples,  arid  thus  from  one  to  another.  As 
for  those  from  without,  it  reached. them  by  means  of 
communications  carried  on  from  one  Church  to  another: 
a  steady  and  active  correspondence  attested  and  propa 
gated  through  the  world  the  instructions  derived  from 
the  apostles  and  Jesus  Christ,  by  establishing,  according 
to  the  vigorous  expression  of  Tertullian,  consanguinity 
ofxloctrine  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  world. 

Did  any  doubt  or  new  question  arise,  recourse  was  im 
mediately  had  to  the  apostolic  Churches  :  they  con 
sulted  by  preference  those  Churches,  in  which  *  pre- 
'  sided  still  the  chairs,  whence  the  apostles  had  often  da- 
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4  Uvered  their  public  discourses,*  (and  which  after  them 
•  seem  to  have  been  left  vacant  from  respect;)  in  which 
'  were  recited  their  authentic  epistles,  that  recalled  as  it 
'  were  the  sound  of  their  voices  and  the  features  of  their 
1  countenances.'"  Observe  that  Tertul Han  joins  here  the 
chairs  of  the  apostles  with  their  epistles,  to  indicate  that 
the  written  word  and  the  word  delivered  by  preaching 
always  went  together.  '  A:e  you  in  the  neighbourhood 
'  of  Achaia  ?  You  have  Corinth:  arc  you  at  r. >)  great 
4  distance  from  Macedonia  ?  You  have  the  Church  of  the 
4  Phillipj/ians,  and  of  the  Thessalonians :  but  if  you  can 
4  reach  as  far  as  Asia,  you  have  Kphesus  ;c  approach 
4  Italy,  and  you  have  Rome,''1  the  dignity  of  which  Ter- 
tullian  forgets  not  to  set  off  in  the  most  noble  and  sen 
sible  manner  according  to  the  true  principles  of  Christi 
anity.  4  See  what  Rome  has  learned,  what  it  has  taught, 
'  and  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  doctrine  with  that  of  the 
'  African  Churches.'  Thus  you  will  understand,  Sir, 
they  did  not  upon  new  questions  involve  themselves  in 
disputes  which  end  in  nothing:  thev  did  not  permit  them 
selves  to  be  canied  away  by  their  private  fancy  or  their 
enthusiasm:  they  did  not  abandon  themselves  to  learned 
and  laborious  disquisitions,  they  did  not  regulate  them 
selves  according  to  the  ostentation  and  display  of  a  few 
teachers  :  all  was  decided  by  the  doctrine  and  the  tra 
dition  of  the  apostolical  Churches.  It  was  in  this,  ac 
cording  to  the  happy  expression  of  Thomassin,  that  con 
sisted  the';-  learned  simplicity  and  their  solid  method  of 
examining  questions  of  faith. 

A  particular  circumstance  contributed  much  to  pre- 
icrve  in  these  illustrious  ages:  the  purity  of  the  apostolic 
traditions.  God,  in  the  views  of  his  providence  over 
his  Church.,  permitted  during  dangers  and  persecutions, 
that  some  of  these  first  anil  holy  bishops  should  extend 
their  career  to  a  very  advanced  age:  and  as  formerly,  in 

"  Tertull.  on  Prescript. — h  Ibid. 

'  The  Church  of  Ephesus,  founded  by  Paul,  governed  by 
John  (He  there  terminated  his  days  after  having  resided  there 
*  long  time  with  the  mother  whom  Jesus  Christ  bequeathed 
to  him  from  the  height  of  th«:  cross",  until  the  reign  of  Tra 
jan,  is  without  contradiction  one  of  the  best  witnesses  of 
apostolic  tradition.' — Ircnoeiu,  ch.  XXIII  — dTertull.  Ibid. 
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tirtns  tli at  had  tended  to  aggrandize  and  extend  it:  ther 
held  in  mind  that  the  apostles,  entirely  occupied  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  had  rarely  taken  up  the  pen,  and 
only  from  accident  and  necessity;  that  (heir  preaching 
had  been  daily  and  abundant ;  their  writing  rccidental 
and  short ;  that  supposing  the  ground  of  (he  doctrine  to 
be  in  their  writings,  the  developement  of  it  could  not  be 
found  there  also;  that  for  the  detail  they  must  always 
have  recourse  to  their  verbal  explanations  ;  (hat.  even 
on  their  mysteries  and  dogmas,  they  had  in  (heir  works 
designly  thrown  a  certain  veil  of  obscurity  to  prevent 
the  profane  from  having  access  to  them,  whilst  in  the 
midst  of  the  faithful  and  their  friends,  they  expressed 
themselves  openly  and  without  restraint  ;  in  fine,  that 
they  never  committed  to  writing  the  words  and  prayers 
with  wriirh  *».-.-.  Accompanied  the  «r»!ebr?.r:r,ri  of  tiie 
mysteries.  These  sacred  and  often  essential  forms  were 
deposited  in  the  hearts  and  the  memory,  and  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  mouth  more  securely  in  secret.  After 
the  example  of  their  masters,  the  apostolic  fathers  wrote 
little  :  they  also  had  their  time  taken  up  in  active  em 
ployment,  -rather  than  in  composing  works :  and  when 
thqy  took  up  their  pen  it  was  scarcely  ever  for  any  other 
reason  than  to  make  known  lo  strangers,  what  they  had 
heard  preached  by  the  apostles.  Day  by  day  did  they 
repeat  it  round  about  them  to  their  audience,  and  occa 
sionally  communicated  it  at  a  distance  by  writing.  In 
this  manner,  in  the  Churches  where  the  apostles  had 
preached,  their  doctrine  was  preserved  by  (he  succession 
of  disciples  to  the  apostles,  of  hearers  of  (he  disciples  to 
these  same  disciples,  and  thus  from  one  to  another.  As 
for  those  from  without,  it  reached  .them  by  means  of 
communications  carried  on  from  one  Church  to  another: 
a  steady  and  active  correspondence  attested  and  propa 
gated  through  the  world  (he  instructions  derived  from 
the  apostles  and  Jesus  Christ,  by  establishing,  according 
to  the  vigorous  expression  of  Tertullian,  consanguinity 
ordoctrine  in  all  (he  Churches  of  the  world. 

Did  any  doubt  or  new  question  arise,  recourse  was  im 
mediately  had  to  the  apostolic  Churches  :  they  con 
sulted  by  preference  those  Churches,  in  which  '  pre- 
'  sided  still  the  chairs,  whence  the  apostles  had  often  da- 
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4  livered  their  public  discourses,11  (and  which  after  them 
'  seem  to  have  been  left  vacant  from  respect;)  in  which 

*  were  recited  their  authentic  epistles,  that  recalled  as  it 

*  were  the  sound  of  their  voices  aud  the  features  of  their 
'  countenances."1     Observe  that  Tei  tullian  joins  here  the 
chairs  of  the  apostles  with  their  epistles,  to  indicate  that 
the  written  word  and  the  word  delivered  by  preaching 
always  went  together.      *  A:e  you  in  the  neighbourhood 
4  of  Acliaia  ?    You   have  Corinth:  arc  you   at  i;<j  great 
'  distance  from  Macedonia  ?  You  have  the  Church  of  the 
4  Phillippians,  and  of  the  Thessalonians :  but  if  you  can 
1  reach  as   far  as  Asia,    you    have  Kphesus  ;c  approach 
4  Italy,  and  you  have  Rome,'1'  the  dignity  of  which  Ter- 
tullian  forgets  not   to  set  oft' in  the  most  noble  and  sen- 
Bible  manner  according  to  the  true  principles  of  Christi 
anity.    4  h»ee  what  Home  has  learned,  what  it  has  taught, 
'  and  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  doctrine  with  that  of  the 
'  African   Churches.'     Thus  you  will   understand,   Sir, 
they  did  not  upon  new  questions  involve  themselves  in 
disputes  which  end  in  nothing:  thev  did  not  permit  them 
selves  to  be  carried  away  by  their  private  fancy  or  their 
enthusiasm:  they  did  not  abandon  themselves  to  learned 
and  laborious  disquisitions,  they  did  not  regulate  them 
selves  according  to  the  ostentation  and  display  of  a  few 
teachers  :  all  wys  decided  by  the  doctrine  and   the  tra 
dition  of  tin*  apostolical  Churches.     It  was  in  this,  ac 
cording  to  the.  happy  expression  of  Thomassin,  that  con 
sisted  the';-  learned  simplicity  and  their  solid  method  of 
examining  questions  of  faith. 

A  particular  circumstance  contributed  much  to  pre- 
•erve  in  these  illustrious  ages:  the  purity  of  the  apostolic 
traditions.  God,  in  the  views  of  his  providence  over 
his  Church,  permitted  during  dangers  and  persecutions, 
that  some  of  these  first  and  holy  bishops  should  extend 
their  career  to  a  very  advanced  age:  and  as  formerly,  in 

*  Tertull.  on  Prescript. — h  Ibid. 

•  The  Church  of  Lphcsus,  founded  by  Paul,  governed  by 
John  (He  there  terminated  his  days  after  having  resided  there 
a  loii£  time  with  the  mot  ler  whom  Jesus  Christ  bequeathed 
to  him  from  the  height  of  tin:  cross1,  until  the  reign  of  Tra 
jan,  is  without  contradiction  one  of  the  best  witnesses  of 
apostolic  tradition.' — Ircnaeuj,  ch.  XX11I — a  Tertull.  Ibid. 
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the  old  world,  the  patriarchs,  by  means  of  their  long 
rears,  more  easily  transmitted  to  posterity  what  they 
nad  learned  from  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  on  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  dogmas  of  religion  and  the 
principal  features  of  the  antediluvian  history,  so  in  Chris 
tianity  these  venerable  old  men  served  to  testify  that  the 
faith  of  their  time  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  they 
had  received  from  the  apostles  and  the  disciples  of  the 
apostles.  Not  to  speak  of  St.  John,  who  lived  a  century, 
and  of  his  centenary  disciple  Polycarp,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  166,  we  learn  from  Clement  ot  Alexan 
dria,  '  that  some  of  those  who  had  immediately  suc- 
'  ceeded  the  apostles,  and  preserved  the  tradition  of  the 
{  true  doctrine  preached  by  Saints,  Peter,  James,  John 
'  and  Paul,  had  lived  till  the  time  in  which  he  was  wri- 
•  ting  his  Stromata,  to  sow  and  cultivate  the  seed  of  true 
4  faith  in  the  minds  of  rnen.'a  This  remark,  it  must  be 
allowed,  would  have  been  as  useless  aa  misplaced,  on 
the  principle  of  the  reformation:  for  what  need  was  there 
of  the  long  life  of  these  holy  personages  to  preserve  the 
apostolic  traditions,  and  cultivate  in  the  mind  the  seed 
of  true  faith,  if  there  had  been  nothing  for  them  to  be 
lieve  or  practice  but  what  they  read  in  the  scriptures, 
or  what  could  easily  be  deduced  therefrom  ? 

However,  Sir,  do  not  imagine  that  by  here  making 
war  with  the  first  promoters  of  the  reformation,  I  mean 
to  extend  the  same  reproaches  to  all  those  who  have 
since  been  born  in  its  bosom.  Among  the  distinguished 
characters  of  which  it  has  reason  to  boast,  there  are  a 
great  number  who  have  thought  themselves  bound  to 
abandon  it  in  its  overstretched  maxims  on  the  sufficiency 
of  the  scriptures:  this  must  be  said  to  their  praise,  it  i's 

*  Clement  of  Alexandria,  died  in  217".  He  wrote  his  Stromata 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  in  212,  succeeded  Narcissus,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
116  years,  being-  born,  of  course,  in  96,  when  the  aged  Simeon 
was  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Simeon,  suffered  martyrdom  in  108, 
aged  120,  born,  therefore,  12  years  before  Jesus  Christ.  Nar 
cissus,  who  died  about  the  year  220,  aged  124,  and  who  was 
born,  of  course,  about  the  year  96,  must  have  seen  Simeon 
twelve  years  :  Alexander,  in  2I2*coadjutor  of  Narcissus,  eight 
years:  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  255. 
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an  act  of  justice  due  to  them,  which  I  take  pleasure  in 
discharging.  Scarcely  were  the  first  controversies  open 
ed,  when  many  already  perceived  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
party,  they  had  carried  things  too  far.  They  began  by 
entering  into  a  composition  upon  the  principle,  being 
desirous  indeed  to  admit  tradition  upon  certain  point?, 
and  to  reject  it  upon  others,  for  the  honor  of  the  refor 
mation."  These  primary  concessions  opened  the  way  for 
others  more  open  and  less  limited,  and  some  wise  and 
enlightened  minds,  after  calmly  contemplating  the  pre- 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh  («)  and 
the  apology  declare,  that  they  do  not  despise  the  agreement 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  go  so  far  as  to  appeal  to  the  au 
thority  of  the  ancient  Church.  Zuinglius  (b)  grants  that  the 
apostles  taught  by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  the  epistles  they 
sent  were  rather  to  confirm  the  people  in  what  they  had  learn 
ed,  than  to  instruct  them. 

Calvin  and  Beza  were  not  slow  in  having  recourse  to  trndi- 
tion  against  the  Arians,  sprung  from  their  school.  Ochin  had 
said  (c}  '  The  sacred  words  are  of  themselves  very  clear,  even 
'  in  things  necessary  for  salvation  :  and  if  the  Trinity  does  not 

'  clearly  appear  in  them,  no  one  is  obliged  to  believe  in  it 

'  1  do  not  find  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  there  called  Ciod  or  Lord. 
'  I  had  rather  enter  a  cloister  than  acknowledge  that. '.,</}  But 
Calvin,  leading  them  to  the  Unwritten  word,  taught  them  from 
the  second  epistle  to  Timothy  :  '  By  this  is  repelled  the  arro- 
'  {ranee  of  any  senseless  creatures,  who  boast  that  they  stand 
'  in  no  need  of  teachers,  because  the  reading  of  the  scriptures 
'  is  sufficient.  He  that  shall  make  no  account  of  the  aid  of  the 
'  living  voice,  and  shall  content  himself  with  the  dumb  scrip- 
'  ture,  shall  feel  how  great  an  evil  it  is  to  despise  the  means 
'  ordained  by  God  and  Jesus  Christ  for  being  instructed.'  (») 
'  What  then  j  holy  fathers,"  exclaimed  Beza  (/)  against  Stator, 
Ochin  and  others,  '  you,  who  for  so  many  years,  not  in  word 
'  alone  bvit  in  writings  which  shall  never  perish,  have,  contrary 
'  to  the  authority  of  so  many  kings,  princes,  and  heretics,  with 
'  so  much  labour,  even  to  the  shedding  of  your  blood,  defended 
'  the  great  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  shall  it  be  said  that  you  are 
'  imprudent  and  ignorant  ?  O  Athanasius!  thou  who  didst  on 
'account  of  this  subject  traverse  almost  the  whole  world,  for 
'  what  reason  didst  thou  compose  and  construct  that  admira- 
*  ble  creed  with  so  much  brevity,  &c.  (j) 

[a]  Art.  21.— [6]  Tom.  II.  fol.  43.— fc)  Dial.  2.— (</)  Dial.  4  — 
(r)  Cited  in  Florimond,  p.  95.5.— (/)  [bid.  959.— (g)  Beza's 
book  on  tlte  punishment  of  lierct.ca. 
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cents  of  the  apostles,  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  Church, 
and  the  confidence  they  could  not  refuse  to  the  piety, 
and  fervour  of  the  first  ages,  to  the  depositions  and  tes 
timony  of  all  those  holy  bishops  and  illustrious  martyrs 
of  Jesus  Christ,  have  felt  the  irrisistible  force  of  the 
proofs,  and  have  openly  adopted  the  ideas  and  the  Ian- 
L-uage  of  antiquity  upon  tradition.     Of  these  I  could  cite 
many  ;  but  shall  confine  myself  to  three  or  four  whom  I 
shall  not  choose  among  the  least  known  or  distinguished. 
Grotius  shall  speak  the  first.'     <  From  the  confession 
«  of  Rivet,  what  is  said  by  the  apostles,  either  by  the  ex- 
<  press  command  ot  God,  or  with  full  deliberation,  has  not 
'  less  authority  than  what  has  been  written  by  them. 
«  Nothin-  is  more  true.     Now,  that  the  apostles  have  not 
'  written  all  they  have  uttered,  St.  Paul  himself  testifies, 
'  bv  ordering  that  we  submit  to  all  that  he  had  taught 
«  whether  by  word  or  by  writing?     Here  Grotius  sub- 
ioins  the  passage  from  'St.  Chrysostom  which  1  have 
cited  above,  and  concludes  that  in  both  cases  the  autho 
rity  is  the  same.     *  But,  says  the  Doctor,  we  are  sure  of 
«  the  writings;  we  cannot  be  so  of  the  words.      I  his  I 

*  positively  "deny.     The  writings  are  full  of  variations, 
'  as  is  seen  on"  comparing  the  manuscripts.     In  some 
«•  there  are  particles  which  are  not  in  others.      There  is 

*  a  diversity  of  words,  whether  insulated  or  united.      lo 
«  separate  and  collect  the  original  is  neither  a  small  la- 

*  hour,  nor  always  successful.     But  how  can  we  be  cei 

'  tain  that  there  are  apostolic  traditions  ?  says  Doctor 
»  Rivet.  In  this  way.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  rea- 
'  sonably  be  presumed  that  we  must  attribute  to  the 

*  apostles  what  is  found  to  prevail  every  where,  and  what 

*  has  no  other  known  origin.     To  this  if  you  add  the  wit- 

*  nesses  of  acknowledged  piety,  prudence,  and  authority 

*  in  the  Church,  and  who  say  to  you  ;  This  comes  from 

*  the  apostlf  a,  we  have  then  all  the  proof  that  can  be  de- 

»  Ths  is  taken  from  his  Vttum  pro  pace,  page  137,  a  judicious 
and  impartial  little  work,  composed  against  Kivet  and  those 
who  like  him,  were  opposed  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Lath*. 
he  Church.  It  is  much  ta  be  regretted  that  this  work  is  not 
m  ire  known.  It  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  the  pe 
rusal  of  all  proteslkut  societies.  You  will  find  it  in  English,  • 
Ttitf  f»r  penct. 
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*  sired  upon  these  matters,  the  same  precisely  by  which 
'  we  distinguish  the  apostolic  writings  from  those  which 
4  are  not  so.' 

'  I  grant  also,  writes  M.    Leibnitz,  to  13ossuet,a  that 

*  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  canon  (of  the  scripture?) 
'  but  even  of  any  part  of  the  scripture  is  not  absolutely 
'necessary;  that  there    are   mauv    people   without   the 

*  scripture,  and  that  oral  instruction,  or  tradition,  mav 
'^supply  its  defect.'  Compare  this  acknowledgment  with 
the   principle  of  the   reformation.      M.    Leibnitz  gives 
more  to  tradition  than  St.   Irenacus  asked   for  it  in  the 
second  century. 

He  had  said  in  a  preceding  letter:*  '  The  question 
4  is  whether  the  revealed  truths  are  all  of  them  in  the 
'  sacred  scripture,  or  are  come  at  least  fr.om  apostolic 
'  tradition,  which  is  not  denied  by  many  of  the  more  ac- 

*  C~ir.ir.C'J-tir.'r   £m9ncr  nrotestant».'     Unon    which    the 
illustrious  prelate  observes  :  '  We  are  not  here  disputing 
4  about  apostolic  traditions,  since  you  yourself  say  that 
'  the  more  accommodating,  that  is,  as  I  understand,  not 

*  only  the  most  learned,  but  also  the  most  judicious  pro- 

*  testants,  do  not  deny  it,  as  I  believe  in  lact  I  have  re- 

*  marked  in  your  learned  Calixtus  and  his  disciples.'0 

M.  Leibnitz,  moreover,  or  rather  M.  Molanus,  hi*  skil 
ful  associate  in  the  project  of  conciliation,  treats  tra 
dition  or  the  unwritten  word  as  follows.*  '  What  dis 
putes  are  started  upon  this  subject !  They  may  easily 
be  terminated  by  saying  that  the  question  between  us 
ai.d  the  catholics  is  not  whether  there  are  traditions, 
but  whether  there  arc  any  articles  necessary  for  salva 
tion,  which  are  not  in  scripture,  or  winch  cannot  be 
fairly  inferred  from  it.  This  latter  is  what  protestant* 
deny.  Hut  the  more  moderate  amongst  them  are  agreed 
that" we  are  indebted  to  tradition  not  only  for  the  scrip 
ture,  but  also  for  its  true  and  orthodox  sense  in  the 
fundamental  articles;  not  to  speak  of  other  things 

"Letter  the  36th  in  the  (Euvres  cle  Bossuet,  torn.  XI.  Paris 
edition  in  4to.  1778.— b  Letter  the  3lst  Ibid. torn.  II. 

c  Letter  the  32nd  in  the  (Kuvi-en  tie  Jiosmct,  torn.  II.  Paris 
edition  in  4to.  1778.— d  OSnvre*  fio.it/nimet  de  Jiosauet,  vol  I. 
p.  9d.  Amsterdam  edition  in  4to.  1753. 
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'  which  Calixtus,  Horneius,  and  Chemnitius  have  long 
'  since  acknowledged  can  not  be  known,  except  by  this 
1  means.  Certainly  those  among  the  protestants  who 
'  receive,  with  the  apostles'  and  the  Athanasia'n  creed, 
4  the  five  first  general  councils  and  the  councils  of 

•  Orange  and  Melevis,  with  the  agreement  of  at  least  the 
'  five   first  ages,   as  a  second  principle  in  theology,  in 
'  such  manner  that  the  fundamental  articles  cannot  be 

*  otherwise  explained  than  they  have  been  by  the  una- 
'  nimous    consent   of  the   doctors,    will    scarcely    have 
4  wherewith  to  dispute  with  the  Church  of  Rome. '    The 
observation  of  M.  Bossuet  upon  this  chapter  of  M.  Mo- 
lanus  is  very  short.     '  As  for  what  relates  to  tradition 
'  the  same  author  is  agreed  with  us,  that  we  are  indebt- 
'  ed  to  it  not  only  for  the  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  for 
'  the  legitimate  and  natural  interpretation  of  this  scrip- 
<ture)  and' that  there  are  truths  that  we,  cannot  know  c,X' 
«  cept  by  its  assistance:  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  us  : 
'  so  that  on  this  article  we  are  completely  reconciled,  if 
'  we  are  to  believe  this  learned  writer.'" 

It  may  appear  strange  to  you,  and  yet  it  is  very  true, 
that  the  man  who  perhaps  had  the  most  to  do  with  the 
drawing  up  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  I  mean  Bishop 
Jewell,  continually  rests  upon  tradition,  upon  the  fathers 
and  the  primitive  Church,  in  the  Apology  that  he  pub 
lished  in  1563,  with  the  approbation  of  his  brethren,  and 
by-order  of  the  supreme  governess,  and  also,  as  we  are 
assured,  with  the  unlimited  applause  of  all  the  protes- 
tant  societies  in  Europe.  Here  then  is  the  authority  of 
tradition  recognized,  invoked,  and  appealed  to  in  their 
own  defence  by  the  spiritual  lords  of  the  convocation, 
at  the  very  time  they  had  just  been  rejecting  it  indirectly, 
by  declaring  that  the  scripture  alone  was  to  be  applied 
to  for  every  essential  of  salvation.  Let  these  gentlemen 
settle  it  among  one  another  as  they  know  best.  As  for 
myself,  I  throw  aside  here  their  sixth  article,  and  ad- 
hero  to  the  authentic  testimony  of  their  apology  in  favor 
of  tradition. 

In  a  most  excellent  work,  entitled  England's  Con 
version  and  Reformation  compared,*  I  find  a  passage 

•  (Euvres  posthumes  de  Bossuet,  vol.  1.  p,  215.-.-b  Page  34. 

Antwerp,  17"36. 
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taken  from  a  protestant  work,"  the  author  of  which  was 
probably  a  member  of  the  Chinch  of  England.     This 
protestant  writer,  who  is  quoted,  after  having  considered 
the   precepts  of  St.  Paul  on  oral  traditions,  makes  the 
following  reflections  :b     «  Here  we  see  plain  mention  of 
'  Saint  Paul's  tradition,  consequently  of  apostolical  tra- 
'  ditions  delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well  as  by  epis- 
4  ties  or  in  writing ;  and  a  condemnation  of  those  who 
'  do  not  equally  observe  both  (and  still  more  a  condem 
nation  of  those,  who  despise  them  so  lar  as  to  put  them 
quite  aside  as  the  authors  of  the  reformation  and  of  the 
sixth  article  have  done.)     'Thus  it  is  evident   (continues 
he,  page  78),  '  that  the  whole  of  Christianity,   was  at 
'  first  delivered  to  the   bishops  succeeding  the  apostles 
'  by  oral  tradition  ;  and  they  were  also  commanded  to 
*  keep  it,  and   deliver  it  to  their  successors  in  the  same 
'  manner,  nor  is  it  any  where  found  in  scripture  by  St. 
'  Paul   or  anv  other  of  the  apostles  ;  that  they  would 
4  either  jointly  or  separately  write  down  all   that  they 
1  had  taught  as  necessary  to  salvation,  or  that  they  would 
4  make  such  a  complete  canon  of  them,  that  "nothing 
'  should  be  necessary  to  salvation  but  what  should  be 
4  found  in  these  writings.'  These  most  just  observations 
directly  oppose  the  sixth  article,  and  must  be  considered 
as  an  unequivocal  disavowal  of  them. 

4  I  amc  not  of  those  who  admire  the  great  knowledge 
4  in  divine  matters  revealed  in  this  latter  age  of  the 
4  world,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  now  so  likely  to 
4  discover  the  truth  of  gospel  mysteries  as  those  of  an- 
4  cient  days.  As  for  that  saying  ;  a  pigmy  set  on  a  giant's 
4  shoulder  may  see  more  than  the  giant  ;  pardon  me  if  I 
'  call  it  a  shallow  and  silly  fancy,  nothing  to  our  pur- 
'  pose;  for  our  question  is  not  of  seeing  more,  but  of  the 
4  clear  discerning  and  judging  those  tilings  we  all  see, 
4  but  are  in  doubt  what  they  mean  ;  if  a  pigmy  and  a 
'  giant  see  a  beast  at  a  mile  distant,  and  are  in  dispute 
»  whether  it  be  a  horse  or  an  ox,  the  pigmy  set  on  the 
4  giant's  shoulder,  is  never  the  nearer  discerning  what 
4  it  is,  whicli  depends  on  the  sharpness  of  sight,  not  on 

Tradition  necessary.—11  Pages  32, 33.— c  From  Lord  Somer's 
Tract,  p.  341.  Vol.  111. 
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'  the  height  of  his  shoulders:    Now  that  the  ancient  and 
'  holy  fathers  of  the  Church   were   more   spiritual   and 
*  consequently  sharper  sighted  in  spiritual   things  than 
'  we  carnal  creatures  of  this  latter  age  is  evident  by  their 
'spiritual  holy  lives:    The  natural   man  receiveth  not 
k  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,   neither  can  he  know 
'  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.      I.   Cor. 
'  ii.  14.     And  how  natural,  how  carnal,  how  purblind  we 
'  are,  is  too  visible.      Besides  a  purblind    man    near 
4  the  object  will  discern  it  better  than  a  much  sharper 
'  sight  at  a  greater  distance  as  we  are.     For  if  you  ask 
4  those  lofty  conceited  pigmies  why  they  give  more  cre- 
'  dit  to  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  century,  than 
'  to  those  of  the  sixth  or  seventh,  they  answer,  because 
'  those   that   lived   nearer    the   days  of  Christ  and   his 
'  apostles,  are  likelier  to  know  their  minds  better  than 
'  those  of  remoter  and  corrupted   ages  5  the   reason   is 
'  good,  but  mightily  confounds  those,  who  live  at  the  very 
'  part  of  the  hill  in*  the  valley  of  darkness  and  all  iniqui- 
«  ty,  and  therefore  not  so  likely  to  discern  the  truth  of 
'  the  doctrine  of  Christ,    preached  on  the  top  of  Mount 
'  Sion,  as  those  who  lived  in  higher  ascents.     Where- 
'  fore  I  shall  always  hearken  with  due  reverence  unto 
'  what  those  primitive  holy  fathers  deliver,  and  the  more 
'  holy  and  more  ancient,  doubtless  more  to  be  regarded.' 
Beveridge,"  the  learned  bishop  of  St.   Asaph's,  after 
having  said,  to  humour  the  sixth  of  the"  thirty-nine  articles, 
that  in  the  precepts  necessary  for  salvation  the  Scripture 
was  very  clear  to  all  eyes,  developes  his  sentiments  as 
follows : '  In  objects  of  doctrine  and  disciplin,if  we  would 
'  neither  err  nor  transgress,  let  us  beware  above  all  things 
'  of  adhering  obstinately  to  our  conceptions  and  conjec- 
'  tures,  or  to  those  of  others.   Let  us  rather  examine  what 
'has  been  the   opinion  of  the  universal  Church,    or  at 
'  least  of  the  major  part    of  Christians  :  and   let  us  at- 
'  tach  ourselves  to  the  opinion  that  has  been  unanimous- 
'  ly  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  all  ages.     For  as  in  the 
'  entire  consent  of  all  consists  the  voice  of  nature,    says 
'  Cicero,  so  in  disputed  points  the  consent  ofallClms- 

*  Latin  preface  to  the  collection  of  canons  of  the  primitive 
Church. 
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'tians  should  be  held  as  the  voice  of  the  gospel.  There 
4  are  many  articles  which  are  not  read  in  express  terms 
'in  the  Scripture,  and  which  nevertheless  are  deduced 
'  from  it  by  the  universal  assent  of  Christians  :  for  ex- 
1  ample,  thai  we  must  adore  three  distinct  persons  in 
'  the  holy  Trinity,  the  l-'ather,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
;  Ghost ;  that  each  of  these  is  God,  and  that  neverthe"- 
4  less  tiiere  is  but  one  God  ;  that  Christ  is  God  and  man 

1  in  one  and  the  same  person (are  these  articles 

4  necessary  for  salvation  or  not  r)  These  points  and  si- 
'  niilar  others  are  not  traced  out  ut  full  length  in  either  of 
4  the  two  Testaments;  and  nevertheless,  that  they  are 
'  founded  upon  both,  is  what  is  agreed  and  has  always 
'been  agreed  by  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  some 
'heretics,  whom  we  must  consider  in  religion  as  we  da 
'  monsters  in  nature.  And  again,  that  the  infant  should 

'  be  washed  in  vhc  holy  water    of  baptism and 

'  the    Sunday   religiously    observed  ; that  every 

'  year  we  must  solemnize  the  passion,  resurrection  anil 
'ascension  of  our  Saviour  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 

'  Ghost, .  and   that  the  Church  i:r;  ,t    be  governed 

4  by  bishops,  distinguished  from  priest.1-,   and  superior  to 

•them  ;  these  articles   and  others  besides  are  no   where 

expressly  commanded  in   holy  writ ;  and  nevertheless, 

for  these  fifteen  hundred   years,  they  have  been  follow- 

'  ed  in  \\i\f  public  practice  of  the  Church:  they  are,  as  it 

'  were  notions  common  to  all,  planted  from  the"  beginning 

'  in  the  hearts  of  Christians, derived  from  the  tra- 

'  dition  of  the  apostles,  who,  together  with  the  faith,  pro- 
*  pagated  in  the  world  these  ecclesiastical  rites,  and,  if 
4  I  may  term  them  so,  these  general  interpretations  of  the 
'gospel ;  otherwise  it  would  be  incredible,  and  even  im- 
4  possible  that  they  should  have  obtained  so  unanimous 
'a  reception  in  all  places,  in  all  times  and  among  all 
'  Christians.' 

Among  the  partisans  and  defenders  of  the  primitive 
tradition-,  you  may  also  reckon  Thorndike,  Collier^  Hull, 
Samuel  Parker,  Bramlmll,  Dodwell,  W  aterland,  &c." 

ji 

»  i  hat  I  may  not  extend  my  citations  too  far,  I  shall  content 
my  self  with  adding  the  following  names  of  their  brethren  :  — 

The  archbishops  Tillotson  and  Wake  :  bishops  Hilson,  Mon- 
layur,  Andrews,  I'otter,  Cosins,  Bramhal,  Kail,  Ovcral,  I'eploe, 
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In  fine  the  antagonist  and  the  avowed  despiser  of  the 
holy  fathers,  doctor  Middleton,  is  disconsolate  at  find- 
in"-  so  many  admirers  and  disciples  of  them  among  the 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  '  But  though  this 
'doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  says  he, 
<  be  generally  professed  through  all  the  reformed  Churches, 
* yet  it  has  happened,  1  know  not  how,  in  our  own,  that 
'  its  divines  have  been  apt  on  all  occasions,  to  join  the 
'authority  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  that  of  sacred 
'  writ,  to' supply  doctrines  from  the  ancient  councils,  on 
'  which  the  scriptures  are  either  silent  or  thought  defec- 
*  tive;  to  add  the  holy  fathers  to  the  college  of  the  anost- 
'  les  ;  and  by  ascribing  the  same  gifts  and  powers  to  them 
'bath,  (here  the  doctor  is  not  correct)  to  raise  the  primi- 
'  tive  traditions  to  an  equality  with  apostolical  precepts.'" 
From  all  that  has  been  hitherto  set  forth  in  this  letter, 
I  think  it  clearly  follows  that  revelation  was  at  first 
taught  entirely  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  dis- 

Patrick,  and  Forbes  ;  the  honourable  M.  Campbell,  and  sir  Edw. 
Dering:  doctors  Field,  Hammond,  Sherlock,  Leslie,  Cave,  Chil- 
lingworth,  Grabe,  Bisse,  Reeve,  Knight,  Hjckes,  Laurence, 
Wall,  Brett;  and  Messrs.  King-ham,  Johnson,  Griffith  and  Daille. 

The  passages  from  these  authors  will  be  (bund  cited  in  the 
interesting  work  of  Dr.  Wix,  Reflections,  &c.  from  page  40  to 
page  78,  second  edition  London,  17o2. 

i 

a  Introductory  Discourse,  p.  67,  to  a  free  inquiry  into  the  mirur- 
utous  po-wers,  &c.  by  Conyers  Middltton,  principal  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Edit,  in  4to.  London,  1752. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  this  Ur.  Middleton,  who  after  hav 
ing  opened  all  the  monuments  of  tradition,  after  having  cast  an 
inquisitive  and  penetrating  eye  into  the  writings  of  the  holy 
fathers,  feels  himself  all  at  once  seized  with  a  religious  hor 
ror  and  shudders  within  himself?  And  what  is  it  he  has  seen? 
Catholicism,  good  God!  Catholicism  in  full  perfection  :  He  says 
it,  he  proves  it :  and  instead  of  concluding  that  they  had  done 
wrong  at  the  reformation,  when  they  rose  up  against  venerable 
dogmas  and  practices  ;  instead  of  preferring  the  fathers  near 
est  to  the  apostles,  and  their  must  faithful  and  holy  imitators, 
before  his  religious  and  turbulent  ancestors  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  this  mad  and  whimsical  genius  immediately  changes 
his  colours,  throws  aside'  all  tradition  and  banishes  the  fathers 
far  from  him  ;  he  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  them,  because 
he  cannot  surrender  himself  up  to  the  primitive  Church  with 
out  renouncing  his  dear  and  glorious  reformation. 
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ciples  ;  that  in  the  course  of  tlieir  ministry  it  was  at  dif 
ferent  intervals  and  partially  published  in  the  inspired 
writings  j  and  that  thus  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
world  in  two  manners,  by  word  and  by  writing,  that  is 

It  had  entered  his  head,  and  nothing-  in  the  world  could 
make  him  put  it  out  again  ;  it  had  then  forcibly  entered  his 
lu-ad,  that  the  mass,  its  altars,  its  sacrifice,  praying1  for  the  dead, 
and  of  course  purgatory,  the  sign  of  the  cross,' the  holy  oils,  the 
invocation  of  saints,  and  the  honour  paid  to  relics  were  super 
stitious  and  idolatrous  dogmas  and  usnges.  He  discovers  them, 
however,  from  the  time  of  the  primitive  ages;  lie  frankly  ac 
knowledges  it.  Well  then!  these  primitive  and  apostolic 
times  shall  no  longer  be  considered  l>y  him  but  as  idolatrou* 
and  superstitious  ages  ;  and  according  to  him  nothing  less  shall 
be  required  than  all  the  lights  and  all  the  virtues  of  a  Luther 
and  a  Calvin,  to  efiect  at  length  the  disengagement  of  Christi 
anity  from  its  ancient  rust,  and  from  the  stains  of  its  origin* 
I'cesnct  this  savour  cf  madness  and  blasphemy  ?  \Vho  would 
not  be  alarmed  at  the  excesses  to  which  even  the  best  instruct. 
ed  might  be  driven,  wheu  once  left  to  themselves  and  their 
prejudices  ? 

I  beg  you  will  give  yourself  the  satisfaction  for  a  moment 
of  comparing  Dr.  Middleton  with  bishop  Cioft.  This  latter, 
far  from  admiring  the  great  lights  so  much  boasted  of  in  modern 
times  on  subjects  of  Theology,  is  of  opinion  that  the  doctrine 
being- more  immediate  at  its  source,  it  must  be  purer  and  more 
certain  ;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  persuades  himself,  that 
scarcely  had  religion  been  promulgated  when  it  became  gener 
ally  corrupted,  to  such  a  di-gree  as  to  be  unable  to  recover  its 
original  btauty  until  sixteen  centuries  after  its  divine  founder. 
The  one,  seized  with  respect  and  love  for  the  great  models  of 
»irtue  and  knowledge  presented  to  him  in  swch  abundance  by 
the  primitive  Church,  falls  at  the  feet  of  venerable  and  holy 
antiquity  ;  the  other,  sorely  offended  at  some  miraculous  facts, 
oral  some  opinions  which  lie  found  up  and  down  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  and  which  no  one  obliged  him  to  adopt,  is  not 
ashamed  to  sully  their  reputation  with  the  imputation  of  wilful 
imposition  and  want  of  talent;  he  protests  nevertheless  that 
he  recognizes  them  as  valid  witnesses,  and  yet  in  point  f  fact 
persists  in  denying  the  authority  of  their  testimony.  The  bish 
op  piously  declares  that  he  shall  always  lend  them  a  respectful 
ear,  and  yet  never  does  so  :  he  remains  deaf  to  their  instructions, 
and  in  his  vale  of  darkness  he  discovers  not,  in  their  writings, 
either  the  mass  or  sacrifice,  or  praying  for  the  dead,  or  venera 
tion  for  relics  and  images,  or  the  invocation  of  saints,  8cc.  The 
doctor,  to  make  amends,  although  more  deeply  confined  in 
the  same  dark  vale,  has  seen,  heard,  and  understood  every 
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to  say,  by  tradition  and  by  scripture,  the  twofold  origi 
nal  and  sacred  deposit  of  the  Christian  doctrine :  the 
one,  first  in  point  of  time  and  long  by  itself,  gathered 
together  at  first  in  the  hearts  and  the  memories  of  the. 

thing1,  but  takes  good  care  not  to  believe  any  thing,  or  to  bo\v 
to  authority  upon  these  articles. 

Here  certainly  are  two  pe'.sons  in  whom  learning  abounds; 
and  yet  they  agree  none  the  heller  on  that  account.  The 
truth  is,  that  learning1  even  misleads,  if  not  engrafted  upon  fixed 
and  invariable  pilnciples.  Never  will  you  find  an  example 
similar  to  this  amongst  us,  whilst  you  will  behold  a  thousand 
of  the  kind  among  your  teachers.  And  ought  not  this  at  length 
to  convince  the  prudent  and  moderate  members  ofthe  reformed 
religion,  that  by  leaving  to  each  one  the  right  of  judging  for 
himself,  there  will  be  as  great  a  diversity  in  opinions  as  in  tastes, 
(a)  and  that  the  wholesome  restraint  of  authority  is  alone  able 
i0  subdue  the  indocility,  and  the  proud  and  capricious  impe 
tuosity  of  ths  human  mina.  Jtntc  jrtemim  innomirn  am.matt  et 
itnpotenti  nnt;,r<c, 

nut  if  we  are  to  believe  all  these  fathers,  said  Middleton, 
we  are  at  onee  necessarily  drawn  into  popery.  Give  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  fathers  whatever  name  you  please  :  call  it  pope 
ry,  if  it  suit  you.  Is  it  not  better,  is  it  not  safer  to  be  a  papist 
with  the  Austins,  Jeromes,  Ambroses,  Hilarys,  Chrysostoms, 
Basils,  Cyrils,  Athanasiuses,  Cyprians,  .Tuslins,  Tertullians 
Ignatiuses,  and  Clements,  with  those  apostlic  men,  those  unex 
ceptionable  witnesses,  who  have  astounded  the  world  by  their 
virtues,  and  by  an  heroic  end,  and  who  still  edify  us  by  their 
writings,  than  to  continue  in  protestantism  in  the  train  of  Lu 
ther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Beza,  Knox,  and  Buchanan,  or,  if  you 
please,  of  bishops  IJsu-low,  Scory,  Coverdale,  Hodgskin,  Kitchen, 
&.c.  who  have  rendered  their  names  famous,  some  by  their 
audacity  in  violating  the  vow  of  their  first  engagements,  others 
by  their  servile  flexibility  to  the  will  of  the  existing  powers, 
some  by  seditions,  wars,  and  rivers  of  blood,  all  by  a  revolt 
against  their  mother  Church,  and  not  one  of  whom,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  yet  been  remarked  for  an  humble  and  tender 
piety,  for  the  mortification  of  his  senses,  the  abnegation  of 
himself,  or  the  austerity  of  his  manners  or  for  an  angelical 
and  spiritual  life.  In  truth,  is  it  lawful,  or  is  it  reasonable  to 
balance  between  the  two  ?  And  have  1  not  myself  to  blush 
here  to  see  myself  constrained  to  tarnish  the  memory  of  these 
illustrious  saints  by  so  unworthy  a  comparison  ? 

(n)  Doctor  Middleton  acknowledges  this  in  express  terms  : 
•It  s  every  man's  right  to  judge  for  himself,  and  a  difference 
'  of  opinion  is  as  natural  to  us  as  a  difference  of  taste.'  Pag-e 
38,  16. 
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faithful,  then  deposited  by  little  and  little,  and  in  detach 
ed  pieces  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  acts  cr 
the  councils  ;  the  other,  of  latter  and  gradual  appear 
ance,  but  fixed  legibly  upon  paper  by  the  apostles  or 
their  disciples,  a  durable  and  divine  monument,  which 
will  speak  for  ever  to  the  eves,  as  well  as  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  the  faithful  :  the  former,  requiring  a 
longer  and  more  laborious  research  and  being  more  dif 
ficult  of  discovery,  because  it  is  scattered  and  spread 
through  a  greater  number  of  monuments,  and  is  often 
found  mixed  up  with  manv  subjects,  which  though  not 
absolutely  foreign  to  revelation,  are  nevertheless  not  it  : 
the  latter,  full  of  an  inspired  and  heavenly  doctrine, 
but  which  is  sometimes  inaccessible  in  its  sublimities, 
and  like  every  written  law,  never  being  able,  without  an 
interpreter  and  judge,  to  make  itself  understood  and 
followed  with  uniformity.  The  Scripture  more  copious 
without  comparison,  more  rich,  more  precious,  more 
excellent,  and  nevertheless  leaving  some  articles  to  be 
desired  :  tradition  destined  above  all  to  transmit  to  us 
these  same  articles,  by  supplying  what  is  wanting  in  the 
sacred  books.  Whence  it  follows  again,  that  if  it  were 
permitted  or  expedient  to  make  choice  between  these 
two  deposits,  and  to  accept  one  without  the  other,  the 
preference  would  undoubtedly  be  due  to  that  of  the 
scriptures:  but  that  according  to  sound  reason  and  the 
doctrine  of  wise  antiquity,  according  to  the  command  of 
St.  Paul,  they  are  absolutely  inseparable ;  that,  one 
presenting  us  with  articles  not  to  be  found  in  the  other, 
we  must  bring  together  and  consult  them  both,  to  form  a 
whole  and  know  the  complete  system  of  revelation  :  that, 
as  for  the  rest,  coming  to  us,  as  on  two  parallel  lines, 
they  can  never  impede  or  oppose  one  another  in  their 
progress,  but  that  on  the  contrary  they  render  each 
other  a  mutual  assistance,  and  reciprocally  throw  light 
upon  each  other  ;  in  tine  that  we  owe  equally  to  what 
either  of  them  contains,  both  our  respect  and  our 
submission,  because  the  same  spirit  which  directed  the 
pen  of  the  apostles,  directed  also  their  tongue,  and  the 
words  that  came  from  their  mouth  are  not  less  divine 
than  those  that  they  afterwards  traced  out  with  their 
hand. 
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LETTER  V. 


On  the  Doctrines  Taught  by  the  Church. 

Ox  reading  the  preceding  letter,  I  anticipate  there 
may  probably  have  arisen  a  difficulty  in  your  mind.  How 
can  we  be  certain,  will  you  have  said,  that  such  or  such 
a  doctrine  is  truly  of  apostolic  tradition,  that  such  an 
article,  sufficient  traces  of  which  I  do  not  find  in  Scrip 
ture,  has  been  actually  taught  by  the  apostles  and  faith 
fully  transmitted  from  them  to  us  ?  This  point,  I  flatter 
myself,  shall  soon  be  cleared  up  for  you,  if  you  will  have 
the  patience  to  examine  what  I  have  to  lay  before  you, 
and  if  I  succeed  in  expressing  to  you  with  perspicuity 
those  ideas  which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  develope. 

If  each  of  us  was  obliged  to  distinguish,  among  many 
articles,  those  which  come,  from  tradition,  and  those  which 
do  not,  he  would  find  himself,  in  a  general  way,  con 
demned  to  a  labour  above  his  strength.  In  fact,  that 
part  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  which  they  did  not 
commit  to  writing,  was  at  first  confided  solely  to  the 
memory  of  the  faithful,  h'xed  in  particular  Churches  by 
the  oral  and  successive  instructions  of  the  first  bishops 
and  afterwards  collected  partially  and  as  occasion  fell 
out,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  in  the  acts  of  the 
synods  and  councils.  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  prove 
that  such  an  article  is  truly  of  apostolic  tradition,  we 
must  consult  the  belief  of  the  particular  Churches,  exa 
mine  carefully  the  acts  of  the  councils  and  the  volumin 
ous  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  Who  does  not  see  that  this  labour  requires 
a  space  of  time  and'  extent  of  erudition,  that  renders  it 
in  general  impracticable?  There  are,  indeed,  to  be  found 
men  of  an  extraordinary  capacity  and  application,  whose 
taste  and  inclination  lead  them  to  this  kind  of  research  : 
with  the  aid  of  the  rules  of  criticism,  all  founded  upon 
good  sense,  they  balance  and  weigh  authorities,  they  dis 
tinguish  between  what  the  fathers  taught,  as  individual 
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teachers,  and  what  they  depose  as  testifiers  to  the  be 
lief  and  practice  of  their  time,  and  they  attach  with  dis 
crimination  the  different  degrees  of  credibility  that  are 
due,  whether  to  their  doctrine  or  £heir  deposition.  The 
world  is  well  aware  that  such  a  labour  is  calculated  but 
fora  small  number  :  and  again,  after  all,  how  success 
ful  soever  it  may  be,  it  scarcely  ever  leads  to  incontesti- 
ble  conclusions.  \Ve  therefore  are  in  want  of  some  other 
means  that  may  enable  us  altogether  with  certainty  to 
arrive  at  the 'apostolic  and  divine  traditions.  The  ques 
tion  is,  what  is  this  means  ? 

Call  to  mind,  Sir,  what  we  have  said  upon  the  holy 
scripture  :  we  have  clearly  discovered  that,  seeing  the 
ignorance  and  incapacity  of  some,  and  the  pride  and  in 
fatuation  of  others,  the  authority  of  an  interpreter,  of  an 
infallible  judge,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
known,  ami  cause  to  be  uniformly  adopted  the  dogmas 
contained  in  scripture.  AVe  must  say  as  much,  and 
with  still  better  right,  for  tradition.  The  same  judge, 
the  same  interpreter  that  unfolds  to  us  the  sense  of  the 
divine  books,  manifests  to  us  also  that  of  tradition.  Now 
this  judge,  this  interpreter,  I  must  tell  you  here  again, 
is  the  teaching  body  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  united 
in  the  same  opinion,  at  least  in  a  great  majority.  It 
is  to  them  that,  in  the  person  of  the  apostles,  were 
made  the  magnificent  promises  :  '  Go,  teach,  T  am  with 
'  you  ;  he  that  heareth  you  heareth  me.  The  Spirit 
'  of  truth  shall  teach  you  all  truth,  &c.'  They  alone 
then  have  the  right  to  teach  what  is  revealed,  to  declare 
what  is  in  the  written  or  unwritten  word:  they  alone 
also  have  always  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of 
it.  No  other  ecclesiastics  have  ever  pretended  to  it, 
whatever  have  been  their  rank,  their  dignity,  and  learn 
ing.  They  may  be  consulted  and  heard" ;  it  is  even 
proper  this  should  be  done,  and  it  always  has  been  done  ; 
for  they  form  the  council  of  the  bishops,  and  their  erudi 
tion  acquired  by  long  study  throws  light  upon  the  dis 
cussions.  But  as  they  have  not  the  plentitude  of  the 
priesthood,  they  are  not  members  of  the  eminent  body 
that  has  succeeded  the  college  of  the  apostles,  and 
with  it  received  the  promises.  They  are  then  without 
VOL.  I.  15 
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power  and  authority  to  pronounce  :  their  duty  is  respect 
fully  to  await  the  decision,  and  when  once  it  is  passed, 
to  submit  to  it.  Before,  the  decision,  they  were  at  lib 
erty  and  permitted  to  discuss  the  question  on  the  oppo 
site  side,  to  support  their  opinion  with  the  weight  of 
their  erudition,  the  strength  and  warmth  of  their  elo 
quence  :  after  superiors  have  pronounced,  all  disputa 
tions  are  forbidden,  discussion  is  closed  :  mixed  from 
henceforth  with  the  simple  and  little  ones,  the  most  learn 
ed  doctors  lay  down  their  private  opinions,  humbly  con 
fess  that  they  were  in  error,  and  receive  the  decision  of 
the  bishops  as  decrees  emanating  from  heaven.  Such 
is  the  regulation  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffers  not  in  his 
Church  either  pride,  or  bloated  conceit,  or  obstinacy 
whether  in  the  rich,  the  great  or  the  learned  ones  of 
the  world.  Immediately  he  has  spoken  by  his  ministers, 
he  wills  that  all  heads,  those  even  by  means  of  which  he 
has  made  himself  heard  ;  he  wills,  I  say,  that  all  heads 
should  with  equal  humility  and  lowliness  bow  before  his 
oracles. 

Let  it  then  be  established  as  a  principle,  that  to  the 
bishops  exclusively  belongs  the  right  of  declaring  what 
has  or  has  not  been  revealed,  that  is,  what  is  conformable 
or  contrary  to  scripture  and  tradition,  or  simply  to  one 
of  the  two.  This  is  precisely  the  extent  of  their  author 
ity  :  never  does  it  go  farther.  They  can  add  nothing  to 
revelation  :  they  can  take  nothing  from  it :  they  are  its 
interpreters  and  judges,  but  not  its  masters.  In  teach 
ing  us  what  we 'have  to  believe,  they  point  out  to  us 
what  has  always  been  believed  :  they  merely  render  the 
belief  more  explicit  and  clear,  there,  where  before  it 
was  more  vague  and  indistinct.  It  is  therefore  always 
the  ancient  faith  that  they  propose  to  us,  and  never  a 
new  faith  that  they  introduce:  for  revelation  is  not  a 
new  faith  which  we  are  permitted  to  revise  and  retract  : 
it  came  forth  in  full  perfection  from  Jesus  Christ  5  and 
his  disciples,  inspired  by  him,  have  faithfully  transmit 
ted  it  whether  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  to  their 
successors,  enjoining  them  at  the  same  time  to  transmit 
it  with  the  same  fidelity  to  those  who  should  succeed 
th  tn. 

Thus  the  bishops,  on  succeeding  <o    the  apostolic  mi- 
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nistry,  find  themselves  specially  commissioned  to  guard 
the  Scriptures  and  tradition.  They  had  already  spent 
their  clerical  years  and  those  of  their  priesthood  in  be- 
coming  acquainted  with  them,  studying  them  and  medi 
tating  upon  them.  Being  bv  their  episcopacy  become 
the  guardians  and  interpreters  of  this  double  deposit  of 
revelation,  they  have  it  more  assiduously  in  their  hand* 
and  under  their  eves.  Does  any  new  doctrine  arise  that 
must  soon  require  on  their  part  a  dogmatical  decision, 
they  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  redoubling; their  appli 
cation,  bv  consulting  each  deposit  alternately,  by  com 
paring  them  together,  by  making  deeper. researches  into 
them  with  all  the  care,  which,  humanly  speaking,  they  arc 
capable  of :  and,  assuredly,  when  they  shall  come  tn 
the  decision,  He.  who  is  always  with  f/tein,  and  who  i» 
to  instruct  than  in  all  truth,  will  never  permit  them  all  to 
agree  in  giving  an  erroneous  sense  to  the  written  word, 
or  the  word  that  is  not  written.  Their  common  decision 
will  necessarily  and  uniformly  be  conformed  to  them,  whe 
ther  thev  infer  't  from  both  at  once,  oronlv  from  one  of 
them.  You  and  I  might  not  have  perceived  it  in  either  one 
or  the  other  of  these  sources,  but  eyes  interiourly  enligh 
tened  bv  a  celestial  r;iy  discover  with  certainty  that 
which  escapes  a  merelv  human  penetration.  We  can 
therefore  no  longer  admit  a  doubt  respecting  any  dogma, 
that  the  teaching  body  of  the  Church  has  pronounce*  to 
have  been  revealed  bv  Jesus  Christ,  that  is.  to  be  con 
tained  in  Scripture,  or  in  tradition,  or  in  both  at  the 
same  time.  Learned  and  ignorant,  the  decision  is  for 
all :  not  that  it  is  forbidden  to  those  who  feel  so  disposed, 
to  seek  for  the  truth  of  the  dogma,  either  in  Scripture, 
or  in  the  monuments  of  tradition  :  far  from  that,  this 
study  would  merit  praise  and  commendation,  being  pre- 
vio'isly  directed  and  put  in  the  way  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Church,  they  will  more  easily  trace  in  it  her  doc 
trines.  But  nothing  oblige^us  in  general  to  undertake 
this  laborious  and  fatiguing  examination  ;  our  masters, 
our  fathers  in  faith  have  done  it  for  us.  They  have  af 
terwards  decided  that  such  a  dogma  is  in  scripture, 
that  such  another  comes  from  an  apostolic  tradition  : 
they  are  of  one  accord  in  teaching  it:  we  know  it:  it  is 
a  fact,  it  is  known  by  the  most  simple:  this  is  sufficient 
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for  all.  All  are  equally  bound  to  receive  with  the  most 
unshaken  confidence  a  decision  which  in  itself  is  the 
most  impartial  and  the  most  imposing  that  can  be  tound 
upon  earth,  and  which  moreover,  heaven  has  engaged  to 
raise  to  infallibility.11 

As  this  doctrine  has  been  hitherto  quite  a  stranger  to 
you,  and  as  it  properly  constitutes  the  distinctive  charac 
teristic  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  all  protestant 
societies,  allow  me  to  lay  it  open  to  you  in  a  new  light, 
in  order  to  make  you  more  sensible  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  always  keep  in  mind  that,  according  to  all  our  proofs, 
the  promise  of  infallibility  made  in  the  apostles  to  their 
successors,  does  not  regard  any  of  these  personally  and 
in  particular,  because  Jesus  Christ  does  not  remain  for 
ever  with  any  one,  none  of  them  being  immortal  ;  but 
that  it  is  addressed  to  all  their  successors  collectively 
and  in  a  body.  Likewise  it  follows  that,  if  separately 
and  individually  they  are  susceptible  of  error,  they  can 
not,  by  virtue  of  the  promise,  be  so,  when  united  toge 
ther  ;  that  whatever  deference  their  personal  opinions 
require  from  us,  we  nevertheless  do  not  owe  the  sacri 
fice  of  our  opinion  or  our  interior  submission  except  to 
their  unanimous  decision  ;  that  truth  being  always  to 
be  found  in  the  general  agreement,  it  is  this  agreement 
we  are  bound  to  know  and  follow,  since  by  following  it 
we  cannot  go  astray,  and  by  not  following  it,  on  the  con 
trary,  we  do  go  astray,  for  then  we  go  out  of  the  way 
and  the  line  that  Jesus  Christ  has  drawn  for  us,  and  we 
leave  the  guides  whom  he  has  expressly  appointed  to 
conduct  us.  Let  us  therefore  be  cautious  how  we  ever 
close  our  ears  to  their  voices,  or  ever  depart  from  their 
uniform  instructions.  In  whatever  circumstances  their 
consent  is  manifested,  when  once  it  is  known,  when 
once  it  becomes  manifest  to  us,  it  is  sufficient:  our  duty 
is  to  submit,  and  our  salva||>n  to  remain  firmly  attach 
ed  to  it. 

And  here  I  beg   you   to  observe  that  a  dogmatical 
decision  may  be  given  in  many  ways,  but   that  it  only 

a"  Nothing  should  be  more  venerable  upon  earth  than  the 
"  decision  of  a  truly  oecumenical  council." — Leibnitz,  letter  to 
the  Dutchess  of  Brunswick.  July  2nd,  1694- 
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becomes  decisive  and  peremptory  in  one  way,  that  is, 
by  the  general  consent,  or  the  acceptation  of  the  episco 
pal  body  united  to  its  head.  I  will  explain  my  sell  on 
the  two  parts  of  this  proposition. 

The  bishops,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  like  them 
the  guardians  of  the  faith,  by  the  nigh  dignity  with 
\\hich  they  are  invested  in  the  Church,  possess  exclu 
sively  the  right  of  interpreting  scripture  and  tradition, 
and  of  pronouncing  after  the  one  or  the  other  upon  points 
of  faith."  A  pernicious  doctrine  threatens  to  trouble 
or  infect  a  diocese  :  the  bishop  has  the  power  and  the 
right  to  assemble  his  clergy,  and,  after  having  maturely 
deliberated  with  thorn,  to  pronounce  a  doctrinal  sentence, 
when  he  becomes  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  suitable  and 
eflicient  means  of  stilling  the  error  in  its  infancy.  Ariua 
be<ian  to  spread  the  venom  of  his  doctrine  in  Alexandria, 
anil  had  already  gained  partisans  by  the  subtilty  of  his 
reasoning.  The  holy  patriarch  *  wishing  to  reclaim 
•him  by  sweetness  rather  than  compel  him  by  authority, 
'selected  some  priests  from  the  two  parties,  who  defend - 
'  ed  their  arguments  on  both  sides  in  a  regular  disputa- 
4  tion,  while  he,  surrounded  with  the  principal  of  hiv 
'  clergy,  presided  as  judge  in  this  conference,  to  decide, 

•  the  difference  bv  a  solemn  decision — Hetermin- 

'  rvted  the  dispute  by  pronouncing  sentence  in  favour  of 
'  those  who  had  supported  the  divinity  and  eternity  of 
1  tin:  Son  of  God,  ami  forbad  Arius  1o  teach  or  to  hold 
k  an  opinion  that  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the  Chris- 
'  tian  religion."1 

With  how  much  more  reason  does  this  same  right  pre 
eminently  belong  to  him,  who  presides  over  the  enlire 
episcopacy,  and  who,  from  the  centre  of  unity  where  he 
holds  his  see,  extends  his  superintendence  and  jurisdic 
tion  over  all  the  Churches  of  the  world  ?  Accordingly 
we  iind,  even  from  ihe  must  remote  periods,  that  th« 
greater  part  of  dogmatical  decisions  have  originated  from 

* "  Kpiscopum  oportet  jmlicare,  intcrprctari,  consecrare.'' 
Pont  if.  Horn,  in  tbl.  p.  50.— The  bishop  is  the  only  ordinary 
ami  natural  judge  of  whatever  regards  religion,  and  it  is  for 
bin!  'o  decide  ijpou  questions  of  faith  and  morality,  by  interpre 
ting  the  SMcrt'd  scripture  and  by  faithfully  relating1  the  tradition 
of  the  fathers.  KU-ury,  Institute,  au  di'oil  eccl.  t.  I.  cli.  XII 

k  Mairnbouigs  Hist-  de  I'driun  ,  t.  I.  p.  17  and  1. 

VOL.    1.  15« 
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this  principal  see,  from  which  beams  the  ray  of  govern 
ment,  according  to  an  expression  as  correct  as  it  is  bril 
liant.  a  If  you  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  ever  active 
vigilance  exercised  by  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  over  all 
the  Churches;  on  the  other,  those  intimations  which, in 
great  causes,  every  bishop  thinks  himself  bound  to  for 
ward  to  him,  you  will  easily  conceive  that  nothing  essen 
tial  in  religion  could  escape  his  knowledge,  nothing  of 
importance  occur  at  the  most  distant  extremities,  without 
being  immediately  echoed  to  the  centre,  and  then,  with 
out  giving  time  to  the  error  to  increase,  without  waiting 
for  the  bishops  to  assemble  in  council,  the  chief  pastor 
goes  before  the  evil,  drags  to  light  the  rising  heresy, 
solemnly  condemns  it,  and  against  it,  produces  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  the  ever  pure  and  indefectible  tradi 
tion  of  the  holy  see. 

We  learn  also  from  the  history  of  the  Church  that  the 
bishops  of  a  province  or  an  empire,  frequently  united  to 
gether  in  private  councils,  and  that  there,  to  ward  oft' the 
blows  aimed  against  faith,  they  have  proscribed  erroneous 
opinions,  and  taught  the  true  doctrine  of  revelation  in 
their  dogmatical  decrees. 

Here  then  are  doctrinal  decrees  given  in  three  differ 
ent  manners,  or  coining  from  three  different  tribunals. 
Each  of  these  decisions  has  an  authority  proper  to  itself, 
and  proportioned  to  the  tribunal  from  which  it  emanates  : 
yet  none  of  them  is  decisive,  although  it  may  become 
so  by  acceptation.  For  if  the  decrees  of  a  private  coun 
cil,  or  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  or  even  that  of  a  private 
bishop  is  found  to  be  received  and  generally  approved  of 
by  the  bishops  dispersed  throughout  catholicity,  and  by 
the  pope  at  the  head  of  all,  they  then  become  the  decrees 
of  the  universal  Church  ;  their  being  generally  received 
attaches  to  them  the  seal  of  infallibility  and  ranks  them 
thenceforward  among  the  articles  of  faith. 

There  occur,  in  fine,  less  frequent  but  graver  and  more 
solemn  occasions,  on  which  the  Church  explains  and  pro 
claims  its  doctrine  in  the  most  imposing  and  most  splen 
did  manner.  For  example,  a  pernicious  doctrine,  after 
having  infested  the  country  where  it  sprung  up,  reaches 

"Sermon  sur  1'unite. 
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the  neighbouring  nations,  is  propagating  through  more 
distant  countries,  and  threatens  to  extend  its  ravages  still 
further:  a  general  piague  requires  a  co-extensive  remedy  : 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  the  request  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  sovereigns,  the  bishops  are  convoked  by  the 
head  of  the  Church  :  they  anathematize  the  innovators 
and  their  opinions,  both  to  iix  in  the  faith  those  who  have 
hitherto  professed  it,  and  to  bring  back  those  who  have 
strayed  from  it  :  they  proclaim  to  the  world  what  Jesus 
Christ  has  revealed.  I  do  not  enter  with  you  into  the 
questions  that  are  discussed  among  divines  on  the  con 
ditions  iequ:*i;e  to  constitute  these  councils,  called  gen 
eral  in  spite  of  the  weak  minority  of  the  bishops  who  com 
pose  them  compared  with  those  who  do  not  assist  at  them. 
\\hat  is  incontestable  and  acknowledged  is,  that  the  ac 
ceptation  nf  the  published  decrees  gives  to  these  councils 
the  splendid  pro«  f  of  their  being  oecumenical,  and  thus 
puts  out  of  doubt  and  in  full  evidence  the  infallibility  of 
their  doctrine. 

I  could  justify  the  principles  I  have  just  laid  down,  by 
the  testimony  of  a  multitude  of  writers:  of  these  I  shall 
cite  but  one,  who  was  the  light  of  his  own  age,  and  will 
be  the  light  of  ages  to  come.  '  The  last  mark  we  can 
'  have  that  a  council  or  assembly  truly  represents  the  Ca- 

*  tholic  Church,  is  when  the  whole  body  of  the  episcopa- 
4  cy,  and  the  whole  society  that  makes  profession  of  re- 
'  ceiving  instruction  from  it,  approves  and   receives  it: 
'  this  is  the  last  seal  to  the  authority  of  this  council,  and 

*  of  the  infallibility  of  its  decrees.'*     '  The  council  of  Or- 
«  ange  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Reply,  was  no- 

*  thing  less  than  general.     It  contained  chapters  whom 
4  the  pope  had  sent.     There  hardly  were  twelve  or  thir- 
'  teen  bishops  in  this  council.     But  because  it  was  re- 

*  ceived  without  opposition,  its  decisions  are  no  more  re- 
4  jected  than  those  of  the  council  ot  Nice;  because  every 

*  thing  depends  upon  the  consent ,  or  general  agreement  of 
4  the  dispersed   Church.     Even  the  author  of  the  Reply 
1  (Leibnitz  or  Molanus)  admits  this  truth :  that  every  thing 
4  depends  on  the  certainty  of  the  consent.     The  number 
'is  nothing,   says  he,  when  the  agreement  is  notorious. 

•  Hnssuet's  reply  to  various  letters  of  M.  Leibnitz.  Letter 
XXII.  p.  Ho.  vol.  XI.  edit,  in  4lo.  17?8. 
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'There  were  but  few  bishops  of  the  west  in  the  council 
4  of  Nice  ;  none  in  that  of  Constantinople  ;  in  those  of 
'  Ephestis  and  Chalcedon,  only  the  pope's  legates  ;  and 

•  so  of  otheis.     But  because,  all  (he  world  agreed,  or  hare. 
'  since  agreed,  these  decrees  are  the  decrees  of  the  world. 
'  If  we  choose  to  go  still  higher.  Paul  of  S.-.inosata  was 
'  only  condemned  by  a  private  council,  held  at  Antioch  ', 

•  but  because  its  decree  was  addressed  to  all  the  bishops 

•  of  the  world,  and  was  received  by  (hem  (for  it  is  in  this 
4  that  all  its  virtue  consists  and   without  this  the  address 

•  would  avail  nothing),  this  decree  is  unchangeable.'1* 

4 1  thoroughly  understand  your  theory,  you  reply,  and 
'  perhaps  it  would  be  more  easy  for  you  to  persuade  me 
4  of  it.  than  to  get  it  adopted  by  a.  great  number  of  your 

11  Ibid.  p.  120,121. 

And  again  in  the  Defense  an  derg"  tie  l-'-a»cc,  Liv.  VIII.  ch. 
111.  'After  the  dissolution  of  UK-  first  council  of  Constantino- 
'  pie,  pope  Damasus  assisted  in  person  ut  that  of  Homo,  held  by 
the  western  bishops  who  rendered  the  council  «>f  Constance 
'  oecumenical,  by  cotisenli-iig-  to  i!>:  ilec'ee*.'  And  in  ch.  V.  of  the 
.same  book,  1  find  nearly  tin.:  same  thing  in  one  of  the  circular 
k-tters  written  after  the.  council  of  Cliulceilon.  These  are  the 
words  :  'Almost  all  the  bishops  of  the  west,  with  common  con- 
'  sent,  and  with  them  the  holy  archbishop  of  Rome  (Saint  Leo), 

•  have  cor. firmed  \vilh  their  voice  and  in   writing,  ihe  decisions 
'of  the  holy  fathers  assembled  at  Chalcedon.'     And  again,  ch. 
IX.   he  cites  these  words  of    ljope  (ielasius  :     'An  illegitimate 
'council  is  neither  received  by  all  the  Church,  nor  specially  ap- 
'  proved  of  by  the  Iloiy  See.'  («)      Thus  it  is  necessary  that  the 
approbation  of  the  principal  Churches  should  appear  with  more 
distinction,  it  is  true    than  that  of  other  Churches  ;    hut  it  is  not 
li-ss  necetsa>-y,i\\nt  the  consent  of  the  u  hole  Church  should  take 
place.     The  consent  of  the  Holy  See,  or  if  you  please,  its  con 
firmation,  joined  to  the  approbation  of  the   universal    Church, 
forms,  therefore,  the  final  testimony  of  the  canonicity  of  a  coun 
cil    ....   This  general  testimony  is  not  only  calculated  to  con 
found  malignant  interpretations,  but  also  sometimes  to  remove 
the  difficulties  of  the  best  of  people,  who  although  convinced 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  oecumenical  councils,  may  honestly  have 
their  doubts  whether  such  a  council  is  oecumenical.  ....   Thus 
we   have  great  reason  to  be  convinced  that  the  consent  of  the 
universal  Church,  joined   to  the  confirmation  of  the  Molv  See, 
forms  the  ,/?/:<»/  ami  deceive  proof  of*  council  being  cccumcnicul. 

(ft)  Gelas.  Epi«t.  18  ad  Epitt    Duril. 
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'catholics.     Formerly  I  travelled  in  Italy  ;  I  questioned 

*  some  doctors  of  that  country,  and  heard  them  reason 
4  quite  otherwise  upon  this  point.     They  maintained  that 
4  infallibility,  which  according  to  you  belongs  to  the  epis- 
'  copal  body,  was  the   personal  attribute  of  the  vicar  of 
'  Jesus  Christ :  and  they  were  within  a  trifle  of  treating 
'as  heresy  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  Gallicans.     Thus 
'  then  you  are  involved  in  an  intestine  war  upon  a  most 
4  important  article.      For  it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  be- 
'  lieve  that  the  Church  has  by  your  divine  legislator  been 

*  put  in  possession  of  so  high  a  prerogative  :  you  ought 
'  moreover  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  Church  this  pos- 
1  session  resides  :  if  it  were  in  the  general  body  of  the 
4  bishops,  as  would  result  from  your  proofs,  it  is  incon- 

*  ceivable  that  this  general  body  does  not  know  that  this 
1  prerogative  belongs  to  them.     But  you  have  vet  to  learn 
'  in  what  part  of  the  Church  to  fix  it,  some  placing  it  in 
'  the  sovereign  Pontill',  others  in  the  oecumenical  council, 

*  by  which  the  universal  body  of  bishops  is  represented. 
4  First  agree  together  among  yourselves,  if  you   please, 
4  before  you  require  protestant.s  to  come  into  your  opinion.' 

I  am  very  well  pleased.  Sir,  that  you  furnish  me  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  this  difficulty  :  your  ministers 
have  repeated  it  to  us  a  hundred  times :  it  is  plausible,  I 
do  not  deny  it.  I  will  give  you  satisfaction  on  this  point, 
as  briefly  us  possible.  1st,  There  is  a  point,  which  the 
catholics  of  all  countries  fall  in  with  and  which  suffices 
to  produce  an  acknowledgment  from  all  parties  of  the 
supreme  and  infallible  authority.  Tn  fact,  those  who  place 
it  in  the  chief  bishop  maintain  also  that  it  never  can  hap 
pen  that  the  great  number  of  bishops  should  separate  from 
him.  Therefore,  where  the  majority  of  the  bishops  visi-r 
bly  appears  there,  according  to  both  parties,  is  infallibi 
lity  to  be  found  :  according  to  us  who  attribute  it  to  this 
majority  ;  and  according  to  them,  who  teach  that  the  pope 
can  never  be  separated  from  it  in  solemn  decisions.  On 
both  sides  therefore  it  is  granted  that  infallibility  is  in 
separable  from  the  great  number  of  pastors.  2ndly, 
There  is  another  principle  on  which  we  agree  with  the 
advocates  of  papal  infallibility.  They  have  no  difficulty 
in  acknowledging  that  the  majority  of  the  bishops  is  in 
fallible  when  united  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  and 
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we  have  still  less  in  acknowledging  him  infallible  when 
united  to  the  majority  of  the  bishops.  Thus  on  both  sides 
the  strength  consists  in  the  union  of  the  head  with  the 
members:  thus  on  both  sides  there  is  always  infallibility 
where  the  great  number  of  the  pastors  is  united  to  him 
who  is  at  their  head.  And  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  cer 
tainly  united  among  themselves  :  in  poi,"it  of  fact,  they 
must  necessarily  be  so,  they  must  of  necessity  agree  upon 
the  same  doctrine,  otherwise  they  would  cease  to  regard 
themselves  as  forming  one  and  the  same  body,  one  and 
the  same  Church.  But  if  ever  it  should  happen,  which 
God  forbid,  and  which  we  Gallicans  think  impossible,  if 
it  ever  should  happen,  that  the  great  number  should  se 
parate  from  the  head,  it  would  then  be  necessary  that  one 
of  the  two  parties  should  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the 
other,  to  preserve  the  Church  from  schism,  the  greatest 
of  all  evils. 

Srdly,  When  we  examine  more  narrowly  this  dispute, 
so  much  agitated  in  the  schools,  it  appears  that  it  should 
be  banished  among  speculative  and  idle  questions,  and 
that  in  the  main  both  parties  meet  in  the  same  opinion. 
In  fact  the  warmest  and  most  skilful  defenders  of  the 
pontifical  prerogative  teach  that  a  sentence  proceeding 
from  the  chair  of  Peter,  docs  not  become  a  decree  of  faith, 
but  by  the  acceptation  of  the  Church  spread  through  the 
world.  They  must  therefore  argue  upon  the  judgments 
passed  ex  cathedra,  as  we  all  do  upon  the  judgments  pass 
ed  by  general  councils,  the  infallibility  of  which  is  re 
cognised  by  every  catholic;  and  say  with  us  :  It  is  by 
the  acceptation,  that  we  are  convinced  that  a  council  is 
really  oecumenical  and  it  is  by  acceptation  equally  that 
we  know  with  certainty  that  the  pope  has  pronounced  ex 
cathedra.  Thus  we  all  agree  in  the  same  principle  :  and 
both  are  ultimately  found  to  attach  the  seal  of  infallibili 
ty  to  the  universal  agreement  of  the  Church. a 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you  in  conclusion  the  sa 
tisfaction  of  reading  your  difficulty  and  the  reply  drawn 
out  with  a  master-hand.  '  Protestants  reproach  us  with 
'investing  the  Church  with  an  infallibility,  for  which  we 

*Tiis  argument  is  from  Bossu^t.  See  Cnroll,  Defens. 
C<er.  Gallic  par.  8,  et  Dissert  prav.  panig-.  21. 
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'  can  find  no  subject,  since  some  place  it  in  the  pope  alone, 

*  others  in   the  general  council,  and  others  in  the  whole 

*  body  of  the  Church  spread  throughout  the  world.    They 
'are  unwilling  to  see  that  these  sentiments,  which  they 
'suppose  to  be  contrary  to  each  other,  accord  perfectly 
'together:  since  those  who  acknowledge  infallibility  iu 
'  the  pope  even  alone,  acknowledge  it  with  greater  reason 
'  when  all  the  Church  is  agreed  with  him  :  and  those,  who 
'  place  it  in  the  council,  place  it  with  much  more  reason 
'in  the  Church  which  the   council   represented.     This 
'then  is  the  catholic  doctrine,  perfectly  agreeing  in  all 
'its  parts  :   Infallibility  resides  originally  in  the  body  ol 
'  the  Church.      Whence  it  follows  that  it  resides  also  in 
'  the  council,  that  represents  it,  and  which  virtually  con- 
*  tains  it ;  that  is,  in  a  council,  which,  publicly  acting  as 
'  oecumenical,  remains  in  communion  with  the  rest  of  the 
'  Church,  and  of  which  also  the  decisions    are  for  this 
'  reason  regarded,  as  decisions  of  the  whole  body.     Thus 
'  the  authority  of  tlxe  council  is  established  upon  the  au- 
'  thoritv  and  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  or  rather  it 
» is  nothing  else  but  this  authority  and  this  same  consent.' 

'As  for  the  pope,  who  is  bound  to  give  the  common 
4  sentiment  of  the  whole  Church,  when  it  cannot  assemble 
'  or  when  it  does  not  judge  it  necessary  to  do  so,  it  is 
1  very  certain  with  us,  that  when  he  delivers,  as  he  is 
•bound  to  do,  the  common  sentiment  of  the  Church,  and 
'  when  all  the  Church  consents  to  his  judgment,  it  is  in 
'  eftert  the  judgment  of  all  the  Church,  and  of  course  an 
'  infallible  judgment.  Whatever  is  said  mbre  than  this 
'  on  the  subject  of  the  pope  is  neither  of  faith,  nor  is  it 
'  necessary,"  because  it  is  sufficient  that  the  Church  has  a 
1  means  unanimously  recognised,  for  deciding  controver 
sies,  that  might  produce  disunion  among  the  people.' 

a  (Ettvres  post/mines  de  liof>nuettt.  I.  p.  217.  Edit,  in  4to. 
The  Reformers  attacked  the  exorbitant  power  which,  in  their 
lime,  was  more  generally  attribuUd  to  the  pope,  in  the  things 
both  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  If  they  had  confined  themselves 
to  proving  that  those  pretensions  were  novel,  that  they  ill  ac 
corded  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathe,";,  and  with  that  of  the  most  holy  and  illustrious  sovereign 
poatufe,  we  should  then  have  only  had  to  praise  their  zeal  in  the 
support  of  true  principles,  liut,  far  from  shewing  this  spirit  of 
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moderation  and  wisdom,  they  railed  against  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  with  the  most  disgraceful  coarseness  :  they  put  forth 
against  the  Holy  See  insults  so  low  and  disgusting,  that  one 
would  blush  to  transcribe  them  :  indeed  they  would  be  revolt 
ing  to  creditable  persons  of  all  countries.  Men  of  God  would 
never  have  spoken  as  they  did.  But  a  man  who  is  not  an  apos 
tle  does  not  adopt  the  tone  of  one  -he  must  be  an  apostle  to 
possess  it.  Were  there  no  other  reproach  to  be  made  against 
the  Reformers,  who  would  not  judge,  by  their  passionate  and 
furious  expressions,  that  God  could  never  raise  up  for  the  refor 
mation  of  his  Church  a  set  of  brutish  and  furious  characters,  ut 
tering  the  language  of  demons  ? 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Greeks 
by  one  of  their  able  and  moderate  writers,  here  is  what  Helias 
Meniates  bishop  of  Zerniza  said  towards  the  close  of  the  seven 
teenth  century  :  («)  'I  consider  the  dispute  upon  the  supreme 
'power  of  the  pope  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  our  division  : 
'it  is  the  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  Churches  ....  If 
'  it  were  possible  to  understand  one  another  upon  this  single 
'  point,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adjust  the  others,  and  to  ar- 
'  rive  at  a  perfect  re-union.3  (A)  Placing  himself  afterwards  be 
tween  the  protestants  and  the  ultramoiitanists,  this  learned  man 
shews  to  the  former  that  the  pope,  far  from  being  antichrist,  is 
the  legitimate  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  that  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  universal  Church.  Against  the  lat- 
ter,  he  maintains  that  the  pope  is  not  an  all  powerful  monarch 
in  the  Church,  that  the  bishops  derive  not  their  authority  from 
him,  but  from  Jesus  Christ:  he  willingly  allows  that  he  is  the 
first  among  his  brethren,  and  that  he  occupies  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  first  place  of  honour  :  he  maintains  moreover,  that  he 
is  neither  sole  judge,  nor  sole  interpreter  of  revelation  :  that  he 
is  »°t  above  the  council,  nor  invested  with  the  privilege  of  in 
fallibility  :  but  that  these  prerogatives  belong  to  the  universal 
Church  :  thatft  is  above  the  pope,  with  the  right  of  judging  his 
conduct:  he  maintains  moreover,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  not  con 
ferred  upon  him  any  power  in  temporal  things,  far  from  having 
put  sceptres  and  crowns  at  the  feet  and  the  disposal  of  his  vicar, 
whom  he  made  a  bishop  in  his  Church  and  not  an  emperor  of 
the  world. 

We  say  to  our  mistaken  brethren  of  the  protestant  Churches  : 
Join  us  in  throwing  a  veil  over  the  abuse  with  which  the  see  of 
Saint  Peter  has  been  covered.  Enter  into  the  sentiments  of  the 

(a)  The  Stumbling-block,  a  work  translated  into  many  languages. 

(6)  Melanchton  on  the  contrary  had  said,  that  they  should  near 
ly  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject  of  the"  pope,  if  they 
could  ag?e-  upon  the  rest.  The  reason  is  becEiise  the  rest  is  a 
great  deal  between  us  and  the  protestants,  and  almost  nothing 
between  the  Greeks  and  us. 
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informed  and  moderate  ones  among  you.  You  have  already 
heard  Melanchton  :  '  There  is  no  dispute  about  the  superiority 
'of  the  pope  and  the  authority  of  the  bishops  ....  the  monar- 
•chy  of  the  pone  would  also  tend  very  much  to  preserve 
•agreement  in  doctrine  among  many  nations!'  And  forget  not 
the  sa\  ing  of  Grotius  :  '  Let  the  bishops,  says  lie,  preside  over 
'  the  priests,  the  metropolitan  over  the  bishops,  and,  above  all, 
'the  bishop  of  Home.  'I  his  order  ought  always  to  remain  in 
'the  Church,  because  a  cause  for  it  always  remains— the  danger 
'  of  schism  ' 

We  say  to  our  separated  brethren,  the  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Church  :  How  can  you  prolong  a  schism,  the  most  direful  of  all 
evils,  and  the  most  unpardonable  of  all  crimes,  for  opinions, 
which  you  are  permitted  not  to  adopt  >  They  seem  to  you  in 
admissible  ?  They  seem  so  to  us  also.  Faith" never  command 
ed  them  :  do  not  therefore  take  flight  at  them,  but  become  uni 
ted  with  us.  The  concessions  already  made  by  the  learned  of 
your  body  are  almost  sufficient  for  us.  \\  ith'out  doubt  xhey 
would  not  have  refused  the  liitle  that  remained  for  them  to  do, 
after  Hie  example  of  their  ancestors  in  the  councils  of  Lyons 
and  Florence.  Let  us  unite  :  we  were  united  for  nine  succes 
sive  centuries  ;  and  our  Churches  then  were  both  of  them  more 
holy  and  flemishing. 

We  say  in  fine,  with  all  the  respect  that  we  profess  for  our 
•uperiors  and  brethren  of  the  Ultramontanist  Churches,  we  say 
to  them  :  You,  who  would  still  be  imbued  with  the  exaggerated 
principles  which  in  modern  times  have  taken  birth  among  you, 
reflect  on  all  the  evils  they  have  brought  upon  the  Church,  and 
that,  instead  of  giving  to  the  holy  see  a  power  which  it  did  not 
possess,  they  have  deprived  it  of  that  which  it  really  had  :  re 
flect  upon  the  calumnies  they  have  occasioned,  upon  the  in 
quietudes  that  even  friendly  powers  have  often  conceived  from 
them  :  reflect  upon  the  jealousies  and  aversions  they  have  fos 
tered  in  protcstunt  states,  on  the  pretexts  they  still  furnish  to 
the  Greek  Churches  to  continue  awl  justify  their  schism.  Do 
not  motives  so  nmnifold  and  powerful  imperatively  command 
the  sacrifice,  or  at  least  the  s'lenre  of  some  arbitrary  maxims? 
Maintain  with  us  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church.  Let 
us  maintain  it  all  entire.  To  retrench  from  it  would  be  to  wound 
faith  ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  in  its  plenitude  even  the  ocean  it- 
telf  has  il»  bounds. 

Will  you  say  that,  regarding  the  question  as  not  yet  decided, 
It  is  lawful  for  you,  as  in  every  undecided  question,  to  support 
the  opinion  that  you  prefer?  The  principle  is  assuredly  very 
catholic:  I  object  only  to  its  application,  which  I  would  find 
in  this  case  to  be  blind  and  even  reprehensible.  Whenever 
from  any  opinion  there  result  consequences  fatal  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  charity  and  justice  require  it  to 
VOL.  1.  16 
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be  sacrificed.  It  is  certain  that  by  pressing  the  ultramontane 
principles,  ;xn  eternal  obstacle  would  be  put  to  the  return  of 
the  separated  communions.  I  would  not  at  the  sume  time  en 
sure  the  reconcilement  of  the  Greeks  with  us.  if  we  were  all 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them  on  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  They  sny  so,  even  those  among  them  most  capable  of 
leading  the  p  ople.  To  believe  them,  your  ao-icrtions  alone 
keep  them  still  separate.  And  is  this  not  enough  to  make  it  a 
tlutv  for  you  to  renounce  them  or  be  silent  on  them  .'  For,  f  ash 
you,  if  the  first  and  most  unpardonable  of  crimes  be  to  take 
off  the  people  from  unity,  is  it  not  the  first  of  our  duties  to 
bring  them  b;;ck  to  it,  to  say  nothing  at  least  that  may  fright 
en  them  from  it  without  necus  Uy  ?  Oo  hot  therefore,  I  conjure 
you,  render  their  return  to  union  more  difficult  but  endeavour 
rather  to  clear  the  way.  You  will  at  least  have  put  the  Greeks 
to  the  trial :  and  we  shall  ascertain,  in  an  affair  of  the  first  im 
portance,  whether  their  acknowledgments  were  sincere,  or 
not. 

But  if  your  opinions  seem  to  you  too  closely  connected  with 
faith  to  Le  abandoned,  pray  keep  them  to  yourselves,  until  the 
Churcl  hall  have  pronounced  them  to  be  articles  of  faith. 

"  Ati  ':  ir  the  tilings  that  are  known  to  be  disputed  about  in 
"  the  schools,  although  the  (ireeks  and  protestants  are  perpe- 
"  tuallv  bringing  them  forward  to  render  the  primacy  odiu<, 
"it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  them,  because  lliey  are  not  of 
"  catholic  faith.  It'suffices  to  acknowledge  a  head  established 
"by  God  to  conduct  all  the  flock  in  5 Is  ways:  and  tliis  will 
"  always  cheerfully  be  done  by  tho?e  who  love  concord  among- 
"  brethren  and  ecclesiastical  unanimity."  Esprit  de  la  dact. 
eathoi-  sect.  21. 
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LETTER  VI. 


On  the  Eucharist. 

WE  have  seen  that  revelation,  confided  immediate 
ly  to  the  apostles,  had  been  transmitted  by  them  by 
word  of  mouth  and  writing  :  that  nv  them,  the  twofold 
deposit  of  scripture  and  trr.dition  had  been  committed 
lotlieir  disciples,  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from 
age  to  age  to  their  successors,  whose  ofiice  it  would  be 
to  seek  in  them  exclusively,  and  no  where  else,  the  arti 
cles  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  whose  privilege,  to 
deduce  thoin  from  these  sources,  without  ever  being  in 
danger  collectively  of  going  astray.  We  have  seen  that 
the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  faitlin.il  were  to  submit  to 
the  uniform  instructions  thev  should  receive  from  them  ; 
and  that  the  belief  of  the  catholic  whether  learned  or 
ignorant  rested  with  equal  solidity  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  episcopal  body  united  to  ils  head.  We  have  seen 
in  fii'.e,  that  this  infallible  teaching  was,  above  all,  man 
ifested  1o  11$  in  the  solemn  decrees  universally  received 
by  the  bishops  of  catholicity.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
we  admit  without  hesitation  as  articles  of  faith,  what 
ever  the  Church  teaches  u*,  and  proposes  to  us  as 
such  and  as  revealed. 

Thus  \vc  believe  and  we  confers,  as  of  faith,  (he  divi 
nity  of  Jesus  Christ,  defined  against  Ariiis  in  the  great 
council  of  Nice  ;*  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  taught 
against  Macedonius  by  the  oecumenical  council  of  Con 
stantinople."  We  believe  of  faith  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Hon,  from  the  decision 
successively  given  against  the  Greeks  in  the  general 
councils  ol  Lateran,  of  Lyons  and  Florence.1  We  be 
lieve  ot  faith  the  unity  of  person  in  Jesus  Christ,  uith 
the  general  council  ot  Ephesus'1  held  against  Nestorius. 
and  with  the  same  council  we  proclaim  the  Virgin  Mary 
•mother  of  God.  From  the  council  of  Chalcedon'  against 

An.  325.— *  An,  381.—  •  An.  12:5,    12/4,  1439.-«  An.  451. 
BAn.  4JJ. 
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Eutyches,  we  believe,  as  of  faith,  the  two  natures,  hu 
man  and  divine,  united  and  not  confounded  in  the  per 
son  of  our  Saviour.  Original  sin,  denied  in  the  fifth  age, 
by  Pelagius,  we  believe  to  be  of  faith  from  the  doctrine 
of  several  councils  of  the  same  age,  from  the  constitu 
tion  of  Pope  Zozimus,  universally  received  by  all  the 
bishops,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen,  who  were  de 
posed  for  it;  from  the  first  and  fourth  canons  of  the  gen 
eral  council  of  Ephesus,  and  since  then  from  the  de 
crees  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Guided  by  these  high 
authorities,  we  believe,  as  of  faith,  the  necessity  of  bap 
tism  to  efface  in  us  that  mysterious  stain,  and  open  hea 
ven  to  the  unfortunate  race  of  the  guilty  Adam. 

So  far,  Sir,  you  are  agreed  with  us  upon  these  differ 
ent  points  of  doctrine.  Your  reformers  have  respected 
them  ;  they  have  found  them  too  strongly  imprinted  on 
their  own  conscience,  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  to  think  of  ever  striking  a  blow  at  them. 
Nevertheless  they  have  said  enough  to  give  to  others 
more  audacity,  and  soon  ;\fter  to  instruct  the  Socinians 
that  they  might  baldly  proceed  still  further  and  attack 
those  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  The  right  of 
judging  having  been  once  granted  to  each  one,  there  is 
no  longer  any  thing  sacred,  any  thing  firm,. any  thing 
that  can  stand  its  ground. 

Thank  heaven!  they  have  not  advanced  so  far  in  your 
Church.  They  have  continued  to  believe  and  teach  the 
dogmas  I  have  mentioned,  and  some  others  connected 
with  them.  Observe  nevertheless  upon  what  different 
principles  they  are  believed  in  your  communion  and  in 
ours.  The  principle  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  to 
admit  as  revealed  and  as  necessary  for  salvation,  only 
the  dogmas  which  are  read  in  Scripture,  or  may  be  duly 
inferred  from  it.  And  here,  Sir,  speak  to  me,  I  be 
seech  you,  with  candour  ;  have  you  learned  these  dogmas, 
which  you  believe  to  be  essential,  in  Scripture?  Have 
you  examined  and  thoroughly  searched  the  sacred  text  ? 
have  you  compared  the  passages  together?  Not,  assur 
edly,  that  I  doubf,  that  with  the  penetration  and  just 
ness  of  mind  that  I  know  you  to  possess,  you  wauld 
not  of  yourself  have  discovered  the  truth  of  these  dogmas 
in  the  passages  of  Scripture,  where  they  are  established. 
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But  as  for  this  examination,  this  search,  I  know  jou 
have  never  entered  Upon  it.  The  nature  of  the  busi 
ness,  with  which  you  have  been  occupied,  has  given 
you  neither  time  nor  liberty,  nor  even  the  inclination  to 
throw  yourself  into  theological  researches.  You  believe 
simply  from  the  instructions  you  have  received  from 
jour  parents,  from  your  masters,  who  in  the  same  man 
ner  had  received  them  fro:n  theirs,  and  so  on,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  Your  belief  and  the  belief 
of  your  countrymen  in  general,  has  not  then,  if  thorough 
ly  analysed,  any  other  support  than  the  authority  of 
your  reformers,  who  never  pretended  that  they  were 
infallible,  and  have  most  strenuously  maintained  they 
were  not  so.  See  where  you  are,  and  how  much  your 
faith,  your  salvation  arc  found  to  be  left  at  hazard,  up 
on  mere  human  authority,  and  consequently  wavering, 
perishable  and  faulty.  But  the  Catholic,  full  of  the  pro 
mise,  convinced  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  spoken  b? 
his  apostles,  will  always  speak  by  their  successors,  cer 
tain  that  he  cannot  go  astray  in  the  steps  of  guides 
whom  he  is  ordered  to  follow,  feels  himself  firm  in  faith 
and  in  the  way  of  salvation.  lie  knows  that  both  are 
built  upon  the  Church,  as  on  an  immovable  rock,  against 
the  foot  of  which  the  eilbrts  of  hell  shall  eternally  b« 
broken  in  pieces. 

Instructed  by  the  same  authority,  the  Catholic  admits 
in  the  number  of  the  articles  of  faith  and  of  the  revealed 
mysteries,  that  of  the  most  august  of  sacraments,  the 
Kucharist  ;  under  each  of  the  kinds  of  bread  and  wine, 
the  substance  of  which  no  longer  exist,  he  ndores  Jesus 
Christ  veiled,  but  yet  present  whole  and  entire.  He 
knows,  or  may  easily  know,  that  at  the  period  when 
for  the  first  time  this  belief  was  attacked  in  the  eleventh 
r.2;e  by  Berengarius,  a  cry  of  indignation  was  raised  on  all 
sides  against  him  :  that  the  ancient  faith  was  maintained 
by  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  among  others  by  Lane- 
franc,  the  learned  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  unani 
mously  defined  by  many  councils,  as  it  has  been  since 
defined  in  the  council  of  Trent.  Here  unfortunately 
the  lists  were  entered  between  the  Protestant  societies 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  and  we  are  about  to  find  our- 
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selves  at  variance  ;  it  having  seemed  good  to  jour  an 
cestors,  afler  having  agreed  with  us  upon  all  other  mys 
teries,  to  leave  us  and  attack  us  upon  this.  Your  con 
vocation  of  1562,  had  not  the  same  reason  for  sparing  it, 
which  had  made  the  former  convocations  respect  it. 
From  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  the  opinions  of 
Zuinglius  had  been  held  in  esteem  ;  thev  had  made  a 
melancholy  progress  in  your  country,  and  even  your 
new  bishops  had  not  been  able  to  preserve  themselves 
from  them:  in  their  twenty-eighth  article  they  con 
demn  transubstantiation.  reject  at  the  same  time  the 
worship  and  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  sacrament, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  text  of  the  scriptures  and  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist. 

As  to  the  real  presence,  which  should  be  looked  up 
on  as  the  great  article,  the  principal  point  of  the  my 
stery,  they  shewed  themselves  more  reserved  :  they  say 
not  openly  that  it  must  be  admitted  or  rejected  :  they 
adopt  a  form  of  expression  that  seems  to  accommodate 
itself  to  one  or  other  of  these  opinions.  It  is  plain  that 
they  were  equally  apprehensive  of  alarming  those  who 
yet  held  in  great  numbers  to  the  real  presence,  and  those 
who  wished  to  get  rid  of  it.  M.  Burnet  with  more  than 
his  usual  candour  and  with  his  accustomed  correctness  of 
mind  admires  this  dexterous  scrupulousness  of  the  con 
vocation.  He  takes  pleasure  in  remarking  that  the  arti 
cle  was  couched  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  each  ones 
purpose,  and  that  all  might  more  easily  be  attracted  and 
might  thus  increase  the  rising  Church.  That  an  insidioni 
and  weak  government  should  adopt  this  mode  of  proceed 
ing  is  quite  in  character  :  this  artful  method  may  serve 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  moment,  but  is  it  agreea 
ble  with  an  eternal  and  divine  religion  ?  Is  it  not  un 
worthy  of  the  episcopal  character  ?  Faith  knows  no 
such  temporizing  measures,  such  vagueness  and  indeci 
sion  :  its  course  is  upright ;  its  language  simple,  precise, 
and  decided.  It  enters  into  no  compacts  with  error, 
because  it  can  have  no  alliance  with  it.  In  truth,  these 
political  expedients  of  your  spiritual  lords  sufficiently 
disclosed  their  secret  thoughts,  and  a  man  must  have 
been  very  simple  indeed  to  let  himself  be  deceived  by 
such  pitiful  artifices :  for,  in  fine,  if  all  or  the  greater 
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part  had  believed  the  real  presence,  they  would  have 
thought  it  a  point  of  duty  and  honour  to  have  loudly 
professed  it,  and  to  have  warned  their  Hocks  against  the 
heresy,  by  condemning  with  a  sacerdotal  vigour  the  opin 
ions  of  Zuinglius.  They  did  not  then  for  the  most  part 
believe  it,  their  silence  shews  they  did  not.  Why  then 
did  they  not  immediately  proceed  openly  to  condemn  it? 
What  mean  this  embarrassment,  these  snares,  these  con 
certed  concealments  ?  You  discover  here,  Sir,  the  in 
evitable  march  of  error.  At  all  times  it  has  shewn  itself 
timid  and  hesitating  at  the  commencement,  and  its  first 
*teps  hive  alwavsbeen  faltering  nnd  uncertain, 

[should  but  use  my  right,  were  I  to  refuse  ail  further 
discussion,  and  refer  you,  upon  the  Eucharist  as  upon  all 
other  articles  of  faith,  to  the  decisions  pronounced  by  the 
Church.  I  have  established  its  authority:  1  have  shewn 
that  it  received  it  from  its  divine  Founder;  that  when 
he  was  leaving  the  earth  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  apostles, 
and,  in  their  persons,  to  those  who  should  succeed  them 
in  the  ministry  :  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  teach  by 
their  instrumentality  and  would  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world  to  teach  by  that  of  their  successors:  that,  in 
consequence,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  will  always  be 

Krotected  from  error  ;  that,  by  hearing  the  Church,  we 
ear  Jesus  Christ ;  and  by  despising  the  Church  we  des 
pise  Jesus  Christ.  You  have  seen  the  proofs  of  all  this  : 
they  have  appeared  to  you  convincing.  And  if  the  im 
pression  they  have  made  upon  you  is  weakened,  read 
them  over  again  :  subject  them,  if  you  please,  to  a  new 
examination.  But  when  once  a  person  is  convinced  of 
their  solidity,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  hesitation. 
The  decision  is  past,  every  thing  is  said:  all  that  re 
mains  is  to  accept  \\  and  submit  fo  it.  This  simple, 
and  at  the  satne  time  safe  method  abridges  for  every 
catholic,  whether  learned  or  ignorant,  the  interminable 
difficulties  that  exist  in  protestant  societies. 

But  the  arguments  you  have  often  heard  opposed  to 
the  belief  of  catholics  upon  this  mystery,  those  that  yow 
have  read  in  the  writings  of  your  teachers  have  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  you.  They  frequently  return 
to  your  mind,  and  balance,  as  you  say,  the  force  of  the 
general  inference  drawn  from  an  infallible  authority. 
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Well!  then,  Sir,  I  am  willing  to  enter  with  you  into 
the  heart  of  this  controverted  point :  I  engage  to  justi 
fy  to  you  the  decrees  of  the  Church  upon  the  Eucharist, 
and  to  shew  you  their  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  foresee  its  full  extent  :  I  have  it  at  one 
glance  with  all  its  proofs  before  my  eyes.  Oh  that  I 
could  but  lay  it  before  your  eyes  with  the  same  rapidity! 
but  the  dissertation  must  necessarily  be  long:  you  must 
submit  to  it:  it  is  necessary  lor  your  peace  of  mind  : 
the  subject  is  all  important  I  should  also  be  appre 
hensive  that  my  silence  might  appear  to  you  a  tacit  ac 
knowledgment  of  the  weakness  of  my  cause  :  and  I  ought 
not  to  give  your  teachers  this  kind  of  advantage  in  vour 
mind. 

Before  we  set  about  developing  the  proofs,  it  will  be 
well  to  remove  certain  general  difficulties,  which  might 
diminish  their  effect.  These  difficulties  are  produced,  in 
some,  by  the  false  notions  conjured  up  by  a  heated  im 
agination  ;  in  others  by  specious  reasons,  which  seem  to 
demonstrate  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  real  pre 
sence.  The  first  are  indignant  at  the  very  idea  of  the  con 
sequences  which  they  imagine  themselves  obliged  to  ad 
mit.  If  Jesus  Christ  were  really  present  in  the  Eucha 
rist,  he  would  then,  say  they,  be  abandoned  to  the  mer 
cy  of  the  wicked  :  lie  would  have  put  himself  into  the 
power  of  his  creatures,  by  giving  them  the  power  of  ot 
tering  to  his  adorable  body  the  most  shameful  indignities  ; 
of  casi'ng  him  to  animals,  of  dragging  him  in  the  mud, 
and  treading  him  under  foot.  But,  in  the  first  place,  these 
persons  do  not  reflect  that  similar  objections  might  be 
made  against  the  presence  of  God  which  they  admit  in 
the  universe.  They  will  reply,  no  doubt,  that  God  is  not 
present  in  all  places  in  substance,  as  we  say  the  Eucha 
rist  is  but  only  by  his  infinite  knowledge  and  by  the  ac 
tion  of  an  unlimited  power.  Were  the  observation  cor 
rect,  the  objections  would  not  the  less  forcibly  recur  :  for 
does  it  not  seem  unworthy  of  his  supreme  majesty  that 
his  pure  and  immortal  eye  should  be  open  to  every  "scene 
of  horror  arid  debauchery  ?  What  representations,  what 
work  full  of  folly  and  turpitude,  what  disgusting  and  in 
famous  images  find  place  in  the  divine  conceptions,  and 
become  reflected  upon  the  incrcated  Word  ?  Far  from 
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us  however  be  such  illusions  !  God  sees  all  crimes,  and 
his  eye  is  not  defiled  :  he  knows  them,  and  the  purity  of 
his  essence  remains  uninjured."  And  let  us  equally  be 
on  our  guard  how  we  believe  that  the  profanations  exer 
cised  upon  a  consecrated  h«st  can  touch  and  atr'ect  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  right  he  has  granted 
his  ministers  over  it,  is  to  be  able,  at  their  will,  to  render 
it  present  upon  the  altar,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  it 
is  not  given  them  to  comprehend.  The  wicked  may  in 
deed,  profane  the  veils  under  which  he  conceals  himself, 
may  prostitute  them  to  unclean  animals  ;  may  throw 
them  into  the  mud  or  under  their  feet  :  for  he  abandon* 
to  their  mad  outrages  the  cover  he  places  between  him 
self  and  them,  of  itself  contemptible  and  common,  it  is 
true,  and  yet  most  desci  virig  our  respect  and  our  venera 
tion  from  the  presence  of  the  sacred  guest,  whom  it  holds 
concealed  from  our  eyes.  Here  their  profanations  stop: 
they  reach  not  his  adorable  body,  on  which  he  gives  them 
no  hold  :  inaccessible  to  all  their  senses,  he  is  also 
screened  from  all  their  attempts  :  and  not  less  impalpa 
ble  than  invisible,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  shameful  out 
rages,  his  divine  person  remains  eternally  impassible  and 
inviolable. 

"Saint  Peter  Chrysologus,  archbishop  of  Kavenna,  (a]  speak 
ing  of  the  woman  who  came  secretly  behind  our  Saviour,  and 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  as  if  to  gain  from  him  by  stealth 
the  cure  of  the  flux  of  blood  under  which  she  had  laboured  for 
twelve  years  makes  the  following1  reflection  :  'She  knew  that 
•the  Divinity  could  neither  be  tarnished  by  the  touch,  nor  of- 
' fended  at  the  sight,  nor  injured  by  the  hearing,  nor  stained  by 
'  the  thoughts  of  man.  For  if  the  sun  by  its  rays  comes  in  con- 
'  tact  with  dirt  and  filth  without  being  dHiled,  with  how  much 
1  more  reason  can  the  Creator  of  the  sun  come  in  contact  with  any 
1  thing  whatsoever,  without  contracting  the  least  stain  or  de- 
'  filement.  ?'  (6) 

Origen  had  said  before  him  :  '  Celsus  imagines  that  the  di- 
'  vine  nature  is  defiled  or  that  it  is  mixed  up  with  defilement 
'  whether  in  remaining  in  the  womb  of  a  woman  until  its  body 
'  was  formed  there,  or  in  assuming  this  same  body.  It  is  like 
'those  who  believe  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  sullied  by  pass- 
'  ing  over  sloughs  or  bad  smells,  and  that  they  do  not  preserve 
'  all  their  purity.' — Against  Cdtu*.  Book  IV.  n.  326. 

(a)  An.  334.— (*)  Sermon  35. 
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Others  borrow  their  arguments  from  still  more  abstract 
ed  metaphysical  sources,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  dis 
play  to  us  their  pretended  demonstrations  of  the  im 
possibility  of  one  body  existing  in  many  places  at  the 
same  time.  Their  triumph,  without  dispute,  would  be 
certai  ,  did  the  question  turn  upon  a  body  existing  in  the 
Eucharist  under  the  same  forms  and  with  the  natural 
qualities  and  proportions  of  a  human  body:  for  certainly 
it  will  never  enter  any  one's  mind  to  believe  or  propose 
to  be  believed  that  a  body  such  as  yours  or  mine  can  be 
simultaneously  in  many  places.  TJut  we  are  speaking  of 
a  bodv  passed  to  a  state  entirely  diSi'erent  from  our  o»vn, 
become  impalpable,  invisible,  inaccessible  to  all  our  sen 
ses  :  we  are  speaking  of  a  presence,  the  manner  ot  which 
we  pretend  not  to  explain,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be 
above  our  understanding.  In  what  manner  would  they 
shew  the  impossibility  of  such  a  presence  being  simulta 
neously  multiplied,  and  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body 
in  many  places  at  once  ?  'Would  they  maintain  it  to  be 
more  impossible  than  impalpability  and  invisibility?  If 
they  allow  that  our  Lord  cojld  derogate  from  the  ordina 
ry  laws  of  matter,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  conceal  his  b'tdy 
from  all  our  senses,  can  he  not  still  further  derogate  from 
them  so  as  to  render  it  present  in  many  places  at  once  ? 
Have  we  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  properties  ot  mat 
ter  to  detiy  this?  Have  we  sufficiently  penetrated  into 
its  essence  ?  For,  to  aiHnn  the  impossibility  of  any  thing 
whatsoever  is  to  assert  that  the  qualities  that  are  attribu 
ted  to  it  are  repugnant  to,  or  mutually  exclude  one  an 
other.  This  cannot  be  proved,  if  we  do  not  know  them  : 
the  first  step  then  is  to  know  them  :  and  up  to  this  time 
the  primitive  elements,  the  intimate  qualities  of  mat 
ter,  the  modifications  of  which  it  is  susceptible  under  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  are  mysteries  to  man.  Whatever 
progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  analysis  of  bodies, 
their  formation  and  organization  always  elude  our  inqui 
ries  ;  in  this  respect  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  secret  of 
the  Creator  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  I  am  sofry,  [ 
confess,  for  those  transcendd.it  geniuses,  who,  to  justify 
their  incredulity  and  overturn  our  belief,  transport,  us 
with  them  into  unknown  regions,  arid  would  have  113  adopt 
as  luminous  demoustratiuns  the  arguments  they  produce 
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for  us  out  of  sight  in  the  void  and  the  night  of  chaos, 
What  is  remarkable,  is,  that  they  make  no  difficulty  in 
admitting  other  mysteries,  not  less  incomprehensible  than 
this.  You  belicA-e  with  us.  I  would  say  to  them,  the  Tri 
nity  and  Incarnation,  and  have  not  these  dogmas  their  in 
accessible  heights?  Does  not  the  Socinian  ima-sj'Me  that 
he  dis  .-overs  in  them  impossibilities  and  abs  'rditie.-  ?  You 
replv  to  him  that  his  objections  prove  onl  v  the  lit.  its  of 
the  human  mind  and  in  no  wise  the  iirp!>ssib''iM  of  these 
dogmas  :  it  is  jus'  >;>  that  I  answer  von  re?'  ecfmg  the 
Eucharist.  Doc-,  not  the  birth  of  Jesus  Clur-  appear 
repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  things  ?  that  he  shoulc.  'have  ta 
ken  a  body  and  come  into  the  world  from  the  wo.vb  of  a 
virgin,  vthat  is  (here  in  appearance  >:iore  impossible  than 
this,  according  to  a'l  that  w<«  obs°n  e  of  the  laws  of  na 
ture  and  the  properti'-s  of  the  h<<  -.tri  bod-,  r  that  after 
his  resurrection  his  disciples  b-inj  assembled  ant!  keep 
ing  i!ie  iloort  alivt  for  fiar  of  ff  ./fv/w,"  he  should  have 
twirn-  appeared  in  tl.e  midst  of  -I  em.  how  are  we  to  ex 
plain  this  prodigy  and  mr'ro  it  •  cco^  with  the  notions 
we  have  formed  of  matter?*  .Mid  after  his  asr"-!ision, 
that  he  should  have  appeared  '•••  Saint  Paul<  in  tiie  same 
manner  as  lie  shewed  himself  after  his  passion  to  Saint 
Peter,  to  his  disciples  and  to  tvoie  than  five  hundred  bre 
thren  togethe  .'  do  von  mere  easily  conceive  this  ?  For 
\ve  have  manifcs-'tlv  heve  the  presence  of  Jesus  (.''  rist  in 
two  places  at  on;e  in  lieavi  n  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Fa 
ther,  ar.d  on  earth  be-fore  Saint  Paul,  to  whom  he  shewed 
himself  as  he  was  before.  To  convince  his  apostles  of  his 
resurrection  he  had  caused  to  be  seen  by  their  eyes,  in  his 

»  St.  Jolin.ch.  XX.  v.  19. 

b  One  of  your  teachers  somewhere  relates,  thnt  the  disciples 
being-  :<ssL'iriblerl  ami  closely  shut  up,  Jesus  Christ  fing*  the 
door  ti'iile  ofjen  (that  is  his  expression  if  my  memory  serves  me 
faithfully,  it  certainly  is  the  sense  of  i'),  and  advances  to  the  mid 
dle  o;  the  rocm.  Such  is  the  way  this  rare  genius  turns  and 
char1"  i,  as  he  pleases,  the  narrative  of  the  gospel  to  accommo 
date  '  -  fancy  !  This  is  again  the  same  Dr.  Jortin  whom  1  have 
cit  ore.' 

januis  clausis  Domiruis  ingressus  est,  inter  alia  ejus 
'  n  'n..  ";i  'a  numerabit,  quicutnque  Sana;  mentis  est.'  Cyril.  Alex. 
tcrcuiu  V. 

c  I.  Corinth,  ch.  XV. 
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complete  humanity,  the  same  members,  the  same  feature* 
that  they  had  known  him  to  possess  before  his  death.' 
What  will  you  say  again  of  the  dogma  of  the  general  re 
surrection,  the  belief  in  which  is  common  to  us  both? 
Can  your  imagination  comprehend  this  mystery  ?  Do 
you  readily  conceive  '.lie  state  in  which  our  bodies  will 
then  be  changed  ?  Are  you  able  to  conceive  that  they 
can  without  ceasing  to  be  the  same  divest  themselves  of 
all  their  sensual  and  terrestrial  qualities,  and  put  on 
those  that  are  spiritualized  and  angelical  ?  for,  there, 
there  is  neither  eating  nor  drinking  ;  there,  they  shall  not 
marry  or  be  married,  says  our  Saviour,  but  shall  be  like 
angels.h  And  according  to  the  sublime  thf.ilogy  of  Saint 
Paul,  the  body  'is  sown  in  corruption,  it  shall  rise  in  in- 
'  corruption:  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  shall  rise  in  glo- 
4ry  :  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  shall  rise  in  power:  it  is 
'sown  a  natural  body,  il  sha'l  rise  a  spiiitual  body:  if 

*  there  be  a  natural  body,  thero  is  also  a  spiritual  body.'0 
After  these  incontestibie  truths,  admitted  and  yet  unin 
telligible,  what  mean  the  difliculties  you  object  to  us  ? 
To  what  purpose  ao  you  create  imaginary  impossibilities 
upon  a  state  of  things  that  far  surpass  our  comprehension  ? 
If  God,  as  you  doubt  not,  destines  our  sensual  arid  gross 
bodies  for  a  state  of  spirituality  which  we  do  not  under 
stand,  why  should  not  our  Lord  be  able  to  put  his  body 
in  auother  spiritual  state  still  more  incomprehensible  ? 
You  reason  upon  matter  such  as  we  see  it,  and  upon  bo 
dies  such  as  they  strike  our  senses:  but  here  we  are  treat 
ing  of  a  matter  that  is  imperceptible,  of  a  body  that  eludes 
all  our  senses    You  speak  to  us  of  an  animal  body,  where 
as  you  should  speak  of  a  spiritual  body.     But  you  will 
reply,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  spiritual  body  ;  and  how 
are  we  to  join  these  two  ideas  together  ?     In  truth,  Sir, 
I  am  sure  that  they  are  joined;  for  we  are  taught  so  by  Saint 
Paul :  but  how  and  in  what  manner,  I  know  not,  any 

»Matth.  ch.  XXII.  v.  30.—  "I.  Corinth,  ch.  XV.  v.  42. 
c  '  Nemo  ascendit  in  coelum,  nisi  qui  descendit  de  coelo,  FV- 

•  livs  hominis  qui  est  in  ctlo.     Joan.  ch.  III.  v.  13. 

•No  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but  He  that  hath  de- 
1  scended  from  heaven,  tht  son  of  man  ivho  is  in  heaven.'  Chal- 
loner  .  These  words  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus  prove  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  at  the  same  time  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
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more  than  you  do.  And  here  it  is  that  all  our  metaphy 
sical  reasonings  upon  the  Eucharist  come  to  a  termina 
tion,  in  our  ignorance. 

I  will  add  one  general  observation  upon  mysteries. 
Revelation  speaks  to  us  of  a  supernatural  order,  and  talks 
to  us  of  a  life  to  come  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
revelation  comes  from  heaven  and  invites  us  thither :  it 
shews  us  the  road  and  acquaints  us  with  the  means  of  ar 
riving  at  it.  Is  it  surprising  that  in  all  that  it  teaches 
about  this  unknown  world  there  should  be  found  some 
mysterious  dogmas,  whilst  this  world,  in  which  we  are 
born,  this  world,  which  has  been  created  for  us,  every 
where  otters  us  nothing  but  impenetrable  objects,  every 
where  nothing  but  mvsteries  r  We  see  every  tiling  that 
passes  around  us,  and  we  understand  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  Fix  upon  any  object  von  please  in  this  world,  from 
the  smallest  grain  to  the  majestic  cedar,  from  the  imper 
ceptible  insect  that  would  be  wearied  with  traversing 
over  the  head  of  a  pin,  to  the  most  monstrous  animal,  from 
the  atom  to  the  globes  that  roll  over  our  heads  in  a  space 
of  immeasurable  extent,  and  with  a  rapidity  of  movement 
that  the  imagination  even  cannot  follow  in  its  flight:  ev 
ery  thing  is  mystery  to  us  :  every  thing,  both  the  drop  of 
water  that  is  shed  from  the  cloud,  and  the  sprig  of  the 
herb,  that  we  tread  under  our  feet,  and  the  v;rain  of  sand 
that  is  carried  by  the  wind,  every  thing  is  inexplicable  j 
both  that  which  we  perceive  and  that  with  which  we  come 
more  or  less  in  contact  or  connection  :  every  thing  con 
founds  our  enquiry,  every  thing  is  mystery,  and  without 
doubt  the  greatest  mystery  to  man  is  man  himself. "  Ne 
vertheless  we  believe  the  existence  of  the  objects,  which 
surround  us,  and  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  it, 
because  the  proofs  of  it  are  most  certain.  It  is  then  upon 
proofs  that  depends  and  ought  to  depend  our  belief  in 
every  thing,  whether  in  the  natural  or  supernatural  or 
der :  it  is  to  proof  that  we  must  all  adhere.  What  is 
proved,  whether  in  itself  conceivable  or  not,  what  is 
proved  ought  to  be  believed,  and  cannot  be  otherwise 

•'  Make  me  understand  und  develope  to  me  tliese  inferior 
'  terrestrial  things,  and  I  will  believe  you  nap.nMi-  of  penetrating 
'  also  into  sublime  and  divine  thing's.'  Xuiut  .iugusline. 

VOL.  I.  17 
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than  believed.  Whence  it  follows  that  our  examination 
ought  to  refer,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  dogmas,  which  ex 
ceed  the  limits  of  our  minds,  but  to  the  proofs  of  their 
existence,  which  we  are  capable  of  seeing  and  judging 
about.  It  is  therefore  a  very  foolish  way  of  setting  about 
it  to  say  with  your  teachers:  'God  cannot  reveal  that 
'  which  is  repugnant  to  reason  :  now  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  Eucharist  is  repugnant  to  reason  :  therefore,  &e.'  For 
then  they  are  forced  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  things  that 
we  all  hold  to  be  incomprehensible,  and  of  course  to  wan 
der  from  unknown  to  unknown,  and  to  reason  in  the  dark. 
But  the  method  that  good  sense  points  out,  and  that  the 
consciousness  of  our  weakness  should  suggest,  is  this  : 
'  God  cannot  reveal  what  is  repugnant  to  reason  ;  now, 
4  he  has  revealed  or  he  has  not  revealed  the  dogmas  of  the 
'Eucharist;  therefore,  &c.'  For  here  we  can  all  under 
stand  one  another  ;  here  the  examination  and  decision 
are  brought  to  a  level  with  our  minds.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  fact :  Has  God  or  has  he  not  revealed  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist  ?  If  it  is  not  proved  that  God 
has  revealed  it,  let  us  all  with  one  accord  throw  aside  the 
mystery  :  if  on  the  contrary  the  proofs  of  it  are  certain, 
we  are  all  of  us  absolutely  bound  to  submit  to  it:  you 
and  your  teachers  must  indispensably  admit  it,  pay  hom 
age  to  it,  and  throw  aside  the  vain  objections  of  an  im 
potent  and  conceited  reason.  Now  1  wish  to  enter  up 
on  an  examination  of  this  question  of  fact  with  you  :  I 
undertake  to  convince  you  that  the  mystery  of  the  Eucha 
rist  has  been  revealed  to  us,  such  as  we  now  receive  it. 

We  have  seen  that  revelation  had  been  transmit 
ted  to  us  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  writing:  that,  to 
know  it  entirely,  \ve  must  have  recourse  to  the  two-fold 
deposit  of  scripture  and  tradition.  I  will  proceed  there 
fore  to  lay  them  before  your  eyes  one  after  the  other: 
and  I  hope,  with  the  assistance  of  heaven,  to  produce 
in  their  favour  proofs  so  decisive  that  you  will  be  oblig 
ed  to  acknowledge,  that  this  mystery,  inconceivable  as 
ids,  has  certainly  been  revealed  to  the  world  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  the  decrees  of  the  Church  upon  the  Eu 
charist  are  manifestly  conformable  with  both  the  depo 
sits  of  revelation. 
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The.   holy   scripture,— The   vor<h   of  prmiise. 

Open,  if  you  please,  the  Gth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  John,  which  is  too  long  to  be  here  transcribed  en- 
t.re  :   anil  have  the  goodness  merely  to  follow,  with   the 
book  in  vour  hand, "the  argument  with  which  this  chap 
ter    will' supply  you.       The  Evangelist  relates  in   how 
miraculous  a  manner  our  Saviour  tVd  in  the  desert  the 
five  thousand  men  who  had  followed  him:   how  he  with 
drew  himself  by  flight  from  the  tru:i<<>oris  of  thc:r  admi 
ration,  and  the  honours  they  wished   to  pay  him  by  pro- 
claimiti"-  him  Kin;;:    how  towards  night  he  rejoined  the 
vessel  of  the  apostles  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  of  Tiberi 
as,  walkiii"  over  the  waters  to  them  :   how.   in  fine,  he 
himself  was  rejoined  the  n-xt  day  at  Caphernaum,  by 
the  multitude  he  had  fed  the  day  before.     The   ci.nver- 
cation  between  Jesus  and  the  Jewish   multitude,  which 
cannot  lie  sufficiently  meditated    upon,   commences   at 
the  2=ith  verse.      Af'er  having  blamed    their  eagerness 
for  perishable  food,  and  their  indifference  in  seeking  for 
meat  that  endureth  to  life  everlasting,  he  tells  them  that 
the  means  of  obtaining  it  is  to  believe  in  him  whom  bod 
has  sent  them  :    he  reproaches  them  for  their  incredulity 
in  his  regard,  in  spite  of  the  miracles  lie  had  performed 
in  their  presence.      He  adds  that  the  manna  of  which  he 
had  sm^en,  and  which  their  fathers  had  eaten  in  the  de 
sert,  was  not  the  heavenly  bread  :    that  the  bread  of  God 
is  that  which  comcth   down  from  heaven  :    that  he  him- 
self  is  the  true  heavenly  bread,  that  he  is  come  down 
from  heaven :    that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  Father  to 
save  them.     At  these  words  the  Jews  no  longer  contain 
themselves.     *  Is    not    this   Jesus,    the    son    of  Joseph, 
'whose  father  and  mother  we  know?    How  then  saith 
'he,  1   cams  down  from  heaven?'"    But  Jesus  without 
revealinr  to  them  the   secret  of  his  human  birth,    still 
leads  them  to  his  celestial  origin  and  to  his  divine  mis 
sion,  and  m^ts  more  strongly  than  ever  upon  the  obli 
gation   of  believin"   in    his   words   and    his  testimony. 
«  Amen,   amen  I  saydto  you  :   he  that  believeth  in  me 
*  hith  everlast^g  life."     What  is  the  meaning  of  tin* 
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exordium,  and  of  this  manner  of  opening  himself  by 
halves  and  by  degrees?  How  comes  it,  that  he  reminds 
them  at  repeated  intervals  of  the  necessity  of  the  faith 
due  to  his  character,  his  miracles  and  divinity  ?  What 
is  the  tendency  of  these  preliminary  recommendations  ? 
In  what  are  they  to  end,  or  what  is  he  thinking  of  pro 
posing  to  them  ?  Something  very  extraordinary  no 
doubt,  and  very  difficult  to  be  received  ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  explained  himself  without  making  use  of  all 
these  precautions. 

The  plan  he  always  adopted  was  distantly  to  an 
nounce  (he  great  mysteries  he  was  to  accomplish. 
Thus  he  taught  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  entering  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  before  he  instituted  it  :  thus  also 
his  disciples  often  heard  him  discourse  upon  his  passion, 
death,  and  resurrection,  and  on  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  thus  he  announced  in  this  very  chapter"  his  as 
cension  and  return  into  heaven.  By  admonishing  them 
before  hand,  he  kept  their  minds  in  expectation  :  he  hu 
moured  also  the  weakness  of  man  by  sparing  him  the 
too  lively  impressions  that  unforeseen  prodigies  would 
have  made  upon  his  senses.  Induced  by  these  same 
motives  he  gives  them  intimation  of  a  miracle  which  he 
was  intending  to  work,  and  which  would  still  more  as 
tonish  human  reason.  He  selected  for  its  announce 
ment  the  circumstance,  which  had  the  most  analogy  and 
connection  with  the  Eucharist,  that  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  loaves,  of  which  the  very  people  whom  he  was  ad 
dressing  had  just  been  witnesses. 

After  having  convinced  them  of  all  the  claims  he  had 
to  their  entire  confidence,  he  proceeds  at  last  to  declare 
the  object,  he  is  about,  and  expresses  it  concisely  in 
these  words,  '  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
'from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall 
'  live  forever:  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
'for  the  life  of  the  world."1  The  secret  hitherto  con 
cealed  is  now  divulged  :  the  great  mystery  is  declared  : 
it  has  been  heard  :  it  has  been  understood  to  signify  a 
real  presence  ;  but  will  this  real  'presence  be  believed  ? 
No  :  the  Jews  instead  of  trusting  to  Jesus  Christ  as  to 
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the  manner  in  which  he  would  give  them  his  flesh  to  eat, 
think  only  of  that  in  which  they  eat  common  flesh :  they 
moreover  break  out  into  murmurs,  look  at  one  another 
with  marks  of  disapprobation  and  repugnance,  and 
quickly  exclaim :  *  How  can  this  man  give  as  his  flesh  to 
'eat?'  They  had  therefore  clearly  understood  him  to 
speak  of  a  real  mamlucation. 

We  will  proceed  no  farther  for  the  present.  I  have 
here  two  observations  to  make  to  you.  When  we  pro 
pose  to  your  teachers  and  those  of  their  communion  the 
august  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  do  they  not  immediate 
ly  begin  to  contest  it  ?  do  they  not  shew  towards  our 
belief  signs  of  disapprobation,  contempt,  and  aversion  ? 
do  they  not  disdainfully  reply  to  us  in  the  manner  of  (lie 
Jews  of  this  gospel  ;  '  How  can  he  give  us  his  flesh  to 
'eat?'  In  vain  do  we  endeavour  to  represent  to  them 
that  the  bread  of  God  is  that  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven  ;  that  '  this  bread  that  he  has  given  us  is  his 
4  flesh,  that  flesh  which  he  has  givm  for  the  life  of  the 
1  world  :  and  that  what  God  demands  of  us,  is  to  be- 
k  lieve  in  him  whom  he  has  sent ;'  and  that  according  to 
the  solemn  declaration  of  our  Saviour  upon  this  same 
subject,  'lie  who  believes  in  him  has  everlasting  life.' 
In  vain  do  we  represent  to  them  again  that  how  high  or 
incomprehensible  soever  this  real  inunducation  may  be, 
the  promise  has  quite  as  certainly  proceeded  from  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it  it  is  above  reason  to 
conceive  it,  it  evidently  is  against  reason  to  doubt  of  hia 
word,  where  we  canmn  doubt  that  he  lias  given  it,  and 
when  we  acknowledge  his  divinity.  They  cease  not  re 
plying  to  us  with  the  incredulous  Jews;  '  How  can  he 
«  give  us  hi 3  flesh  to  eat  ?' 

Let  us  for  a  moment  change  the  scene  of  action,  and 
suppose  that  one  of  your  missionaries,  explaining  to  in- 
fidrl  this  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  should  produce, 
v,itn')ut  intending  it,  the  idea  of  a  real  manducation  in 
the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  that  they,  being  shocked 
at  the  proposition,  cried  out:  '  What  is  it  you  mean  to 
'  say  ;  or  how  shall  your  God  be  able  to  give  us  his  flesh 
4  to  eat  ?'  What  would  your  missioner  reply  ?  Should  he 
not  say  that  they  had  mistaken  the  meaning  of  his 
VOL.  i.  17* 
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words  ;  that  he  never  intended  to  propose  to  them  the 
belief  of  a  real  manducation:  that  the  flesh  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  riot  true  but  figurative  meat:  that  his  blood  is 
not  real,  but  ideal  drink  ;  that  they  have  only  to  eat  his 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood  by  faith  :  that  the  Eucharistic 
bread  is  the  symbol  of  his  body,  the  wine  the  symbol  of 
his  blood  :  that  both  one  and  the  other  are  signs  which 
his  love  has  condescended  to  consecrate  and  leave  us  af 
ter  him,  to  console  us  for  his  absence.  In  this  way,  or 
at  least  something  like  it,  would  your  missionary  ex 
plain  himself  in  order  to  remove  every  idea  of  a  real 
manducation.  But  does  Jesus  Christ  set  himself  in 
this  manner  about  removing  the  same  idea,  at  which  the 
Jews  shewed  themselves  so  shocked  ?  What  reply  does 
he  make  to  the  mad  insult  they  offer  him,  by  saying  be 
fore  his  face;  'How  can  this  man  give  us  his' flesh  to 
eat?'  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  in  reply. 

'  Amen,  amen,  1  say  unto  you  (an  affirmation  which 
'  from  the  mouth  of  the  Man-God  is  equivalent  to  an  oath): 
'  except  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink 

•  his  blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you.     He  that  eat- 
'  eth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  everlasting 

*  life:    and  I  will  raise  him  up  in  the  last  day.     For  mv 
'  flesh  is  meat  indeed  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed:    He 
'  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in 
1  me  and  I  in  him.     As  (he  living  Father  hath  sent  me, 
'  and  I  live  by  the  Father :  so  also  he  that  eateth  me,  the 
"same  also  shall  live  by  me.     This  is  the  bread   that 

'  came  down  from  heaven,  He  that  eateth  of 

'  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.'     Are  you  not  struck  with 
what  you  have  just  heard  ?    Is  there  any  thing  wantim> 
to  these  words  to  determine  their  meaning  r    Confess 
that  tkis  language  is  very  different  from  that  which  we 
have  heard   from  the   mouth  of  your  missionary.     Jesus 
Christ,  far  from  removing  the  idea  of  a  real  manduca 
tion,  confirms  it  anew  in  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  shocked 
as  they  had  already  been  at  it:   far  from  softening  down 
the  sense  he  had  already  given  to  his  first  words,  he  con 
firms  it  by  an  oath,  and  continues  to  present  it  perpetu 
ally  in  still  more  energetic  terms  :    far  from  saying,  like 
your  teacher,  that  his  flesh  is  but  figurative  "meat,  his 
blood  an  ideal  drink,  he  affirms  that  his  flesh  is  meat  in- 
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deed,  1m  blood,  drink  indeed.  In  the  dicourses  of  the 
missionary,  we  hear  of  nothing  but  of  figure,  of  symbol, 
of  spiritual  manducation,  of  a  memorial  and  of  absence: 
in  that  of  Jesus  Christ  there  is  nothing  of  all  this,  not  a 
word  of  symbolical  or  figurative  language  :  in  it  every 
thing  expresses,  every  thing  confirms  the  reality  of  his 
flesh  as  meat,  and  of  his  blood  as  drink,  the  reality  of 
the  inanducation  :  every  thing  declares  and  supposes'  his 
presence  in  the  sacrament.  Me  there  communicates 
himself  to  him  who  eats  it,  as  common  meat  is  communi 
cated  to  him  who  takes  it  and  derives  lile  from  it;  k  He 
4  that  eateth  me.  abideih  in  me  and  I  in  him.'  And 
again,  he  that  shall  eat  him  shall  live  bv  him  as  he 
lives  by  the  Father:  therefore  he  shall  live  by  him  in  re 
ality  and  in  substance,  as  He  lives  by  his  Father.  In 
fine,  the  truth  of  the  inanducation  is  compared  to  that  of 
the  mission  he  has  received,  and  what  is  there  more  real 
and  better  attested  than  this  heavenly  mission?  Thus 
you  find  on  the  part  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  presence,  com 
munion  and  intimacy,  by  the  fact  of  his  body  and  blood 
being  really  given  as  meat  and  drink:  on  \he  part  of 
man,  the  reality  of  the  manducation,  the  certain  pledge 
of  life,  of  resurrection  and  salvation  :  and  all  these  pn>- 
digies  attested  by  the  reiterated  affirmations  and  even 
by  the  oath  of  the  Son  of  God.  What  more  do  you  want 
to  determme  with  certainty  the  meaning  he  attached  to 
his  words?  What  is  wanting  in  them  to  convince  you. 
and  force  your  belief?  After  having  exposed,  repeated 
and  confirmed  so  many  times  the  sense  of  his  real  pre 
sence,  shall  not  Jesus" Christ  succeed  at  last  in  persuad 
ing  you  to  believe  it :  and  will  you  always  say  with  theso 
blind  and  obstinate  Jews  :  i  How  can  this  man  eive  us  hi.< 
4  flesh  to  eat  ?' 

Still  one  more  observation.  According  to  the  princi 
ple  of  your  teachers,  the  Jews  could  only  have  been 
wrong  in  understanding literallj  what  he  hud  said  figur 
atively,  imdjn  taking  for  a  real  manducation,  that 
which  according  10  our  Saviour's  intention  was  only  to 
take  place  by  faith.  But  here  by  attempting  to  give 
this  turn  to  the  fault  of  the  Jews,"your  teachers  them 
selves  are  mistaken.  In  fact,  had  it  been  so,  Jesua 
Cltrist  would  have  immediately  perceived  the  error  of 
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the  Jews,  and  would  not  have  permitted  them  to  remain 
in  it.  There  only  needed  a  word,  to  correct  their  mis 
take,  to  appease  their  murmurs,  to  reconcile  their  hearts 
to  his  doctrine  :  and  yet  this  most  simple  explanation 
he  refused  to  give  them  !  He  who  always  corrected  his 
disciples,  whenever  they  mistook  his  meaning,11  he  who 
had  just  performed  a  miracle  to  feed  this  multitude  of 
Jews,  and  had  attached  them  to  him  by  his  favours,  he 
who  came  down  from  heaven  but  to  instruct  and  to  save,b 
he  sees  them  become  irritated  and  embittered  against 
him  merely  from  a  misunderstanding,  which  he  can 
easily  remove,  and  he  refuses  to  do  it!  he  leaves  them 
in  error  !  what  do  I  say  ?  He  himself  throws  them  into 
it!  for  the  strength  of  hia  expressions  necessarily  impli 
ed  the  reality.  The  Jews  understood  them  so,  neither 
ought  they  to  have  taken  them  in  an  opposite  sense.  It 
belonged  to  our  Saviour  to  remove  from  their  minds  the 
idea  that  he  had  given  them  of  the  reality,  if  he  had  not 
wished  that  they  should  believe  it ;  yet  he  does  no  such 
thing.  It  was  the  reality  then  that  he  had  in  view,  the 
reality  that  he  meant,  the  reality  that  he  had  promised, 
and  that  he  wished  them  to  believe  beforehand  on  the 
word  and  assurance  that  he  gave  them  of  accomplishing 
it  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  fault  of  the  Jews  did  not  so  much  consist  in  mis 
understanding  him  as  in  refusing  to  believe  him,  and  if 
they  deserved  to  be  condemned,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
understanding  so  much  as  for  a  want  of  faith.  I  will 
explain  myself:  they  understood  Jesus  Christ  to  say 
that  he  would  give  in  reality  his  ti-.:sh  to  eat  and  his 
blood  to  drink  ;  and  they  had  had  good  reason  for  un 
derstanding  him  so:  for,  most  assuredly  it  was  what  he 
had  said.  They  judged  that  he  could  not  give  them  his 
flesh  to  eat  in  the  manner  that  the  flesh  of  animals  is 
eaten  :  and  in  this  again  they  were  right.  What  then 
was  their  fault?  It  was  this:  they  were  not  aware  of 
uny  other  way  of  eating  flesh  than  of  tearing  it  with  their 
teeth,  either  raw  and  bloody,  or  cooked  and  dressed  : 
and  because  this  is  the  only  manner  they  are  acquainted 

«St.  Mark,  ch.  KVI.v.  24.— >  St.    Matth.   ch.    XVI.    v.   II.— 
ch.  XV.  v.  16,  &c. 
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with,  they  conclude  that  there  can  be  no  other  manner, 
and  will  not  believe  that  there  can  be  some  other  way 
unknown  to  them.  They  come  to  a  decision  according 
to  their  own  ideas,  ami  measure  their  faith  by  their 
limited  conceptions:  and  not  seeing  the  possibility  of 
what  Jesus  announces  to  them  they  refuse  to  believe  it." 
But  had  they  not  often  heard  speak  of  him  as  of  an  ex 
traordinary "  personage  ?  Had  they  not  approached, 
known  and  followed  him?  Had  they  not  been  witness 
of  many  miracles,  and  quite  recently,  of  the  multiplica 
tion  of  the  loaves?  His  deportment,  his  features,  his 
august  and  majestic  countenance,  from  which  beamed  a 
ray  of  his  shrowded  divinity."  his  conversation  tull  of  a 
surprising  wisdom,  his  most  holy  and  pure  lite,  every 
thing  should  have  inspired  them  with  confidence  ;  every 
thing  should  have  discovered  to  them  in  his  person  a 
superior  character,  a  prophet  who  held  nature  under  his 

•  What  Jesus  Christ  had  already  said  to  the  Jews,  with  what 
he  afterwards  ad  c.i  in  speaking  in  their  presence  to  his  dis 
ciples,  was  sufficient  to  let  them  understand  that  they  must 
not  adhere  to  the  idea  of  a  carnal  manducation.  He  had  al 
ready  said,  many  times,  that  he  was  himself  the  living  bread, 
the  bread  cmne  down  from  heaven:  that  the  bread  that  he 
would  give  them  to  eat  was  his  flesh,  which  he  would  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world  :  that  whoever  should  eat  of  this 
bre:»d  should  live  for  ever.  By  these  repeated  declarations 
be  gave  them  sufficiently  to  understand,  that  they  should  cat  his 
flesii  under  the  form  or  appearance  of  bread,  thai  they  should 
participate  of  the  substance  of  his  body  and  be  nourished  by 
it  under  the  appearance  and  image  of  this  ordinary  aliment  of 
man  :  and  when  soon  after  he  said  to  his  disciples  that  they 
should  see  him  go  up  to  where  he  was  before,  was  it  not  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  them  that  he  should  not  give  his  flesh 
to  be  eatt- n  in  :»  visuble  manner,  because  they  should  sec  h:m 
visibly  disappear  and  mount  up  into  heaven  in  body  and  per 
son  with  all  the  sensible  :md  natural  proportions  of  the  human 
body?  Was  not  this  telling  them  that  although  he 
should  give  them  his  flesh  to  eat,  it  would  still  remain,  as  be 
fore,  living  and  entire  :  that  therefore  he  spoke  not  of  ordinary 
flesh,  which  must  be  given  to  support  a  mortal  life,  and  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  and  consumed  when  eaten  ? 

b  Certe  fulgor  ipse  et  majestas  divimtatis  occult,  qusc 
etiarn  in  humanu  facie  relucebat,  ex  primo  ad  se  videnles  tra- 
here  poterit  aspectu.  Hye"cn.  ffoinil.  in  *Matth  lib.  I. 
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control.  In  addition  to  this,  he  hud  just  revealed  to 
them  that  lie  was  come  down  from  heaven,  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  them  by  God.  his  Father:  imposture  could 
have  no  share  in  such  a  soul  as  his  was  shewn  to  be, 
nor  could  lies  proceed  from  his  mouth.  The  Jews  there 
fore  ouirht  to  have  believed  in  his  heavenly  mission  and 
his  divinity;  they  ought  to  have  given  credit  to  all  hi* 
discourses,'  and  'then  have  said  to  themselves:  4  We 
4  cannot  conceive,  i!  is  true,  in  what  manner  he  can  make 
«us  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood  :  but  since  he  ha* 
'said  it  and  assured  us  of  it,  it  certainly  must  be  possible  : 
4  he  certainly  must  have  means,  which  we  know  nothing 
4  of,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise,  lie  is  holy, 
4  he  is  good:  he  cannot  sport  with  our  credulUy  :  he  is 
4  sent  by  God,  he  comes  from  heaven:  he  therefore  knows 
'all  things  and  can  do  all  things  whatsoever  he  pleases  : 
<  and  when  once  he  assures  us  that  he  will  give  us  his 
4  flesh  to  eat  and  his  blood  to  drink,  we  are  immediately 
4  persuaded  of  it;  we  are  convinced  by  his  holy  word, 
4  and  without  being  able  to  conceive  it.  we.  believe  it.' 
This,  is  what  they  should  have  thought,  should  have  said 
and  firmly  confessed.  Their  fault  and  condemnation 
lie  in  not  having  thought  or  acknowledged  it;  in  having 
cast  aside  so  many  motives  which  required  their  entire 
confidence  and  reliance  upon  him  ;  in  having  preferred 
their  own  conceptions  to  his:  in  having  presumed  to 
consider  him  as  capable  of  proposing  to  them  what  is 
impossible,  that  is,  of  wishing  to  deceive  them,  or  of 
deceiving  himself,  and,  in  this'  insulting  alternative,  in 
obstinately  refusing  to  believe  him. 

These  reflections  on  the  unhappiness  of  the  Jews  cre 
ate  in  my  mind  another  reflection  ;  which  makes  me  afraid 
for  you  and  those  of  your  communion.  Like  unto  these 
Jews,  you  reject  the  reality  of  the  mandtication  that  Je 
sus  Christ  announces  to  them,  and  with  them  you  say; 
'  How  can  he  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?'  But  in  you  this 
incredulity  becomes  much  more  unpardonable.  The  Jew* 
did  not  at^that  time  know  of  the  resurrection  and  ascen 
sion  of  our  Saviour,  or  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
announced  by  him,  and  followed  by  so  many  prodigies 
that  have  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth.  These  splen 
did  and  divine  operations  have  in  your  regard  placed  the 
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authority  of  Jesus  Christ  beyond  any  thing  the  Jews 
could  at  that  time  know  of  if.  They  had  seen  some  of 
his  miracles,  and  had  from  them  concluded  that  he  was 
the  prophet  expected  in  those  times.  For  his  divinity 
they  had  his  assertion,  and  it  was  sufficient  in  such  a  per 
sonage.  Hut,  besides  this  assertion,  you  have  all  the 
pro  >fs  of  it,  and  tins  is  much  mure.  You  admit  these 
proof's,  you  profess  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  \\ell 
then  !  Sir,  either  cease  to  profess  it,  or  cease  to  refuse 
your  belief  in  him  :  for  to  acknowledge  him  as  (Jod  and 
not  believe  his  word  :  to  hear  him  clearly  telling  you  that 
he  will  give  you  in  reality  his  flesh  to  eat,  as  he  has  said, 
and  as  is  demonstrated,  and  nevertheless  to  maintain,  to 
persist  obstinately  in  maintaining  that  the  tiling  is  impos 
sible  ;  this  is  an  extravagance  much  more  insulting,  much 
more  to  be  condemed.  than  the  blind  incredulity  of  the 
Jens. 

The   Kvatigelist,"  as  if  desirous  of  giving  greater  au 
thenticity  to  his  recital,  remarks  that  this  conversation 
took   place  in  the  village  of  Capharnaum,  in    full   syna 
gogue,  where  the  multitude  had  assembled  around  Jesus. 
After  the  care  h«  had  taken  to  repeat  and  confirm  so  of 
ten,  as  we  have  heard,  the  reality  of  the  manducation,  i 
would  seem  that  all  his  hearers  should  have  ceased  Iron 
their  original  opposition,  and  believed  unanimously  in  hi 
words.     A   melancholy-  and   lamentable  example  of  th 
weakness,  the  pride  and  blindness  of  the  human  mind 
Incredulity,  far  from  yielding  to  repeated  assertions,  be 
comes  irritated  at  them.     It  is  no  longer  among  the  peo 
pie  onlv,   thatit  appeals;  it  reaches  even  his  disciples 
»  This  saving  is  hard,  and  who  can  hear  it  rh  said  man\ 
amongst  "them,     .le.-us,  who   read  their   hearts,  turns  ti 
them  and  says  ;  *  Doth  this  scandalize  }ou  r    If  then  you 
•  «hall  see  the  son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  be 
'  fore?'c     Let  us  weigh  well  these  words  :  coming  from 
such  a  person  they  can  never  be  sufficiently  thought  up 
on.     Ifyou  are  shocked,  if  you  are  scandalized  at  what 
1  say  to  you,  that  I  shall  give  you  my  flesh  to  eat,  now 
that  it  is  upon  earth  and  before  your  eyes,  how  much 
more  will  you  be  scandalized  when  you  shall  see  it  go  up 
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to  heaven  and  disappear  from  your  sight  ?  If  this  man- 
ducation  appears  to  you  incredible  now  that  vou  see  my 
body,  how  much  more  so  will  it  appear  to  you,  when  you 
shall  see  it  no  more?  His  doctrine  therefore  was  such 
that  after  his  resurrection  it  would  present  more  difficul 
ties  to  be  understood  than  before,  and  from  this  I  con 
clude  that  his  doctrine  was  not  such  as  the  reformed  at 
tribute  to  him.  For  it  could  not  become  more  difficult 
for  his  disciples  to  comprehend  a  spiritual  and  figurative 
manducation  after,  than  before  his  ascension:  it  would 
not  have  required  any  greater  exertion  to  unite  them 
selves  to  their  master  as  a  Saviour  and  a  God,  when  they 
should  believe  him  to  be  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father, 
than  when  they  saw  him  in  the  midst  of  them.  Indeed, 
so  far  must  their  faith  have  been  from  finding  a  greater 
difficulty  in  reaching  him  in  heaven  than  upon  earth,  that 
it  must  on  the  contrary  have  found  much  less  :  for  the 
ascension  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  proofs  of  his  divini 
ty,  and  nothing  was  more  calculated  to  excite  the  hearts 
and  inflame  the  faith  of  the  disciples,  than  the  majestic 
and  ravishing  spectacle  of  this  prodigy.  It  must,  there 
fore,  become  more  easy  to  them  afterwards,  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  feed  themselves  with  his  remembrance 
by  receiving  the  pledges  of  his  love,  to  unite  themselves 
to  him  in  thought,  and  to  embrace  him  by  faith  as  their 
Redeemer  and  God.  But  in  the  catholic  dogma  of  the 
real  manducation,  the  removal  of  his  person,  the  absence 
of  his  visible  and  natural  body  must  have  been  for  his 
disciples  a  fresh  difficulty  in  believing  the  mystery,  and 
this  is  so  true,  that  your  theologians  rest  upon  the  fact  of 
the  ascension  as  an  argument  against  the  real  presence, 
and  unceasingly  repeat  to  us  that  he  is  as  far  from  our 
altars  as  is  earth  from  heaven.  They  are  blind  and  per 
ceive  not,  that,  contrary  to  their  intention,  this  reasoning 
turns  precisely  to  the  support  of  our  doctrine,  by  giving 
it  the  very  character  which  Jesus  Christ  here  assigns  to 
it,  that  of  appearing  more  inconceivable  after  his  ascen 
sion. 

In  announcing  to  his  disciples,  he  insinuated  to  them 
and  gave  them  sufficiently  to  understand  that  in  the  man 
ducation  of  his  flesh  there  should  be  nothing  for  the  sen 
ses,  as  they  had  imagined ;  and  that  his  presence  in  it 
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would  neither  be  palpable  nor  visible,  Bince,  according  to 
his  natural  presence,  they  would  see  him  disappear  and 
rise  up  to  heaven.  He  informed*  them,  moreover,  that 
they  were  not  to  judge  of  his  body  as  of  other  human  bo 
dies,  incapable  of  themselves  of  a  similar  flight:  that  hrs 
was  to  be  of  a  divine  nature;  his  flvsh  being  that  of  the 
son  of  God,  on  which  he  could  imprint  an  all  powerful 
virtue,  and  which  he  could  easily  convert  into  a  superna 
tural  state.  I  beg  you  to  remark  also  that  he  is  not  sa 
tisfied  with  faying  to  them  that  they  should  see  him  go  up 
into  heaven,  but  also  moreover  go  up  ii'here  he  iras  be 
fore.  This  he  said  to  convince  them  of  his  divinity, 
wishing  to  ground  upon  this  transcendant  and  sovereign 
motive,  the  faith  which  he  required  of  them,  and  which 
thev  refused  to  his  words  ?  Now  the  figurative  sense 
which  you  give  them  is  so  easy,  and  so  much  within  the 
reach  of  our  own  ideas,  that,  in  that  sense,  neither  would 
the  disciples  have  ever  refused  their  as=ent  to  it,  nor 
would  Jesus  Christ  have  had  any  need  to  bring  forward 
hi*  divinity  in  order  to  extort  'their  belief.  Therefore, 
this  sense  absolutely  cannot  be  the  sense  of  his  words  : 
the  only  one  it  is  possible  to  give  them  is  that  of  the  re 
ality. 

Your  duines  have  imagined  that  the  followirg  verse, 
brings  to  the  spiritual  and  figurative  sense  the  whole  pre 
vious  discourse  of  our  Saviour.  You  shall  decide  upon 
it  :  'It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth 
*  nothing.  The  words  that  1  have  spoken  to  you  are  spirit 
'and  lifc.'a  We  have  already  proved  that  the  word* 
which  Jesus  Christ  had  spoken  were  decisive  for  the  re 
ality  ;  these  therefore  cannot  give  then  the  figurative 
sense  :  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  our  Sa 
viour  would  teach  at  the  same  time,  or  by  turns,  in  the 
same  discourse  and  on  the  same  subject,  two  senses  as 
opposite  as  are  the  reality  and  the  figure.  There  is  also 
a  second  and  still  more  forcible  proof.  If  Jesus  Christ 
had  concluded  by  asserting  that  whatever  he  had  just 
said  must  be  understood  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  it  is 
evident  that  both  the  Jews,  \\lio  had  exclaimed  against  the 
rval  manducation,  and  the  disciples,  who  had  found  it  too 
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hard  to  be  understood,  would  immediately  have  been  re 
conciled  to  his  doctrine,  and  more  tenderly  attached  than 
ever  to  their  master.  '  And  yet  they  all  left  him,  even  af 
ter  his  last  words  and  walked  no  more  with  him.*  Their 
subsequent  departure  proves,  that  the  disciples  discover 
ed  in  these  words  no  explanation  in  the  figurative  sense, 
and  that  our  Saviour  gave  them  none  of  this  kind,  since 
his  only  intention  in  giving  it  would  have  been  to  disa 
buse  them  and  retain  them  about  his  person. 

But  if  you  ask  of  the  signification  of  these  words  ;  '  the 
'  flesh  prolUeth  nothing  :  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  ;' 
1  give  you  that  which  best  agrees  with  what  precedes  and 
foflows'  in  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  scripture  language  the  flesh  signifies  the  cor 
poreal  senses,  or  the  carnal  and  corrupted  reason  of  man,; 
while  the  spirit  denotes  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  inspi 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  our  Lord  said  to  Peter  : 
*  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  my 
« Father  who  is  in  heaven.'"  Thus  Saint  Paul  said  to  the 
Romans  that  Christians,'  '  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh, 
'but  according  to  the  spirit.'0  He  details  to  the  Gala- 
tians  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  those  of  the  spirit.'*  In 
these  and  other  passages,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  are  ta 
ken  in  the  sense  that  I  have  explained  :  they  are  also  ta 
ken  in  the  same  sense  in  the  verse  under  examination. 
Our  Lord  therefore  said,  that  the  flesh,  that  is,  the  sen 
ses  or  corrupt  reason  of  man  protiteth  nothing  towards 
the  discovery  or  belief  of  what  he  had  announced.  It  is 
still  this  reality  of  manducation  on  which  he  has  so  much 
insisted,  of  which  he  here  declares  that  we  cannot  judge 
by  the,  flesh  or  by  a  carnal  reason  which  profiteth  nothing, 
and  that  it  could  neither  be  discerned  nor  believed  ex 
cept  by  the  quickening  spirit,  that  is,  by  the  grace  and 
the  light  of  God.  Accordingly  he  immediately  adds  : 

'But  there  are  some  of  you  who  believe  not e  there- 

'  fore  did  I  say  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me, 
« unless  it  be  given  him  by  my  Father  ;'r  which  very  much 
resembles  what  he  said  to  Peter,  who  had  just  been  con- 

•  Verse  66.—*  Matth.  ch,  XVI.  v.  17.— c  ch.  VIII.  v.  4._   cli. 
V.  v.  20. 
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fessing  his  divinity:  'Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
4  it  to  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'  The  rea- 
eon  in  fact  is  that  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  that  in  order 
to  be  more  influenced  by  the  proofs  on  which  the  credi 
bility  of  mysteries  rests,  than  by  the  difficulties  that  the 
senses  oppose  to  them,  we  stand  in  need  of  succour  from 
ab:>ve.  of  the  lights  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.0 
According  to  the  exposition  I  have  just  given  you,  every 
thing  is  regular  and  connected,  every  thing  is  consistent 
in  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour. 

Have  you  remarked  these  words  :  'Therefore  (i.  e.  bc- 

*  cause  they  do  not  believe)  did  I  sav  unto  you,  that  no 
'  man  can  come  unto  me,  unless  it  be  given  him  by  my 

*  Father  ?'     That  is  to  sav,  that  there  was  need  of  an  as 
sistance,  a  particular  grace  from  heaven  for  believing  the 
mandu cation  that  was  announcing.      It  was  not  therefore 
the  manducation,  that  is  recognised  in  vour  communion, 
so  natural,  so  conformable  to  our  ideas  that  it  presents 
riot  even  the  shadow  of  a  mystery  and  requires  not  for  its 
belief  any  effort  of  the  mind,  and  still  less  any  particular 
assistance  of  divine  grace. 

The  words  which  immediately  precede,  present  also  a 
reflection  which  I  must  not  permit  to  escape  ;  k  But  there 
'  are  some  of  you  who  believe  not.'  Whence  comes  this 
reproach  of  their  incredulity  ?  To  what  can  it  refer  ? 
Ask  your  divines,  if  you  please,  and  vou  will  see  their 
embarrassment,  or  rather  their  inability  to  <^ive  any  satis 
factory  reply  to  your  question.  At  what  then  were  these 
disciples  oft'ended  ?  What  was  it  they  refused  to  be 
lieve  ?  It  was  not  any  strong  expression  which  our  Sa 
viour  had  made  use  of;  for  in  that  case  he  would  have 
softened  it  down  :  and  therefore  the  reproach  of  incre 
dulity  falls  upon  the  things  and  not  upon  the  expressions. 
Neither  was  it  the  manducation  taken  in  the  figurative 
sense,  a  thing  too  simple  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  a 
moment's  hesitation  ;  it  was  therefore  the  reality  that 

«j?piritus  est  qui  vivificat,  caro  non  protest  quulquam  :  quod 
inrucat  ista  Spiritus  suucti  uuxiiio  intelligi  oportere.  Camera 
enim  lioc;  est  rationem  humiuiam  in  hisce  divinis  rebus  niiiil  pro- 
desse,  hoc  est  calijjare  ct  ineptirp. — 'C'enttir.  Jjittherun,  Cent.  | 
?.  IV.  col.  167. 
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they  absolutely  would  not  admit.  But,  in  the  principles 
of  your  divines,  that  would  deserve  no  reproach.  These 
disciples  thought  it  to  be  impossible;  and  do  not  your 
brethren  think  the  same  ?  and  according  to  them  did  not 
these  disciples,  by  refusing  their  consent,  reject  what 
they  ought  to  have  believed,  by  holding  it  to  be  impossi 
ble  ?  They  could  not  therefore  merit  any  reproach  ;  and 
Jesus  Christ  (may  he  forgive  us  !)  Jesus  Christ  reproach 
ed  them  without  cause. 

*  After  this  many  of  his  disciples  went  back  and  walk- 
'cd  no  more  with  him.'a  Here  ask  again  the  most  skilful 
of  your  ministers  :  ask  them  why  these  disciples  abandon 
their  master  ?  In  vain  will  you  expect  a. solid  reply. 
They  will  always  tell  you,  and  they  have  nothing  more 
to  say,  that  these  disciples  had  permitted  themselves  to 
be  staggered  at  expressions  which  seemed  to  them  to  fa 
vour  the  reality  of  the  manducation,  which  in  point  of 
fact  our  Saviour  had  only  proposed  in  figure.  But  he 
who  saw  into  the. interior,  would  immediately  have  seen. 
their  mistake,  and  to  remove  it  he  had  only  to  say  JL 
'  When  I  spoke  to  you  of  giving  you  my  flesh  to  eat,  I 
« merely  intended  to  give  you  the  sign  and  figure  of  it, 
'and  to  inform  YOU  that  by  taking  them  you  would  unite 
'  yourselves  to  my  flesh  by  faith  :  and  are  not  you  already 
'•thus  united*  you  who  are  my  disciples?'  And  they 
would  have  fallen  at  his  feet  and  would  never  have  left 
him.  In  fact  it  is  ridiculous  to  explain  this  fatal  sepa-^ 
ration  by  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  terms.  Men,  in-, 
deed,  are  liable  to  this  in  their  mutual  communications, 
because  they  cannot  read  each  others,  thoughts  ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  inadmissible  between  these  disciples  and  Jesus. 
Christ,  who  clearly  saw  whatever  was  passing  in  their, 
minds.  Consider  their  departure  from  Christ :  seek  out 
:i  motive  for  it  as  long  as  you  please  ;  you  will  find  it  on 
ly  in  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  mystery.  In  vain 
does  Jesus  Christ  remind  them  of  his  heavenly  mission,, 
of  his  divinity,  and  the  miracles  which  attested  both  :  no 
thing  could  persuade  them.  Neither  the  admiration  of 
his  person,  nor  the  works  of  a  power  that  commands  na 
ture,  nor  the  benefits  they  had  received,  nor  those  which 

*  Verse  6?. 
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they  had  reason  to  expect,  could  make  them  overcome 
their  repugnance  to  this  real  manducation.  They  obsti 
nately  persist  in  judging  of  it  by  tlitjkah^  by  the  corpo 
real  senses,  by  a  confined  and  corrupted  reason  :  they 
deem  it  impossible,  and  will  hear  no  more  of  it :  they 
withdraw.  Alas!  too  often,  since  then,  has  this  unhap 
py  separation  been  renewed  in  the  world!  How  many 
children  of  the  Church  have  been  lost  through  the  like 
repugnance  to  believe  the  same  mystery!  How  many 
left  her  bosom  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  since 
that  epoch,  how  many  were  not  and  still  are  not  recon 
ciled  to  it,  on  account  of  the  same  difficulty  of  embracing 
this  incomprehensible  dogma!  Thus  the  same  ert'ect  that 
it  produced  at  its  iirst  announcement  in  the  world,  it 
still  continues  to  produce  in  our  days:  the  aversion  it 
occasioned  in  many  disciples  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  still  oc 
casions  in  Christians  to  his  Chuich. 

At  the  time  our  Saviour  saw  himself  abandoned  by 
many  of  his  disciples,  he  perceives  his  apostles,  in  sus 
pense  perhaps  between  the  authority  of  their  master  and 
the  incomprehensibility  of  his  doctrine,  humbly  main 
taining  a  profound  silence.  But  he,  wishing  to  ensure 
their  attachment  and  faith,  said  to  the  twelve  :  '  Will 
'you  aUo  leave  me?  And  Simon  Peter  answered  him: 
'Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of 
'eternal  life:  we  have  believed  and  have  known  that 
'  thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.'*  Had  the  apostles 
here,  given,  as  a  motive  of  their  continuance  with  him, 
that  they  had  taken  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  fi 
gurative  sense,  and  understood  that  to  cat  his  Hesh  and 
drink  his  bloud  meant  to  be  intimately  united  to  him  by 
faith,  then  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude  that  the  disciples 
had  taken  those  same  words  in  too  literal  a  sense.  But 
so  far  are  the  apostles  from  expressing  any  such  thing, 
that  it  is  evident  from  their  answer  that  they  had  infer 
red  from  them  the.  reality  of  the  manducation,  as  well  as 
the  disciples:  but  that  having  more  confidence  and  beinj* 
less  disposed  to  judge  by  i\w.  flesh  than  by  the  spirit  ^  and 
corresponding  better  with  grace,  they  left  entirely  to  our 
Saviour  the  manner  in  which  he  would  accomplish  his 

»  Verses  68,  69,  70. 
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promise,  although  they  could  not  conceive  or  imagine 
any.  They  believed  what  they  could  not  unberstand, 
but  it  was  what  Jesus  Christ  had  positively  told  them 
over  and  over  again  to  believe :  they  believed  because 
the  words  of  truth  and  life  eternal  being  in  his  mouth,  he 
could  not  himself  be  deceived,  nor  deceive  them  :  they 
believed,  because  they  knew  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Christ,  having  power  to  do  beyond  what  human  rea 
son  could  attain  or  conceive.  These  were  (heir  motives. 
Assuredly  the  easy  figurative  sense  would  have  required 
none  of  this  exertion.  There  was,  therefore,  something 
incomprehensible  to  them  in  the  words  o!'  our  Saviour: 
they  discovered  in  them  (he  ineffable  mystery  that  we 
discover:  and  (he  motives  upon  which  they  grounded 
their  belief  are  absolutely  the  same  and  the  only  ones  on 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  rested  hers. 

Let  us,  if  you  please,  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  ar 
guments  we  have  developed  in  the  examination  of  this 
chapter. 

1°  Jesus  Christ  begins  by  producing  the  great  motives 
that  are  to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  obligations  of  be 
lieving  in  his  words.  Therefore  he  lias  something  to  pro 
pose  to  them  which  will  be  in  itself  very  difficult  to  be 
believed. 

2°  Jesus  Christ  comes  to  the  proposal  of  it.  and  says 
that  he  is  the  bread  that  quiekeneth,  that  (he  bread 
which  he  will  give  them  to  eat,  is  his  flesh,  ivhich  he  iviU 
give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  Jews  take  the  natural 
sense  of  these  words,  and  reject  it,  because  the  mandu- 
eation  of  his  flesh  appears  to  them  impossible  :  there 
fore  they  understood  his  words  of  a  true  and  real  mandu- 
cation. 

3°  The  carnal  manner  in  which  they  rep/resented  to 
themselves  this  mandu cation,  evidently  supposes  the 
reality  of  it,  and  not  less  evidently  excludes  the  figure. 
Then,  it  was  the  reality  they  understood. 

4°  If  they  had  been  mistaken  in  understanding  the 
reality,  our  Saviour  would  have  disabused  (hern  imme 
diately.  But  far  from  disabusing  them,  by  explaining 
himself  in  a  figurative  sense,  he  resumes  what  he  first 
proposed,  repeats  it  six  times  in  succession,  and  always 
with  expressions  still  stronger  for  the  reality  and  even 
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with  an  oath.  Therefore  he  had  the  reality  in  view, 
and  in  it  he  required  their  belief. 

5"  Many  of  the  disciples  take  oftence  at  (lie  words  they 
had  just  heard  our  Saviour  pronounce  in  six  successive 
verses,  and  declare  them  to  be  too  hard  to  be  borne. 
Therefore  these  words  conveyed  the  sense  of  the  reality, 
incomprehensible  to  the  human  mind,  and  not  the  figu 
rative  sense  so  conformable  to  our  ideas. 

C°  Instead  of  softening  down  the  expressions  which 
alienated  the  disciples,  Jesus  Christ  declares  that  if 
they  arc  scandalized  now,  they  shall  soon  be  scanda 
lised  still  more  when  they  shall  see  him  goiii«;  up  to 
where  lie  was  before  ;  that  is,  that  his  doctrine  will  then 
appear  to  them  more  incredible  than  before  his  ascen 
sion.  Now  the  figurative  manducation  becomes  still 
more  easy  to  believe  alter  his  ascension,  ;snd  the  real 
manducation  appears  more  incredible  in  consequence. 
Therefore  it  is  not  the  former,  but  the  latter  which  had 
been  announced. 

7°  Jesus  Christ  who  never  reproached  his  disciples 
with  not  having  understood  the  sense  of  his  discourse, 
reproaches  them  here  for  not  believing.  Now  the  re 
proach  for  not  believing  can  only  fall  on  the  reality. 
Therefore  he  had  announced  the  reality  in  his  discourse. 

8°  Jesus  reproaches  them  with  not  believing  in  this 
icality.  Therefore  they  did  wrong,  and  you  do  still 
more  so,  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  indefensible.  The 
Jews  and  disciples  judged  soundly  according  to  you,  by 
deeming  this  manducation  impossible.  Therefore  your 
judgment,  like  that  of  the  Jews  and  the  disciples,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  arc  all 
equally  condemned  together. 

9"  Jesus  declares  that  no  one  can  believe  in  him  con 
cerning  this  manducation,  if  he  have  not  received  grace 
from  his  Father.  Now,  to  believe  a  figurative  manduca 
tion  there  is  no  need  of  any  grace,  since  there  is  no  need 
of  any  exertion  :  therefore  he  speaks  not  of  that  kind  of 
manducation. 

10"  The  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  on  the  manducation 
is  such  that  it  hindered  many  of  the  Jews  from  believing 
in  him,  and  induced  many  disciples  to  abandon  him. 
Now  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  this  point  i« 
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also  such,  that  it  prevents  many  Christians  from  joining 
its  creed,  and  has  induced  many  of  its  children  to  quit 
it:  whereas  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed,  whatever  be 
the  strength  of  the  expressions  they  make  use  of  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  has  never  engaged  any  one  to  quit  them, 
nor  prevented  any  one  from  joining  them.  Therefore 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformed  upon  this  manducation  has 
not  the  characters  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  where 
as  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  them  all ;  therefore  the 
catholic  faith  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour. 

11°  The  disciples  leave  their  master  rather  than  be 
lieve  ;  the  apostles  adhere  to  him,  grounding  their  belief 
on  his  divinity  and  his  sovereign  power.  Now  the  for 
mer  would  never  have  abandoned  such  a  master  for  not  ' 
believing  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  figurative  manducation, 
and  the  latter  would  have  had  no  need,  in  order  to  be 
lieve  it,  to  recall  to  mind  his  infinite  power  and  his  divi 
nity.  Therefore  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  under 
stood  this  manducation  in  a  figurative  sense:  therefore 
that  of  the  reality  is  the  only  sense,  which  can  explain 
at  once  the  opposite  conduct  of  these  disciples  and  the 
apostles. 

In  concluding  this  article,  permit  me,  Sir,  to  address 
to  you  one  final  observation.  I  know  not  what  impres 
sion  will  have  been  made  upon  you  by  this  contrast  be 
tween  the  apostles  on  one  side,  and  the  Jews  and  many 
disciples  on  the  other.  Change  the  times  and  the  names, 
and  you  there  read  the  history  of  the  opposition  that  ex 
ists  between  those  of  your  communion  and  'us.  I  feel 
with  regret  every  tiling  they  will  find  odious  in  this  com 
parison  :  I  entreat  them  to  pardon  me  for  it  :  it  is  even 
more  painful  for  me  to  have  to  tell  them  hard  truths, 
than  for  them  to  hear  them:  nothing  would  ever  have  in 
duced  me  to  do  it,  but  the  hope  of  being  serviceable  to 
them,  even  at  the  purchase  of  their  displeasure.  "V\  e 
must  therefore  here  again  open  for  a  moment  before  you 
and  them  the  scene  at  Capharnaum,  in  order  that  you 
may  see  how  strikingly  it  applies  to  the  supporters  of 
your  reformation.  They  have  renewed  it,  and  they  co 
py  it  daily  with  so  much  fidelity  that  you  will  see  them 
performing  the  same  characters  and  the  same  parts  as 
the  Jews  and  disciples ;  you  will  see  them  borrow  their 
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language,  imitate  their  actions,  their  conduct  and  carry 
on  the  resemblance  even  to  the  catastrophe.  In  fact, 
when  we  tell  them  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  living  bread 
that  came  down  from  heaven :  that  the  bread  which  he 
give*  us  to  eat  is  his  ownjlcsh,  the.  same  that  he,  ha*  given 
for  the  life  of  the  world,  they  rise  up  against,  this  proposi 
tion,  which  is  precisely  that  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  produced  the  departure  of  the  Jews.  Like  them 
they  shew  a  thousand  signs  of  impatience,  of  disdain,  of 
contempt:  they  hold  us  as  foolish  and  absurd,  they  treat 
our  doctrine  as  impossible  and  extravagant,  and  thua 
produce  a^ain  under  a  thousand  insulting  forms  the  rude 
exclamation  of  the  Jews:  'How  can  this  man  give  us 
'his  llesh  to  eat?'  In  vain  do  we  represent,  unless  we 
cat  thejlerh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  we 
shall  not  have  life  in  its  :  that  his  flesh  is  meat  indeed  and 
his  blood  is  drink  indeed:  that  we  learn  it  from  him,ivho 
was  sent  by  his  Father,  and  who  came  down  from  heaven 
to  instruct  and  save  us  :  that  his  order  is  that  we  all  be 
lieve  in  his  word,  £c.:  they  still  remain  as  immovable 
as  ever  in  their  past  incredulity:  they  pass  over  to  the 
disciples  and  repeat  with  them  and  with  much  more  bit 
terness:  This  saying  is  hard,  and  who  can  hear  it?  We 
pc: severe  in  our  endeavours  to  soften  their  inflexibility  : 
we  suggest  that  this  mystery  is  proposed  to  us  by  him 
who  i«  gone  up  to  where  he  was  before :  that  it  is  unrea 
sonable  to  believe  in  his  divinity  and  not  to  believe  in  his 
doctrine:  these  proud  men  listen  no  more  to  us:  they 
treat  us  either  with  contempt  or  pity,  and  the  same  rea 
son  that  induced  the  disciples  to  leave  Christ,  induces 
them  also  to  leave  us.  Let  them  boast  now  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  their  principles:  they  may  date  them,  if 
theyplc-a.se,  from  the  Christian  era:  incontestibly  they 
have  a  right  to  do  so:  on  this  point  I  recognise  them  as 
partisans  and  associates  of  the  Jews  in  this  gospel,  as 
successors  and  heirs  of  the  disciples,  I  mean  of  those  un 
grateful  and  unfortunate  disciples,  whom  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  marked  out  to  us  in  scripture  as  the  first  apostate* 
from  Jesus  Christ.  Can  a  man  be  a  Christian,  and  not 
blush  at  such  a  descent  ?  Can  he  be  a  Christian  and  not 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  sharing  in  the  opinions,  obstinacy^ 
and  lot  of  these  ancient 
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For  your  part  at  least,  Sir,  reflect,  I  conjure  you,  on 
the  danger  to  which  you  are  exposed  by  the  prejudices  of 
your  education.  Have  the  courage  to  emancipate  your 
self  from  them;  it  certainly  must  cost  you  less  to  quit 
an  opinion  which  is  not  of  your  own  choice.  Imagine 
yourself  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  synagogue 
where  this  important  affair  was  discussed,  and  that  you 
witness  all  that  passes.  You  distinguish  our  divine  Sa 
viour  surrounded  by  his  apostles  and  disciples  :  You  at 
tentively  listen  with  them  to  the  words  that  come  from 
his  mouth,  and  at  that  part  of  his  discourse  where  he 
comes  to  the  mystery,  you  hear  the  confused  murmurs, 
and  afterwards  the  declared  opposition  of  the  multitude. 
In  vain  does  our  Saviour  exert  himself  to  persuade  them, 
by  repeatedly  affirming  what  he  had  just  announced  ; 
the  multitude  remain  deaf:  and  soon  you  remark  the 
repugnance  even  of  many  of  his  disciples,  you  notice 
their  words  of  contradiction,  and  then  their  entire  deser 
tion  from  him.  On  the  other  side  you  admire  the  firm 
ness,  the  liveliness  of  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  and  what 
is  more  striking  through  the-  whole  of  this  scene,  the 
calm  countenance  and  unalterable  sweetness  of  the 
Man-God.  All  this  passes  before  your  eyes  ;  I  suppose 
you  to  be  present  at  it.  Now  what  are  you  yourself 
going  to  do?  you  must  declare  yourself.  Oil  what,  side 
will  you  range  yourself?  will  you  adhere  with  them  to 
your  divine  master?  or  will  you  turn  your  back  upon 
him  with  the  crowd  of  the  murmurers  ?  You  are  indig 
nant  at  my  question  :  is  there  any  room  for  hesitation  ? 
You  say  to  me-  Well  then!  Sir,  take  now  the  part  that 
you  would  then  decidedly  have  taken  with  the  apostles. 
The  dispute  unfortunately  still  continues.  It  has  been 
renewed  for  nearly  three  centuries  with  more  violence 
than  at  its  birth,  and  with  still  more  deplorable  conse 
quences.  It  is  no  longer  between  the  Jews  and  in  the 
synagogue,  but  in  the  Church  and  among  Christians  : 
Jesus  Christ  is  still  in  the  midst  of  them:  he  continues 
to  speak  the  same  language  to  them.  You  have  just 
heard  him:  surrender  yourself  therefore  to  him. 
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LETTER  VII. 


The  Words  of  Institution. 

THE  strange  and  inconceivable  proposition  which  our 
Saviour  had  just  made  in  the  synagogue,  the  disputes  and 
contradiction  it  had  generally  excited  among  the  crowd 
of  his  hearers,  the  repeated  declarations  of  Jesus,  which 
instead  of  quieting  their  minds  and  bringing  them  again 
to  him,  provoked  the  murmurs  even  of  many  of  his  dis 
ciples:  the  formal  opposition  of  the  latter,  their  defec 
tion,  their  desertion,  the  more  successful  appeal  made  to 
the  twelve,  their  open  and  declared  profession  of  faith, 
their  persevering  fidelity,  all  these  circumstances  should 
give  importance  and  celebrity  to  the  scene  at  Capharna- 
um.  Those  who  had  been  present  at  it,  must  have  long 
talked  it  over  together,  and  likewise  have  related  it  to 
those  who  were  not  there  ;  the  fugitive  disciples  particu 
larly,  to  justify  their  desertion  and  apparent  ingratitude. 
It  will  then  have  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  as  men  were 
often  discoursing  upon  the  extraordinany  personage  who 
for  more  than  two  years  had  been  astonishing  Judea  by 
the  wisdom  of  his  doctrines,  by  benefits  and  prodigies 
without  number.  But  it  is  above  all  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles  and  the  faithful  disciples  that  it  must  have  left 
the  most  profound  impressions.  Amongst  those  who  had 
left  them,  they  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  friends  and  com 
panions,  with  whom  they  had  hitherto  shared  their  as 
siduous  attention  to  their  gracious  master.  Without 
doubt  it  cost  them  much  at  that  time  to  see  them  no  long 
er  by  their  side:  and  this  striking  absence  called  inces 
santly  to  their  recollection  the  cause  of  their  unfortunate 
separation.  This  cause  itself,  so  very  unexpected,  so 
profoundly  mysterious,  must  have  been  to  them  an  inex 
haustible,  source  of  reflection,  of  conversation,  and  confi 
dential  communications  with  one  another.  What  then  ! 
we  are  one  clay  destined  to  receive  truly  and  really  his 
flesh  to  eat  and  his  blood  to  drink  ?  Yes,  we  are  certain 
of  it,  because  he  himself  has  so  strongly  assured  us  of  it 
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Hut  when  ?  How?  In  what  manner  ?  &c.  It  is  natural 
to  think  that  they  must  have  put  to  themselves  a  thou 
sand  times  these  and  similar  questions  upon  this  aston 
ishing  mystery:  neither  can  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
they  mutually  strengthened  one  another  in  the  faith  that 
they  had  already  publicly  professed,  and  that  they  en 
couraged  one  another  to  expel  from  their  minds  the  vari 
ous  suggestions  of  the  senses,  that  might  present  them 
selves.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their  place.  If  at  this 
distance  of  time,  and  with  the  mere  reading  of  it,  we  are 
still  so  struck  and  confounded  at  the  promise  which  they 
heard,  we  may  easily  conceive  that,  if  it  had  been  direct 
ly  and  for  the  first  time  addressed  to  us,  it  would  have 
supplied  us  with  abundant  matter  for  reflection  until  its 
accomplishment.  It  is  also  to  be  presumed,  I  had  almost 
•said  to  be  believed,  that  our  Saviour  who  saw  what  pass 
ed  in  their  heart,  would  in  his  goodness  have  condescend 
ed  to  recur  frequently  to  this  subject,  and  lhat  to  the  in 
structions  given  in  the  synagogue,  he  would  have  added 
others  to  confirm  them  more  in  their  faith,  and  to  recom 
pense  the  confidence  they  had  so  signally  displayed  in 
his  words.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  object  to  me 
the  silence  of  the  evangelists  on  this  subject:  we  know 
very  well  that  they  have  not  related  the  thousandth  part 
of  what  our  Saviour  has  said.  Even  by  St.  John's  ac 
count,  if  he  had  attempted  to  write  the  whole,  the  world 
would  not  have  contained  the  books  he  must  have  com 
posed.  At  all  events,  it  ia  most  certain  that  the  apos 
tles  implicitly  trusted  to  their  Master  for  the  moment  in 
which  he  would  be  pleased  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  that 
they  waited  for  the  accomplishment  of  it  with  a  confused 
mixture  of  sentiments  of  impatience,  inquietude,  love, 
and  terror.  A  whole  year  passed  away  in  this  manner. 
But  the  time  was  nigh  at  hand,  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion:  and  soon  does  he 
announce  to  his  disciples  his  near  approaching  death. 
The  shorter  time  he  has  to  spend  among  them,  the  more 
does  he  testify  to  them  his  affection  :  he  treats  them  no 
more  as  servants  but  as  friends.  No  sooner  does  he  see 
them  assembled  around  the  paschal  table,  than  he  declares 
to  them  that  he  had  ardently  desired  to  celebrate  this  last 
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pasch  with  them  before  he  suffered  :"  and  a  little  after, 
continuing  to  announce  to  them  his  death,  he  told  them 
he  should  no  more  eat  the  pasch  with  them  until  it  should 
be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  then  taking  the  cha 
lice,  he  adds  that  he  will  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come."  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  legal  supper,  Jesus  rises  from  table, 
and  to  give  to  his  disciples  an  example  of  humility  and 
mutual  charity, 4>e  abases  himself  so  far  as  to  wash  their 
feet.  He  then  invites  them  to  the  banquet  and  again  sits 
down  at  table  with  them.  What  more  then,  has  he  to 
give  to  them  ?  It  is  not  the  nourishment  of  their  body, 
that  now  engages  his  attention,  but  that  of  their  soul. 
The  moment  was  arrived  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
promise:  it  is  just  going  to  take  place.  Already  had  he 
laid  upon  the  bread  his  venerable  and  creative  hands,  and 
liking  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  begins  to  prav,  whether 
we  are  to  .suppose,  that  the  acts  of  thanksgiving  here 
spoken  of  by  the  evangelists  passed  mentally  between 
him  and  his  Father,  or  were  heard  by  the  guests  at  table. 
After  having  invoked  the  all-powerful  virtue  of  his  Fa 
ther,  he  makes  it  fall  upon  the  bread,  by  blessing  it:  he 
breaks  it,  and  solemnly  says  to  his  apostles:  *  Take  and 
'eat,  this  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.'  And  in 
the  same  manner  after  blessing  the  chalice,  *  Drink  ye  all 
4  of  this  (says  he,)  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament 
which  is  shed  for  you.'  Wfiat  were  then  the  sentiment* 
of  the  apostles,  and  what  ideas  must  the  whole  of  this 
ceremony  have  awakened  in  their  mind  ?  Who  can 
doubt  that  what  they  had  heard  at  Capharnaum  was 
here  distinctly  brought  to  their  remembrance  ?  Those 
words  committed  to  Writing  so  long  afterwards  by  St. 
John,  were  therefore  still  echoing  in  their  ears:  'The 
'bread  that  I  \\ill  give  you  to  eat  is  my  flesh,  which  I 
*  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.'  And  at  the  mo 
ment  our  Saviour  had  said,  this  is  my  body  which  is  de 
livered  for  you,  they  necessarily  saw  in  these  words  the 
accomplishment  of  the  former.  The  connexion  of  the 
actual  institution  with  the  promise  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
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was  so  manifest,  they  both  accorded  and  corresponded 
so  exactly  in  the  things  and  in  the  terms,  that  they  must 
evidently  have  seen  that  what  had  been  announced  to 
them  and  what  they  had  been  hitherto  expecting,  was 
then  just  accomplished.  Hence  there  is  no  hesitation, 
no  doubt  on  their  part:  no  question  is  proposed:  every 
thino- passes  in  a  profound  recollection;  and  the  apostles 
receive  from  his  hand  and  take  with  silent  adoration, 
that  flesh  u'hich  is  meat  indeed,  and  that  blood  which  i» 
drink  indeed. a 

The  exposition  you  have  just  read  is  sketched  from  the 
compared  narratives  of  the  evangelists.  St.  John,  who 
wrote  the  last  of  the  four,  has  given  us  at  length  the  words 
of  the  promise,  which  the  three  first  had  omitted,  and  has 
dispensed  with  the  repetition  of  the  fact  of  the  institution, 
described  by  the  others.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
evangelists  relating  the  same  facts  at  too  remote  periods 
to  have  an  understanding  with  one  another,  an,d  on  that 
account  varying  almost  always  in  the  circumstances  and 
expressions,  all  three  agree,  and  St.  Paul  after  them,  in 
relating  these  words  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  This  is  my  body, 
this  is  my  blood."  This  uniformity,  no  where  else  ob 
servable,  denotes  a  particular  design  of  the  holy  Spirit 

a«  The  connexion  of  the  words  we  read  in  Saint  John  with 
•those  of  the  institution  i->  visible.  There  to  eat,  and  here  to 
•eat,  thereto  drink  t  and  here  to  drink;  there /e*A,  ami  here 
'  flesh  •  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  body.  There  Hood, 

•  and  here  blood:  there  to  eat  and  dnnk,  the/«A  and  bloodse- 
'  parutely  ;  and  here  the  same  thing.     If  this  does  not  shew  dis- 
1  tinctly  that  all  this  is  but  one  and  the  same  mystery,  one  and 
«  the  same  truth,  there  no  longer  exists  such  a  thing  as  analogy 
«  or  agreement :  there  is  no  connexion   nor  consistency  in  our 
'faith    or  in  tlie  words  and  actions  of  our  Saviour.     But  if  the 
«  eating  and  drinking  of  St.  John  is  the  eating  and  drinking  of 
'the  institution,  then  in  St.  John  it  is  an  eating  and  drinking 
'  with  the  mouth,  since  it  is  visibly  of  such  a  nature  in  the  in- 
«  stitution.     If  the  flesh  and  blood  of  which  St.  John  speaks  is 
«  not  the  flesh   and  blood  in  spirit  and  in  figure,   but  the  true 

•  flesh  and  the  true  blood,  in  their  proper  and  natural  substance, 
<  it  is  the  same  in  the  institution :  and  we  can  no  more  interpret 
'  thin  is  my  body,    tins  is  my  blood,  of  a  figurative  body  and  figu- 
'  ralive  bl«»d,  than  in  St.  John,  unless  you  eat  my  flesh  and  drink 
«  my  blood,  o<  the  figure  of  one  or  the  other  of  them.'     Boasuct, 
Meditations  sur  I'Eranjile,  jour.  33. 
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who  directed  them,  viz.  lhat  of  teaching  us 'still  more 
plainly  the  essential  words  of  the  mystery-  Considering 
them  in  themselves,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  at 
once  with  their  simplicity  and  their  strength.  This  great 
prodijjv  is  expressed  bv  the  plainest  and  simplest  words 
to  be  found  in  human  lun^nauje  ;  men  wo'.ild  never  have 
discovered  such  an  expression  :  accordingly  it  is  not  from 
them  that  proceeds  this  sublimity  of  expression,  but  from 
hisn  bv  whom  the  greatest  wonders  are  as  easily  produced 
as  spoken.  These  few  words  were  understood  in  the 
sense  of  the  real  presence  and  of  transubstantiation  bv 
the  ap'K'les,  and  after  them  by  all  the  chrisiians  till  the 
tinv.?  of  Bcren<§ariii8  and  Wicklif,  whose  subtillies  for  a 
short  time  disturbed  the  Church.  It  v.as  reserved  for 
the  sixteenth  centurv  to  combat  these  dogmas  more  obsti 
nately.  And  vet  even  the  leader  of  tiie  reformation 
could  onlv  prevail  u>::»n  himself  to  do  it  by  halves.  He 
defendi-ii  the  real  presivice  ;  and  only  declared  himself 
au.iinst  tiu>  w;iy  in  which  it  was  universally  understood. 
lie  had  at  first  desired,  it  is  true,  that  some  happy  expe 
dient  illicit  be  su lasted  to  him  of  ujetlin^;  rid  of  the  re 
ality,  in  order  to  do  more  essential  injury  to  the  cause  of 
the  papacy  :  a  nv>tivi!  which  was  assuredly  most  worthy 
an  ap;>sMeship  like  his,  and  which  you  m'ujjht  regard  as  a 
cali'mni:*  ;  i  imputation  on  the  part  of  the  catholics,  had 
not  1  either  himself  inserted  it  in  one  of  his  letters."  *  But 
*God,  says  H<>ss;ict  in  his  usual  style,  fixes  secret  bonn- 
4  diiries  to  the  wildest  minds,  and  does  n«-.t  always  per- 

*  init   innovators  to  afflict  his  Church  as  much  as  they 

*  wo-ild  wish.      Lu'her  remained   invincibly  struck  with 

*  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  these  words,  this  is  my 
lbo:!y,  Ihls  my  blood? 

Carlostadtius,  archdeacon  of  Wittemberg,  his  disciple 
and  partisan,  proved  a  bolder  man  than  his  master.  He 

"  In  his  letter  to  the  inh:tbitants  of  Strasbtirgh,  lie  says  that 
they  would  huve  greatly  delighted  him  it'th«-y  i-ail  supplied  him 
with  some  good  reason  fir  denying1  the  real  presence,  because 
it  would  have  fallen  in  better  with  his  design  of  inconvenienc 
ing1  tl»e  papacy  :  Sciens  hoc  inuximu  modu  posse  me  incommo- 
dare  papatui.'  (a) 

(a)  Epiit   ad.  Argent  torn.  VII.  fol.  501.  an  1520- 
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was  the  "first  to  leap  the  fence,  and  deny  the  real  pre 
sence.  To  attack  the  sense  of  the  reality,  in  which  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  had  been  understood  throughout  the 
world,  he  bethought  himself  of  an  explanation,  but  one 
so  foolish  and  extravagant  that  it  could  only  have  come 
from  a  disordered  brain.  He  pretended  then,  that  Jesus 
Christ  when  he  pronounced  the  word  this,  did  not  refer 
to  what  lie  held  in  his  hand,  but  merely  to  his  own  body  : 
and  that  thus  the  natural  sense  of  his  words  was  :  '  This, 

*  that  is,  my  body,  is  my  hotly.'     This  unreasonable  and 
ridiculous  interpretation  put  his  party  too  much  to  the 
blush  not  to  be  immediately  abandoned.      They  preferred 
giving  the  honour  of  the  renewal  of  the  sacramentarian 
doctrine  to  Zuinglius,  the  rival  and  antagonist  of  Luther, 
to  whom  he  was  a  long  time  a  subject  of  bitter  vexation, 
by  obstinately  disputing  with  him  the  glory  of  being  the 
first  reformer.11     Already  five  years  had  elapsed  since 
Carlostadtius  had   brought  his  discovery  into  the  world, 
which  paid  no  attention  to  if.   when  Zuinglius,  who  was 
held  in  great  repute  nt  Zurich,  assembled  in  that  city  on 
the  Ittli  of  April,  1535,  the  famous  synod,  which  adopt 
ed  his  reform.     This  synod  was  composed  of  two  hundred 
citizens,  nil  as  able  theologians  no  doubt  as  one  could 
reasonably  expect  to  be  found  among  the  Swiss  burgesses 
in  the  sixteenth  century.      Here  it  was  that  in  the  pre 
sence  of  these  new  fathecs  of  the  Church,  there  arose  a 
regular  disputation  between  Zuinglius  and  the  lay  chan 
cellor  of  the  town  upon  the  meaning  that  was  to  be  given 
to  the  words  of  the  Eucharist.     Having  only  to  deal  with 
a  mere  burgess,   and  possessing  likewise  more  boldness 
and  fluency  of  language  than  he,  the  cure  of  Notre-Dame- 
des-Ermites  demonstrated  without  difficulty,  and  to  the 

a  Zuinglius  had  published  that,  from  the  year  1516,  before  the 
name  of  Luther  was  known,  he  hud  preached  the  gospel  in 
Switzerland.  Piqued  ;>t  this  his  pretension,  Luther  wrote  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  that  he  confidently  assumed  to 
himself  the  glory  of  having  been  the  first  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
but  thai  Zninirliu^  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  glory.  'fiow  are 
•we  to  hold  our  peace  (said  he)  while  these  people  disturb  our 
'Churches,  and  attach  our  authority  ?....'  He  declares,  in 
conclusion,  '  that  there  is  no  medium  :  and  that  he  or  they  must 

•  be  the  ministers  of  satan/ 
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perfect  satisfaction  of  all  these  powerfully  gifted  men, 
that  theyoujrlit  to  acknowledge  a  figurative  sense  in  the 
words,  this  is  my  body,  as  in  the  others  of  the  parable, 
the  field  is  the  world,  the  seed  is  the  icord.  These  were 
the  only  examples  he  produced,  having  nothing  better  at 
the  time  to  produce  :  for  he  had  not  then  been  favoured 
with  the  apparition  of  the  black  or  white  personage,  who 
came  afterwards  to  him  in  a  dream,  to  point  out  to  him  a 
Btill  more  analogous  passage  in  the  Bible.  This  council 
of  tlit1  burgomaster  and  burgesses  however  adopted  unan 
imously  his  conclusions  against  .the  real  presence,  and 
from  that  very  day  abolished,  by  a  decree,  the  celebra 
tion  of  mass.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  sacramentarian 
opinion  and  of  the  whole  reformation  in  general  at  Zu 
rich,  where  two  hundred  ignorant  laics  pronounced  sen 
tence  against  the  faith  of  all  ages  and  the  perpetual  doc 
trine  of  the  Church,  as  if  they  had  been  deciding  upon 
some  acres  of  ground,  or  a  few  scraps  ot  meadow-land 
near  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  other  towns  that  af 
terwards  adopted  the  same  principles,  imitated  the  con 
duct  of  Zurich,  and  proceeded  just  as  wisely  and  cano- 
riically  in  their  decisions. 

Undoubtedly,  Sir,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
knov  led«;ing  the  absolute  illegality  and  prodigious  teme 
rity,  with  which  the  sacraraentanan  opinion  and  the  re 
formation  were  admitted  at  Zurich  and  from  thence  in 
the  other  cantons.  You  will  tell  me  that  you  are  but  lit 
tle  concerned  with  what  took  place  on  this  subject  in  the 
towns  of  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Fiance  :  that  the 
Church  of  England  alone  has  claims  to  your  interest, 
and  that  upon  the  article  of  the  Eucharist  the  canonical 
forms  have  not  been  laid  aside,  because  the  bishops  and 
doctors  held  a  convocation  which  pronounced,  indirectly 
at  least,  against  the  real  presence,  and  most  positively 
against  transubstantiation.  This  observation,  I  grant,  is 
not  devoid  ot  reason  ;  in  fact  we  perceive  in  the  convo 
cation  an  appearance  of  canonical  form.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  expose,  the  too  positive  defects  that  nullified  all 
its  acts  and  proceedings  :  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  obser 
ving,  in  my  turn,  that  drawing  its  objections  from  the 
holy  scriptures  as  all  the  reformers  did,  and  none  of  them 
having  seen  or  found  any  thing  more  than  another,  it  will 
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read  its  own  refutation  in  that  which  I  am  now  going  to 
give  to  every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  reformation, 
whatever  country  it  may  inhabit,  or  under  whatever  de 
nomination  it  may  be  distinguished.  We  will  examine 
the  difficulties  brought  against  the  real  presence,  and  af 
terwards  those  against  transubstantiation.  It  would  be 
useless  to  treat  separately  of  the  adoration,  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  real  presence  :  for  to  believe  Jesus 
Christ  present  in  his  sacrament,  and  not  pay  to  his  di 
vine  person  divine  honours,  would  be  an  outrage,  an  im 
piety,  and  a  kind  of  apostacy.  Have  we  not  learned  from 
Saint  Paul  that  even  at  the  name  alone  of  Jesus  every 
knee  shall  bow,  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth  ?" 

8  The  convocation  of  1562,  in  its  twenty-eighth  article,  under 
pretence  that  our  Saviour  did  not  ordain  th  tt  he  should  he  a- 
dored  in  the  Kucharisl,  suppresses  and  condemns  indirectly  the 
adoration  we  there  pay  to  his  divinity.  This  evidently  enough 
unmasked  its  secret  opinion  against  the  real  presence,  and  gave 
the  world  to  understand  that  it  banished  Jesus  Christ  from  its 
sacrament.  To  prove  this  by  authorities  that  it  must  admit,  I 
will  cite  those  who,  like  itself,  have  suppressed  the  adoration; 
J  mean  the  Calvinists. 

Be?.a  arguing  against  Luther,  who  had  given  full  liberty  to 
adore  or  not  to  adore,  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  « Illud  vero 
'  prae  cseteris  demiror  qui  adorationem  illam  liberam  relinquas, 
'  qui  tamen  Christum  reipsa  corporaliter.  ut  in  ccelis,  cum  pane 
'  adesse,  dari  et  suini  fatearis  Id  t-nim  si  ita  esse  crtderem,  il. 
'  iius  profecto  non  mod;)  tolcrabilem  et  religiosam,  sed  eliam  ne- 
cessariam  arbitrarer  adorationem.'  (a-) 

Another  Calvinist  refutes  the  Lutheran  doctrine  in  like  man- 
ner:  '  Hanc  adorationem  pontificiam  si  neges,  positu  corporali 
'  pnssentia  Chrisli  in  pane,  crimen  impietatis  et  contmnelise 
'Christ!  nee  apud  papistas,  nee  apud  ullos  sanos  potes  efiug-e- 
're.'(A) 

The  Calvinistic  author  of  the  Caution  on  the  Bool;  of  Concord : 
(c)  '  Si  Christ  us  in  pane  eucharistico  prxsens  esset  corporali- 
'  ter,  necessario  nos  ad  panem  hunc  converses  oporteret  ipsi  re- 
'  verentiam  et  adorationem  Deo  debitam  exhibere.  Alligata  est 
'  autem  adoratio  ad  hanc  naturam  humanam,  assumptam  a  Filio 
'  Dei,  ut  ubicumque  vel  sensu  nostro,  vel  verbo  ipsius  constat 
(eum  esse  praesentem,  eo  dirigi  adorationem  et  honorem  Chris- 
'  ti,  animo  et  corpore  necesse  sit;  s'cut  dictum  est:  Adurent 
«  sum  omnes  Angeli  Del.  (d)  Estque  fabula  impia  et  in  Christum 

(a)  De  Ccena  Domini,  p.  270. — (b)  Balaeus  in  Examen  recit. 
p.  220.— (c)  Ch.  II.  p.  388.— (d)  Heb.  c.  I.  v.  6. 
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The  real  presence. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  address  of  your  lords 
spiritual  of  1569  in  not  openly  rejecting  the  real  pre 
sence,  which  still  had  its  partisans  in  this  Convocation, 
and  which  was  afterwards  admitted  and  defended  by 
many  doctors  of  your  Church  :  perhaps  I  may  have  occa 
sion  farther  on  to  make  you  acquainted  wi'h  them.  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  Zuingliau  and  Calvinisttc 
opinions,  at  last  prevail  with  you  to  sucli  a  degree,  that, 
upon  discoursing  on  this  subject  in  your  country,  1  have 
often  been  astonished  at  persons,  otherwise  well  instruct 
ed,  when  I  advanced  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre 
sence  had  found  most  able  defenders  in  the  Church  of 
England  :  T  have  even  been  obliged  for  my  justification 
to  produce  writings  and  passages  that  I  had  at  first  cited 
from  memory.  Permit  me  now  to  ask  you,  what  great 

'  contumeliosa  quod  aliqui  (Lutheran!)  respondent  Christum  ad- 
1  es3e  huic  pani,  non  ut  in  eo  adoretur,  sed  ut  in  co  comcdatur, 

•  neque  jussisse   ibi   se  adorari,  sed  edi       SufTicit  enim  univer- 

•  sale  Dei  mandatum  de  adorando  Christo,  acl  asserendutf)  ei  sum- 

'  mum  honorem.     Si  igitui-  constaret  cum  ibi  prssentem  esse  suo 

'  corpore,  turn  non  essct  nobis  expectandnm  specials  mandatuin, 

'  de  reverentia   et  honore  divino  ipsi  in  hoc   pane  exhihendo, 

'  qua  in  non  cxpcctabat.  nec'expectarc  debebat  Thomas  singu- 

'  laie  mandatum  de  ador;mdo  Christo,  quern  videbat  ob  oculos 

'  suos  slantem  in  conclavi,  sed  eo  agnito,  statim  sui  memor  offi- 

'  c.i,  procidena   coram  eo,  exclamavit :   Dt>minns  metis  et  Deut 

'  metis.     In  regis  ant  principis  conspcclum  nemo  sanns  prod  it, 

'  quin   acl  ilium  converso  vultu  reverentiam  ipsi  debitam  exhi- 

«  bc;it.     (Jux  igitur  fuerit  impietas,  si  Cliristns  tarn  propric  nobis 

'  assistat  corporaliter,  ut  per  mftnussaccrdotum  in  ora  nostra  cum 

•pane  se  def'erri  patiatnr,  non  toto  aniino  et  corpore  ad  panem 

'  ilium  converso,  divinos  honores  Christo  przestare  ?     Nee  obstat 

'  quod  ibi  non  cernatur  oculis.     Si  enim  verbi  ipsius  testimonio 

'  constavet,  eum  adesse  ibi  suo  corpore,  hoc  magis  ad  cvedendum 

'  et  ibi  adorandum  ipsum  nos  obligarct,  quam  testimonium  sen- 

'  sus  nostri. 

Even  Chemnitius  himself,  the  disciple  of  Melanchton,  found 
himself  obliged  to  acknowledge  th*t  tlie  corporal  presence  in- 
duced  the  necessity  of  adoration.  <  Ntillus  est  qui  dubitet  an 
'  Christi  corpus  in  coena  sit  adorandum,  nisi  qui  cum  Sacramen- 
1  tariis  aut  negat  aut  dubitat  in  cccna  vere  Christum  esse  prac- 
•  scntem.'  (a) 

(a)  Examen  cone.  Trident,  sess.  31.  cap.  V. 
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discoveries  your  modern  theologians  have  made  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  to  induce  them  to  reject  a  doctrine  aa 
ancient  in  your  country  as  its  conversion  to  Christianity  : 
to  reject  the  natural  sense  which  is  presented  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind  by  the  words  repeated  by  the  three 
evangelists  and  by  Saint  Paul,  this  is  my  body,  and  ac 
cording  to  the  Syriac  vet  ion  of  Saint  Mark,  this  is  my 
very  body:*  to  reject  the  only  sense  which  agrees  with 
the  discourse  of  the  premise,  which  most  certainly  speaks 
only  of  the  reality,  an.l  to  substitute  in  its  place  one  of 
figure,  of  representation  and  of  absence,  which  contradicts 
the  promised  manducation  of  this  flesh,  which  is  truly 
meat,  and  which  was  to  be  given  for  the  life  of  the  world  ? 
But  in  place  of  discoveries,  for  no  new  discovery  could 
be  made  in  writings  so  well  understood  and  so  thorough 
ly  examined  before  them,  they  formed  their  decision  up 
on  the  same  grounds,  which  the  reformers  had  already 
produced  to  give  credit  to  their  new  interpretation. 

These  examples  and  these  grounds  or  reasons  shall  all 
be  discussed  in  their  turns :  and  in  order  that  you  may 
judge  more  correctly  of  the  former,  we  will  here  produce 
some  principles  admitted  by  all  parties.  According  to 
the  rules  of  language  there  are  some  things  established  by 
use,  as  signs  :  there  are  others  ou  the  contrary  which  are 
not,  and  which  cannot  become  signs  except  by  a  new  and 
primary  establishment  of  them  as  such.  When  signs  are 
established  by  use,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  they 
are  known  as  such  by  those  to  whom  we  speak,  and  if  we 

«  Amongst  the  most  judicious  crhics,  some  are  of  opinion  that 
Saint  Mark  himself  was  the  author  of  this  Syriac  version,  urul 
that  he  made  it  for  the  use  of  the  converted  Jews,  to  whom  this 
language  was  then  natural.  Others,  among  whom  is  found  Wal 
ton,  the  learned  bishop  of  Chester,  attribute  it  to  some  disciples 
of  the  apostles.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  it  should 
be  translated  :  7 '/it's  is  my  body,  my  o-.vn  body,  -which  in  given  foe 
you.  This  is  my  blood,  my  own  blood,  (a)  For  it  is  also  for  this 
reaso7i  that  the  Syriac,  which  is  as  ancient  as  the  Greek,  and 
which  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  reads,  tins  is  my  own 
body  ;  and  that  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Greeks  it  is  declared  that 
what  is  given  to  us  is  the  -very  body  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  ve.  y 
blood.  Uossuet,  Medit.  surl'E-vangile,  22ejour. 

(u)  Proleg.  Bibl.  Polyglot. 
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discover  any  perplexity  in  their  mind,  it  .irises  from  their 
being  unable  to  ascertain,  not  what  they  are  in  ihem- 
eelves  but  what  thev  signify :  then,  by  giving  to  these 
signs  the  names  of  the  things  signified,  the  perplexity 
ceases,  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  clearly  under 
stood  by  every  one.  Thus,  when  you  shew  me  a  collec 
tion  of  pictures,  you  say  :  Do  you  see  this  portrait  ?  It 
is  the  Prince  Regent :  or  it  is  the  Princess  Iloyal.  When 
you  direct  my  observation  to  geographical  maps  you  say 
to  me  ;  This'is  England;  This  is  .Scotland  :  I  perfectly 
understand  yon,  because  I  know  that  pictures  and  maps 
are  established  signs  :  and  my  only  difficulty  was  to  know 
what  they  particularly  represented.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  signs  that  are  newly  established  for  the  first  time. 
Not  being  accustomed  to  regard  the  thing  you  have 
named  to  me  as  a  siiiii,  and  having  been  taught  to  con 
sider  it  merely  according;  to  its  natural  and  essential  pro 
perties,  I  cannot  understand  that  which  you  wish  to  es- 
tabli>h  by  it  unless  you  acquaint  me  with  the  particular 
use  to  which  it  is  destined  by  you.  If  you  would  have 
me  to  understand  von,  you  must  explain  yourself,  or  let 
me  know  that,  conM-ary  to  the  established  usage,  you  have 
taken  it  into  your  head  to  make  a  sign  of  what  has  hither 
to  been  no  such  thing.  In  fact,  to  return  to  the  portraits 
and  maps  \ve  were  speaking  of,  put  in  my  place  some  un- 
instructed  savage,  and  in  vain  would  you  repeat  to  him: 
Tin's  is  the  Regent  ;  This  is  England  :  he  will  under 
stand  nothing  about  it,  because,  in  regard  to  him,  these 
maps  and  paintings  are  signs  then  for  the  first  time  es 
tablished,  which  you  must  explain  to  him  before  you 
make  use  of  them. 

The  principle  naturally  applies  itself  to  the  point  in 
question.  It  is  plain  that  before  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  it  had  never  been  the  custom  to  consider  bread 
as  a  sign  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  that  it  had  not  been 
classed  among  "those  objects  that  are  ordinarily  con 
sidered  as  signs,  but  in  the  number  of  those  which  are 
regarded  as  peculiar  and  distinct  things.  Jesus  Christ 
could  not  employ  it  to  signify  his  body,  unless  he  then, 
for  the  first  time,  established  bread  as  a  sign  ;  and 
in  that  case,  to  make  himself  understood,  to  speak 
according  to  the  rules  of  language  and  good  sense, 
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he  must  have  explained  his  intention  to  the  apostles,  who 
could  not  have  the  least  suspicion  of  it  ;  but  thisJie  in  no 
wisediu;  or  at  least  he  must  have  previously  intimated 
to  them  that  he  should  on  some  future  occasion  nwke  use 
of  bread  to  <j;ive  them  a  sign  of  his  body  :  and  we  do  not 
find  that  he°ever  announced  any  such  thing,  b<it  rather 
quite  the  contrary.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  he 
could  not  have  intended  to  establish  bread  as  the  mere 
figure  of  his  body,  by  these  most  positive  terms,  this  is 
my  bo^'i/,  without  a  previous  admonition  or  an  actual  ex 
planation,  because  it  would  have  been  the  first  establish 
ment  of  this  sign,  and  we  oniv  then  give  to  signs  the 
names  of  the  tilings  signified,  when  they  have  already 
been  regarded  as  «igns.  He,  who  was  true  man,  spoke 
according  to  the  language  of  other  men:  Fie,  who  was 
wisdom  itself,  could  no  otherwise  express  himself  but  in 
a  wise  and  rational  manner;  He.  who  is  truth  itself, 
could  never  express  him--c:f  in  a  manner  that  was  deceit 
ful  and  calculated  to'lead  into  error  his  disciples,  to  whom 
he  had  said:  *  The  time  comes  when  I  will  no  longer 
4  speak  to  you  in  parables,  but  openly  :'  to  whom  he  then 
wished  to  give  his  last  most  important  instructions  :  to 
whom  in  fine  he  bequeathed  a  share  in  the  testament 
which  he  instituted  for  them,  on  the  eve  of  his  separation 
from  them  by  death. 

And  if  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  Jesus  Christ,  mak 
ing  use  of  common  metaphors,  said  to  his  apostles.^  /  am 
the  door.,  lam  a  vine  ;  the  minds  of  men  were  sufficient 
ly  prepared  for  this,  and  could  have  found  no  difficulty 
but  in  discovering  the  immediate  purpose,  for  which  he 
had  employed  these  figurative  expressions.  It  is  sur 
prising  that  any  one  should  have  pretented  to  discover 
in  these  expressions  any  resemblance  with  the  words  of 
the  institution,  and  conclude  from  these  two  metaphors 
that  this  is  my  body  might  be  explained  by  this  is  the  sign 
of  my  body.  For  lu  it  would  be  necessary  at  least  to 
suppose  that  our  .Saviour,  when  he  said  7  am  a  door,  1 
am  a  vine,  meant  to  say  that  he  was  the  sign  or  the  figure 
of  a  door  or  of  a  vine,  which  is  perfectly  absurd.  When 
he  calls  himself  a  door  or  a  vi.;e,  it  is  not  that  he  is  the 
sign  or  figure  of  them,  but  that  he  possesses  qualities  of 
which  a  door  and  a  vine  presented  feeble  but  sensible 
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images.  There  is  then  no  parity  between  these  exam 
ples  :  (hey  are  >f  two  very  different '  inds. 

2°  Jesus  Christ  himself  explains  what  he  meant  to  con 
vey  under  each  of  these  figures.  k  I  am  ihe  door.  By 
1  me  if  a  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved  :  and  he  shall 
'go  in,  and  go  out,  and  shall  find  pastures.' •'  «  And  in 
4  like  manner  :  'lam  the  true  vine;  and  my  Father  is 
4  the  husbandman.  Every  brai  <:\  in  me  that  beareth  not 
•fruit,  he  \vill  take  away:  and  everyone  that  beareth 
1  fruit,  he  will  purge  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit. 
1  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  unless  it  abide 
1  in  the  vine,  so  neither  can  you,  unless  you  abide  in  me.* 

3U  Hut  it"  men  will  draw  comparisons  from  these  and 
other  such  examples,  they  must  do  it  in  a  different  way: 
and,  instead  of  saying,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  door  or  the 
vine,  God  I  he  Father  is  Hie  vine-di  esser,  which  presents 
reasonable  and  very  intelligible  metaphors  on  account 
of  thti  explanation  that  accompanies  them,  they  ir.nst 
change  the  sentences  as  follows  :  This  door  or  this  tine 
isJes'ufi  Christ,  this  vine-dresser  is  God  the  Father.  Then 
they  would  have  a  grammatical  resemblance  with  this  is 
mi/  body:  but  then  also,  taken  in  their  isolated  state 
and  without  previous  preparations  or  explanations,  as  the 
words  this  is  my  body  are  taken,  they  would  be  so  ridicu 
lous  and  extravagant  that  no  sensible  person  would  ever 
advance  such  propositions. 

Ho'.v  often  have  the  ministers  brought  forward  the 
words  of  the  parable  related  in  St.  Matthew, c  the  seed 
is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  field  is  the  world!  And 
because  it  would  admit  of  none  but  a  figurative  sense, 
they  would  infer  that  the  words  of  this  eucharistic  insti 
tution  must  also  be  susceptible  of  it.  And  they  see  not 
the  enormous  difference  between  them  !  We  must  there 
fore  place  it  before  their  eyes.  Who  does  not  know 
that  a  parable  is  a  sort  of  enigma,  in  which  words  are 
employed  to  convey  a  meaning  different  from  that  which 
they  seem  to  present,  and  in  which  every  person  seeks 
for 'the  meaning  concealed  under  the  expressions,  be 
cause  he  is  well  aware  that  there  must  be  one  there, 

-St.  John,  ch.  X.  v.  9—"  St.  John,  ch.  XV.  v.  1,  2,  3. 
«Ch.  Xlil. 
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even  before  lie  has  discovered  it  ?  The  apostles  having; 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  it,  besought  our 
Saviour  to  inform  them  :  '  Explain  to  us,  said  they,  the 

*  parable  of  the.  cockle  of  the  field.'    Jesus  seeing  that 
all    their    anxiety    was  to    know    the    signification  of 
this  parable,  answered   them  very  naturally  :    '  He  that 
» so \velh   the    good    seed,    is   the  son    of  man,   and  the 
'Held  is  the  world.      And  the  good  seed  are  the  children 
« of  the  kingdom,  and  the  cockle  are  the  children  of  the 
4  wicked   one.  and  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the 

*  devil.     But  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,    and 

*  the  reapers  are  the  angels.'    Jesus  answered  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  apostles  :  they  had  asked  him  mere 
ly   to   know   the    meaning  concealed    under  the   terms 
which  they  knew  to  be  but  signs,  but  the  signification  of 
which  they  could  not  discover.     They  perfectly  under 
stood  it,  as  soon  as  Jesus  Christ  had  joined  to  the  signs 
the.  name  of  the  things  signified. 

But  suppress  the  parable  :  imagine  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  open  fields  with  lus  disciples,  and  shewing  them  the 
reapers  at  their  work.  In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that 
he  could  not  have  said  to  them,  these  arc  angels,  mere 
ly  to  signify  that  they  represented  angels.  Upon  this 
M.  Nicole  argues  as  follows:  To  savin  the  explanation 
of  a  parable  that  reapers  are  angels,  is  speaking  reason 
ably  :  but  to  say  out  of  a  parable  and  when  reapers  are 
not  considered  as  signs,  but  as  men,  that  they  are  an 
gels,  in  order  to  indicate  that  they  represent  angels,  is 
a  proposition  most  absurd  and  contrary  to  common  sense. 
Now  the  proposition  this  is  my  /<<?</_?/,  taken  in  the  cal- 
vinistic  sense,  is  not  like  the  proposition,  these  reapers 
arc  angels  considered  in  a  parable,  but  out  of  a  parable. 
Then  it  is  not  like  it,  except  when  it  must  be  considered 
absurd  and  contrary  to  common  sense. 

There  is  quite  as  little  solidity  and  analogy  in  the  ex 
ample  of  the  paschal  lamb,  become  so  celebrated  by  the 
manner  in  which  Zuinglius  affirms  that  it  was  revealed 
to  him  in  a  dream,  after  he  had  wasted  full  five  years  in 
vainly  opposing  the  real  presence.  He  could  not  say 
for  certain,  whether  the  spirit  which  had  acquainted 
him  with  this  example  was  black  or  white.  Black  in  my 
opinion,  and  most  decidedly  so  :  for  the  absurdity  of 
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hi9  revelation  could  proceed  from  nothing  else  than  a 
spirit  nf  dai!;ness.  [  expect  you  will  SOOn  be  of  my  opin 
ion  DM  this  point.  You  will  gee  (hat  the  exam]  Ic  addu 
ced  bvthe  noclmal  phantom  neither  n-ipiin-s  nor  forms 
••»'.\  fijpire:  and  that,  should  «,.  even  .r.ake  :.  conces- 
sion  nl  this,  no  inference  could  thence  In-  dr;:\vn  a»-iinsf 
Jin-  natural  and  simple  sense  of  the  word,,  //,/,  £  „„/ 
body.  •' 

1"  The  example  ig  drawn   from  a  chapter  of  F,\-odus 
where,  after  having  regulated  Hie  manner  in  whic! 
paschal    lain!)  was    to  |,«.  d,,,..,.,,    :,,,,|  immolated,   and  in 
which  the  houses  were  to  he   sprinkled  v.-itl.  its  |I|.,,M| 
the  Lord  adds:  'And  i|,,,s  you  shall  eat  it:  vou   shall 
'ffirdyour  reini  and  vou  shall  have  -hoes  on  your  feet 
'holding    staves    in  your  hands,   and    you  sh.-Jll    cal    Jn 
'haste:   for  U    is  the    l'|,a>;-    (that  is  llu-    passage)   of  the 
'  Lord.     And  I  will  pass  ihrou^h  the  land  ofEffynf   i|.-,t 
•nwhl  niul  wdl  kill  every  firs,    bortl."     There  f-  nothing 
said  here  to   make  the  lamb  the  si-n   of  the  passover- 
every  thing   points  to  the  time  when    the   Lord    was   <<", 
pii.-.      IV   ready  to   UM  m,f    of  K-vpt,    and    e.juinned    for 

>"nr  journey:  make  haste  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb    and 

lose  no  t,me,  lor  the  Lord    is  goil  Such    ifl  the 

sense  that  these   words  iiatnrallx  {hc 

rhaw  (thai  ;,  //,„  Passage)  nf  the  Lord.  \\  l,,,t  ,„,„„, 
diately  follows  confirms  this:*  and  I  v.ill  pass  through  the 
];»•<!  "I  K»y,.i  that  ,,i»|,t,'  ad.ls  the  Lord.  It.  was  then 
'""men.  „(  )lis  ;i|)|)l,m  .|lili;,  .„„, 


))l,m  .lli;,   .„„      tl)111(,(a((. 

tlun  «  as  indicated  by  the  word,/or  If  ;,•  thepassage  <,nl,< 
Lord,  which  al«o  is  Kiven  to  the  [graelites  as  amotire 
and  a  reason  lor  the  command  -iven  to  them  that  they 
must  keep  themwlve*  in  readme.,  to  depart  and  eat  in 
haste.  Ann  in  fact,  the  passage  of  the  Lord  was  to  be 
then-  s,«nal  lor  departure.  Moreover,  uhen  MOH-S 
s|M-ak-((|,l,e  lamb,  he  calls  it  neither  paisage  nor  sira 
of  the  passage,  but  the  victim  of  the  pisace!  It  islo 
celebrate  this  event  that  the  lamb  is  to  be  immolated  •  it 
•  s  lo  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  famous  epoch 
of  their  deliverance,  that  they  are  commanded  to  sacri- 


a  Exodus,  ch.  XII.  v.  II. 
VOL.    1. 
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fice  the  paschal  lamb  every  year,  and  to  reply  to  their 
children  when  they  should  ask  them  the  meaning  of  this 
sacrifice  :  '  It  is  the  victim  of  the  passage  of  the  Lord, 
'  when  he  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children  of 
*  Israel  in  Egypt,  striking  the  Egyptians  and  saving  our 
'  houses.'  After  this  explanation  given  us  by  the  sacred 
text  in  the  same  chapter,  on  what  ground  would  the  min 
isters  oblige  us  to  receive  a  different  explanation,  and 
compel  us  to  believe  upon  their  interpretation,  that  the 
lamb  is  the  sign  of  the  passage,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
assures  us  that  it  is  the  victim  of  the  passage  ?  The  words 
objected  to  us  do  not  refer  to  the  lamb,  but  to  the  pre 
parations  commanded  for  their  journey  and  to  the  quick 
despatch  of  their  repast.  They  were  all  to  be  equipped 
for  their  journey,  and  eat  in  haste  :  and  why?  because 
the  Lord 'is  going  to  pass.  In  all  this  there  is  no  occa 
sion  for  sign  or  figure  :  every  thing  is  taken  literally  and 
is  wonderfully  clear.  There  can  be  conceived  no  sub 
ject  for  Zuinglius's  extravagant  triumph  in  this  discove 
ry :  it  would  appear  that  his  black  spirit  turned  his 
brain,  and  cast  him  into  a  perpetual  delirium  and  absur 
dity. 

2°  And  should  we  even  be  so  indulgent  to  Zuinglius 
and  his  phantom,  and  also  his  numerous  followers,  as  to 
grant  that  the  text  in  question  refers  to  the  lamb,  and 
that  we  must  in  consequence  explain  these  words,  it  is 
the  passage  of  the  Lord,  by,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  passage 
of  the  Lord,  what  could  they  thence  infer  ?  Let  them 
keep  in  mind  the  general  principle,  that  the  name  of  the 
thing  signified  may  be  given  to  the  sign,  when  we  see  in 
the  minds  of  others  that  they  regard  it  as  a  sign,  and  are 
only  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  it  signifies:  but  that  it 
is  never  lawful  to  do  so,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  sup 
pose  this  disposition  in  those  to  whom  we  speak.  This 
is  the  principle:  now  for  the  application.  God  com 
mands  them  to  take  a  lamb  without  blemish,  a  male,  and 
one  year  old,  to  keep  it  four  days,  to  immolate  it  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  day,  to  sprinkle  with  its  blood  the  out- 
sides  of  the  doors,  to  eat  it  roasted,  to  consume  it  entire 
ly  without  reserving  any  thing  for  the  next  day,  to  eat  it 
with  bitter  herbs,  in  the  dress  of  travellers,  with  their 
reins  girt,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  staves  in  their 
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hands.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  display  of  strange 
ceremonies,  this  detail  of  extraordinary  circumstances  ? 
^N  hat  mean  all  these  preparations  ?  and  why  is  this  lamb 
commanded  to  be  eaten  in  so  mysterious  a  manner? 
There  was  no  Israelite  but  must  havo  put  similar  ques 
tions,  and  must  have  found  the  reply  in  these  words:  it 
t*  l/ic  passage  of  the  Lord.  If  these  words  were  by  them 
applied  (o  the  lamb,  they  must  then  have  understood 
without  difficulty  that  the  lamb  was  the  sign  of  this  pas 
sage,  because  so  jjreat  a  number  of  >M;ni'_r  and  most  un- 
u-ual  cereuionie*  had  prepared  them  to  regard  it  as  a 
mysterious  and  significative  object.  But  the  bread  had 
not  been  regarded  a-  a  -;i:n,  as  an  emblematical  and 
mysterious  object:  no  anteriour  circumstance,  no  actual 
explication,  no  word  of  our  Saviour  tended  to  make  the 
bread,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  be  considered,  as  the 
matter  of  which  he  \\as  goinii  to  make  a  sign.  The  apos 
tles  had  clearly  understood  their  master  to  speak  of  a 
particular  bread  upon  some  solemn  ocrasi  n,  and  no 
doubt  had  taken  care  not  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  it  : 
but  this  bread  which  he  had  promised  them,  had  not  been 
nn'iounccd  either  as  a  si;j;n,  or  as  a  figure:  it  was  to  lie 
l!e.*h,  and  flesh  that  would  be  meat  indeed,  tlcsh  that 
must  be  eaten  to  obtain  eternal  life;  in  fine,  that  very 
flesh  which  would  be  also  delivered  up  for  the  life  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  likely  that  with  such  ideas,  and  such 
instructions  imprinted  on  their  minds,  the  apostles,  upon 
hearing  these  positive  words  solemnly  articulated,  this 
is  mi/  Innly,  should  have  imagined  that  they  signified, 
thiv  in  ffic  .s- /;//?.  of  my  body.  In  truth,  it  is  ottering  too 
great  an  insult  to  the  world  and  to  one's  self  to  advance 
such  chimeras  as  these,  and  to  give  them  admittance  into 
one's  mind  :  and  it  is  being  too  blind  or  too  obstinate, 
not  to  see  and  not  to  acknowledge  the  essential  difference 
that  exists  between  the  examples  that  they  would  fain 
compare  together,  and  not  to  be  feelingly  convinced  that 
what  rentiers  the.  figure  admissible  in  that  of  Exodus, 
renders  it,  in  that  of  the  Gospel,  unadmissable  and  unrea 
sonable. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  examples  to  the  arguments  that 
our  adversaries  draw  from  scripture  for  the  support  of 
their  opinion.  The  most  specious,  the  only  one  in  fact 
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that  deserves  to  be  seriously  examined,  is  that  which 
seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  words,  that  immediately  fol 
low  the  words  of  institution.  We  learn  from  St.  Luke, 
that  our  Saviour  after  having  said  :  Take  and  cat,  t.his  is 
my  body,  added  ;  Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me. 
They  will  have  these  last  words  to  be  an  explanation  of 
those  that  precede  :  and  because,  according  to  our  adver 
saries,  the  remembrance  can  only  be  of  things  absent,  we 
cannot  suppose  Jesus  Christ  to  be  present  in  the  Eucha 
rist,  because,  if  he  were  really  there,  he  would  riot  have 
ordained  it  as  a  memorial  and  in  remembrance  of  his  per 
son.  You.  Sir,  as  well  as  myself,  must  have  heard  this 
argument  a  thousand  times;  it  is  in  all  the  books  of  your 
reformed  theologians,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  most  ordi 
nary  laics.  Whatever  colour  and  whatever  likelihood 
it  may  appear  to  borrow  from  scripture,  you  will  soon,  I 
trust,  judge  of  it  in  a  different  manner,  when  you  have 
read  the  following  reasons. 

1°  It  is  a  fact  that  none  of  the  fathers,  none  of  the  ec 
clesiastical  writers  have  ever  seen  in  these  words  the 
sense  which  the  Calvinists  have  discovered  in  them.  It 
is  a  fact  again  that  none  of  those  who  first  broached  the 
doctrine  of  the  figurative  presence  were  led  to  do  so  by 
these  words,  Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me.  Zu- 
inglius,  who  must  have  had  them  a  hundred  times  under 
his  eyes,  and  who  went  every  where  in  search  of  the  fi- 

§ure,  was  unable  to  discover  it  there.  He  was  taught  to 
iscover  this  precious  pearl,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  anly 
from  the  letter  of  a  Dutchman,  and  to  defend  it  in  a  way 
that  seemed  to  him  victorious,  only  by  the  revelation  of  a 
nocturnal  phantom.  But  this  figurative  sense  being  once 
discovered  and  established,  they  thought  it  adviseable,  in 
order  to  give  it  consistency,  to  invent  a  necessary  rela 
tion  between  the  words  of  the  institution  and  those  im 
mediately  following,  regard  these  latter  as  the  explication 
of  the  former,  and,  by  favour  of  an  induction  from  one 
to  the  other,  to  find  the  so  much  desired  figure  even  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  what  will  for  ever  de 
monstrate  that  this  combination  of  connextion  and  depen- 
dance  between  these  words  derives  its  origin  from  pre 
possession,  and  not  from  the  text,  is  the  fact  of  its  re 
maining  so  long  a  time  unknown  in  the  world.  Indeed 
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it  not  only  escaped  the  observation  of  all  the  Christians 
during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  but  even  of  the  innova 
tors  themselves,  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  disco 
vering  it :  they  themselves  only  adopted  it,  as  an  after 
thought ;  and  it  is  not  by  this  pretended  necessary  rela 
tion  that  they  arrived  at  the  figure,  but  from  the  figura 
tive  sense  they  passed  to  this  new  and  arbitrary  supposi 
tion. 

2"  If  the  words,  do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me, 
are  necessarily  explanatory  of  the  preceding  ones,  this  is 
my  hotly,  and  if  from  the  reality  they  lead  us  to  the  figure, 
we  must  say  that  our  Saviour  wished  to  imitate  the  wan 
ton  jokes  of  certain  persons  who  begin  by  announcing 
something  very  extraordinary,  and  conclude  by  giving  it 
a  most  simple  and  natural  turn.  This  way  of  acting  may 
not  be  misplaced  in  company  ;  it  may,  in  our  conversa 
tions,  have  its  point  and  agreeableness,  by  the  surprise 
which  it  occasions  at  first,  and  by  the  pleasure  that  it  af 
terwards  produces  by  an  unexpected  explanation,  which 
draws  the  minds  of  our  hearers  from  a  perplexity  that  till 
then  had  held  them  in  suspense.  But  to  impute  to  out- 
Saviour  any  thing  of  this  kind  approaches  to  blasphemy. 
This  kind  of  conversation  is  totally  opposite  to  the  Gos 
pel  in  general,  and  above  all  to  that  imposing  gravity 
which  should  characterize  the  last  supper,  so  near  his 
pass.on,  and  so  filled  with  thoughts  of  death  :  in  tine  it 
is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  well-known  character  of 
the  God -man,  of  whom  it  is  not  written  that  he  ever  was 
heard  to  indulge  in  a  joke,  or  that  he  was  ever  even  seen 
to  laugh. 

3°  If  the  words  this  is  my  body  convey  in  their  insu 
lated  state  and  of  themselves  the  sense  of  the  reality, 
and  if  they  are  determined  to  that  of  the  figure  merely 
by  the  following  words,  do  this  for  a  commemoration  of 
we,  it  follows  that  these  latter  are,  of  absolute  neces&itv, 
the  explanation  of  the  former,  and  that  they  must  not:  be 
separated  from  one  another,  for  if  the  latter  were  sup 
pressed,  we  should  be  necessarily  obliged  to  admit  (he 
sense  of  the  reality,  which,  in  my  present  supposition,  is 
that  which  Jesus  Christ  wished  to  exclude  by  adding  : 
f)o  l/iisfor  a  commemoration  of  me.  It  is  evident  there 
fore  that,  in  this  hypothesis,  it  cannot  be  right,  without 
VOL,  I,  20' 
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contradicting  the  end  and  design  of  our  Saviour,  to  re 
late  the  first  words  without  the  second.  And  yet  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  the  two  first  evangelists,  and 
for  many  years  the  only  ones,  passed  over  the  second  in 
silence.  They  did  not  deem  them  necessary:  they  did 
not  consider  them  as  explanatory  of  the  preceding  ones  : 
and  therefore  they  did  not  discover  between  them  that 
connexion,  that  essential  dependence,  which  your  friends 
have  since  invented. 

4°  To  come  to  the  bottom  of  their  argument,  I  observe 
that  it  goes  upon  the  principle  that  a  memorial  supposes 
an  absence,  and  that  consequently  it  Jesus  Christ  were 
present  in  the  Eucharist,  he  would  not  command  that 
they  should  there  bear  him  in  remembrance.  Now  this 
principle,  specious  as  it  may  appear,  I  hesitate  not  to 
pronounce  absolutely  false.  I  know  that  remembrance 
is  generally  applied  to  things  absent :  you  will  neverthe 
less  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  absence,  but 
to  forgetfulness,  and  that  it  is  very  proper  that  we  should 
be  admonished  to  keep  in  mind  what  we  might  forget. 
Now  there  are  many  things  present  that  we  are  liable  to 
forget,  because  their  presence  is  not  sensible  to  us,  and 
does  not  strike  our  eyes.  Do  we  not  forget  God  and  the 
guardian  angels  ?  do  we  not  forget  our  souls,  £c.?  The 
presence  of  these  objects  is  most  certain,  but  not  being 
sensible,  we  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  them,  and  we  have 
sufficient  reasons  to  recall  them  to  our  remembrance. 
Well :  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  of 
this  kind  ;  real  but  not  sensible.  He  might  therefore  ve 
ry  justly  say  to  us,  remember  me  when  you  take  my  bo 
dy  :  because  being  invisible  to  our  senses,  his  body  is 
only  present  to  our  faith. 

5°  As  for  the  rest,  Sir,  I  have  gone  into  this  detail  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  convince  you  that  there  is  no 
solidity  in  these  so  often  refuted  arguments,  and  that 
they  can  be  supported  on  no  side,  the  principle  falling  to 
gether  with  its  consequences.  You  know  however  that 
the  figurists  of  all  countries  place  all  their  reliance  upon 
it,  and  that  this  memorial  ordained  by  our  Saviour  is  the 
ground  of  their  doctrine,  the  "entrenchment  where  they 
think  they  are  in  safety.  Now  that  you  see  the  weak 
ness  of  all  its  parts,  would  you  wish  to  know  the  true 
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and  just  signification  of  these  words,  do  this  for  a  com 
memoration  of  me  ?  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  it:  you 
must  begin  by  ridding  yourself  of  this  essential  connex 
ion  of  which  you  have  so  often  heard  but  with  which  nei- 
ther  Saint  Matthew,  nor  Saint  Mark  nor  any  of  the  bish 
ops  or  doctors  of  the  Church  were  acquainted  ;  and  which 
was  only  taken  up  as  an  after-thought  by  those  who  re 
newed  the  doctrine  of  the  figurative  sense.  These  two 
passages,  this  in  my  body,  do  this  for  a  commemoration 
of  me,  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  have  each  of 
them  a  separate,  a  peculiar  and  distinct  sense.  The  first 
gives  the  reality,  the  second  supposes,  rather  than  de 
stroys  it.  The  one  is  a  proposition  declaratory  of  what 
is  presented — the  body  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  other,  a  pre 
cept  as  to  the  spirit  and  disposition  in  which  we  ought  to 
receive  it,  that  is.  as  we  learn  from  St.  Paul,  by  remem 
bering  that  he  was  delivered  up  and  that  he  suffered  for 
us:  'For  as  often  as  you  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 

*  this  chalice,  you  shall  shew  the  death  of  the  Lord.'a  Je 
sus  Christ  was  desirous  that  our  thoughts  and  our  hearts 
should  be  fixed  upon  his  passion,  at  the  time  of  our  receiv 
ing  his  adorable  body.     Of  all  the  benefits  conferred  up 
on  us,  that  which  he  wishes  us  to  reflect  upon  the  most 
and  to  choose  by  preference,  is  his  death,  that  is,  the 
pledge  of  our  redemption,  the  only  hope  of  our  salvation, 
the  most  heroic  act  of  his  love  for  us,  as  being  the  dart 
best  calculated  to  inflame  our  souls  at  the  moment  of  our 
approaching  his  sacred  table. 

Thus,  Sir,  although  a  memorial  need  not  suppose  ab 
sence,  it  is  nevertheless  true  to  say  that  the  object  of  our 
remembrance  in  this  great  act  of  religion  is  not  present 
in  the  Eucharist :  for  this  object,  which  the  memorial  is  to 
bring  to  our  mind,  is  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  merely  re 
presented  to  us  by  the  separation  of  hia  body  under  the  ap 
pearance  of  bread,  and  of  his  blood  under  that  of  wine. 
'  It  might  seem  that  the  Eucharist  being  a  memorial  of  his 
1  death  ought  to  be  preceded  by  it.  But  no,  it  is  for  men, 
'  whose  knowledge  and  foresight  are  uncertain,  to  permit 

*  things  to   happen,  before  they  command   others  to  keep 
'  them  in  remembrance.'"     The  command  to  shew  forth 

•I.  Cor.  ch.  XT.  v.  26.         bBossuet. 
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the  death  of  the  Lord,  belonging  to  the  very  institution  of 
the  mystery,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  first  Lord's  sup 
per  it  was  complied  with  by  the  apostles.  They  shew 
forth  by  the  anticipation  of  one  day  that  passion  which  all 
christianao-es  have  since  shewn  forth  by  commemoration: 
and  it  is  most  evident  that  a  duty  practised  by  the  apostles, 
in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  living  and  speaking  before 
them,  can  never  become  for  us  a  proof  of  his  absence. 

In  general  all  the  objection  we  have  just  seen,  and  those 
lesser  ones,  which  we  have  suppressed,  that  we  may  not 
stretch  out  the  dissertation  into  a  volume,  tend  equally  to 
convince  us  that  the  Eucharist  presents  not  really  the  bo 
dy,  but  merely  the  figure  of  the  body.  Observe  that  from 
all  these  objections  it  would  result  that  Jesus  Christ  must 
be  made  to  say  precisely  the  contrary  to  what  he  did  say  : 
for  if  he  has  only  left  us  the  figure,  it  follows  that  what  he 
said  was  his  body  is  not  so,  and  what  he  said  was  his  blood 
is  not  so,  since  the  sign  is  not  the  object  itself,  but  only 
the  representation  of  it.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  posi 
tive  words  that  came  from  his  mouth  this  is  my  body, 
this  is  my  blood,  he  must  be  made  to  say,  at  least  equiva- 
lently,  this  is  not  my  body,  this  is  not  my  blood;  for  it 
is  only  the  figure  of  them. 

Moreover  our  Saviour  knew  that  the  apostles  would 
not  speak  of  figure  either  in  their  writings  or  in  their  dis 
courses:  that  upon  the  faith  of  their  word  written  and 
unwritten,  the  Christians  would  enter  into  the  sense  of 
the  reality:  he  knew  also  that  in  the  course  of  ages  a 
time  would  come  when  a  great  number  would  rise  up 
against  this  hitherto  universal  doctrine  :  he  saw  the  actual 
separation  that  this  produced  or  at  least  strengthened  ;  he 
heard  the  quarrels  and  disputes  which  so  miserably  di 
vide  us:  he  heard  some  bring  forward  reason  and  the 
senses  against  his  words,  maintain  that  the  Eucharistic 
bread  could  be  nothing  but  the  figure  of  his  body,  others, 
establishing  themselves  upon  these  same  words,  main 
tain  that  it  was  his  true  and  real  body:  and  in  spite  of 
this  foreknowledge,  in  spite  of  the  different  interpreta 
tions  he  hears  given  to  his  expressions,  and  of  all  tho 
evils  derived  from  them,  he  permits  that  all  the  sacred 
writers  whom  he  inspires  should  always  speak  of  his 
body  and  never  of  the  figure  of  his  body.  Can  any 
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tiling  be  so  strange  and  incomprehensible  as  this  conduct 
of  our  Saviour  ?  Where  could  be  his  goodness,  his  jus 
tice,  anil  his  tenderness  for  his  Church  r  and  would  he 
not  have  led  us  himself  astray,  if  these  words,  flesh  meat 
indeed,  Ll-o'l  drink  indeed,  blood  drink  indeed, body,  blood 
of  Jesus  C/rrist,  which  \ve  read  in  his  Testament,  were 
only  to  express  error,  while  the  words  .s/t>/;  and  figure, 
which  are  read  no  whore,  were  alone  to  open  to  us  the 
true  sense  of  the  revelation  : 

I  remark  another  singularity  quite  as  striking  in  your 
teachers.  One  of  the  principles  they  are  for  ever  bring 
ing  forward,  and  the  one  on  which  the  reformation  has 
been  erected,  ;s  that  we  cannot  be  obliged  to  believe  or 
practise  anything  but  what  is  contained  in  the  scrip 
tures  or  cleariv  iie«!i:ced  therefrom.  AVe  have  just  seen 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  passage  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  which  even  authorizes  the  figure,  far  from 
demonstrating  it  :  it  cannot  therefore  be  deduced  from 
it ;  much  .less  can  it  be  read  there  :  for  the  word  figure 
is  no  where  read  with  the  Eucharist.  St.  John,  in  the 
discourse  of  the  promise,  always  announces  a  real  man- 
ducation,  flesh  to  be  eaten  that  was  meat  indeed,  blood 
to  be  drunk  that  was  drink  indeed,  the  flesh  which  was 
to  be  delivered,  the  blood  which  was  to  be  shed:  the 
three  evangelists  relating  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
speak  of  the  body  that  is  delivered,  of  the  blood  that 
is  shed.  St.  Paul  repeats  the  same  words,  according 
to  the  immediate  revelation  he  had  received  from  our 
Saviour.  The  word  figure  is  no  where  heard  :  but  eve 
ry  tiling  reechoes  with  the  words,  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ:  it  is  Jesus  Christ  whom  we  re 
ceive,  his  body  of  which  we  participate  :  it  is  of  his  body 
and  blood  we  render  ourselves  guilty  by  an  unworthy 
participation.  AVhat  therefore  becomes  now  of  the 
grand  principle  of  your  reformation  r  and  by  what  for- 
getfulness,  or  rather  by  what  a  contradiction  do  your 
reformers  persist  so  obstinately  in  rejecting  the  body  and 
the  blood,  of  which  the  scripture  is  always  speaking, 
to  admit  a  sign,  a  figure,  which  is  no  where  to  be  found 
therein  ? 

Thanks  to  divine  Providence,  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
ity  has  been  preserved  and  always  defended  in  the  most 
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considerable  society  of  protestantism.  Luther,  which  it 
acknowledges  as  its  head,  and  from  whom  it  boasts  to 
derive  its  name,  never  shewed  to  greater  advantage  the 
strength  of  mind  and  vehemence  of  language  which  he 
joined  to  a  turbulent  and  impetuous  temper,  than  in  the 
defence  of  the  literal  sense  against  the  new  sacramentari- 
ans.  He  could  not  help  paying  a  tribute  of  honor  to 
himself  on  this  score,  with  a  modesty  of  which  you  shall 
be  the  judge:  'The  papists  themselves  are  obliged  to 
(  give  me  the  praise  of  Iv.iving  defended  better  than  they 
4  the  doctrine  of  the  literal  sense.  .And  I  am  certain 
'  were  they  all  melted  up  together,  they  would  not  be 
4  able  to  support  it  as  forcibly  as  I  do.'a  Luther  was  mis 
taken,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  article:  it.  is  cer= 
tain,  however,  thai  he  re;^ai"sd  constantly  attached  to 
the  literal  sense,  and  that  the  sacramentarians,  unable  to 
soften  the  inflexibility  of  his  principles,  have  often  been 
constrained  to  come  nearer  to  them  and  to  affect  his  lan 
guage  in  the  agreements  they  attempted  to  make  with  him 
at  Wittemberg  and  at  Smalkald.b 

aAp.  IIosp.  epist.  Lutli.  ad  an  1534. 

b  These  agreements,  in  which  sincerity  had  less  to  do  than 
policy,  could  not  be  of  long1  duration,  and  Luther  ag".iin  com 
menced  with  increased  fury  his  old  abusive  attacks  upon  them. 
He  treated  them  in  his  Skort  Confession  of  F<d}h  '  as  fools,  blas- 
'  phemers.  a  worthless  tribe,  damned  wretches,  for  whom  it 
'was  not  lawful  to  pray.'  He  there  protested  that  '  he  would 

•  have  no  communication  with  them  either  by  letter,  by  words, 

*  or  by  works,  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  th:>t  the  Eucharistic 

'  bread  was  the  true  natural  body  of  our  Lord It  is  as  in- 

'  different  to  me  (said  he  again,)  whether  I  am  praised  or  blamed 
•by  the  frantic  Zuinglians  or  other  such  people,  as  it  is  to  be 
«  praised  or  blamed  by  the  Turk,  the  Pope,  or  by  all  the  de- 
'  vils  :  for  being1  near  unto  death,  I  am  desirous  of  carrying  this 
•glory  and  this  testimony  to  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  1 
'have  with  iny  whole  heart  condemned  Carlostadtius,  Zuingli- 
'  us,  CEcolampadius,   and  other  fanatical   enemies  of  the  sacra- 
'  ment,  together  with  all  their  disciples  who  are  at  Zurich  :  and 
'  every  day  in  our  discourses  do  we  condemn  their  heresy  full 
'  of  blasphemies  and  impostures.'     Upon  this  the  Swiss  warmly 
retorted.     They  issued  out  against  him  a  manifesto,  in  which 
they  told  him  in  plain  terms,  '  that  he  was  nothing1  but  an  old 
'fool  :  that  men  must  be  as  mad  as  himself  to  endure  his  angry 
'  effusions;  that  he  dishonoured  his  old  age  :  that  he  rendered 
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But  I  will  now  present  you  with  a  confession  of  faith 
that  shall  exceedingly  surprise  you  :  you  are  about  to 
hear  the  Calvinists  express  themselves  as  forcibly  as  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Catholics  on  the  real  presence  :  and 
one  might  take  them  to  be  zealous  defenders  of  it,  if  we 
knew  nothing  of  their  variations.  Beza  and  Farel,"  were 
charged  by  the  reformed  Churches  of  France  to  carry  it  to 
Worms,  where  the  state* of  the  confession  ofAugsburgh 
were  assembled.  It  is  there  said,  'that  in  the  Lord's 
'Supper  are  received  nototdy  the  benefits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
4  but  his  substance  even  and  his  own  Hesh  :  that  the  body 
'of  the  Son  of  God  is  not  proposed  to  use  in  it  in  figure 
'  only  and  by  signification  symbolically  as  a  memorial  of 
'Jesus  .Christ  absent,  but  that  he  is  truly  and  really 

*  made  present  with  the  symbols,  which  are  not  simple 
'  signs.     And  if  we  add  (said    they),  that  the  manner  in 
'which  this  body  is  given  to  us  is  symbolical  and  sacra- 
1  mental,  it  is  not  that  it  is  merely  figurative,  but  because, 
'  under  the  species  of  visible  things,  God  offers  us,  gives 
'  us,  and  makes  present  for  us,  together  with  the  symbol?, 
'  that  which  is  there  signified  to  us.     This  we  say,  in 
'order  that  it  may  appear  that  we  retain  in  the  Lord's 

*  Supper  the  presence  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
'  Christ,  and  that  if  there  remain  any  dispute,  it  will  no 
'  longer  refer  to  any  thing  but  the  manner.'     Let  people 
hold    to  tiiis  declaration,   and  disputes  would  easily  be 
tet  initiated,     lint  why  should  I  thus  accumulate  foreign 
authorities,  while  I  can  shew  the  same  doctrines  to  have 
been  supported  in  your  country,  by  the  most  distinguish 
ed  members  of  your  Church,  particularly  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  I.  ?  '  You  and  I,"  said 
Bishop  Ridley,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  catho- 

'  himself  contemptible'by  his  violent  conduct:  and  that  he  ought 
'  to  be  ashamed  to  fill  his  books  with  so  much  abusive  language 
'  and  so  many  devils.'  Indeed  Luther  had  taken  care  to  put 
the  devil  within  and  without,  above  and  below,  before  and  be 
hind  the  Zuinglians,  by  inventing  new  phrases  to  penetrate 
them  with  demons,  and  repeating  this  odious  word  till  men 
were  filled  with  horror,  as  Bossuet  observes  on  this  passage. 

"Hospine.  ad  an.  1557. 

*  Ridley's  Confession,  as  related  in  the  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  John  Fox,  p.  159,  &c. 
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lies,  *  agree  in  this,  that  in  the  sacrament  is  the  very  true 
'and  natural  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ*  even  that 
"'which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  ascended  in- 
4  to  heaven,  which  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Fa- 
'  ther,  &c.  we  only  differ  in  the  way  and  manner  of  be- 
'  ing  there.' 

Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  says  that  they,  who 
in  his  time,  held  different  opinions  respecting  the  sacra 
ment,  were  still  found  to  accord  in  one  ;  for  '  They  grant 
'  (says  he),  that  these  holy  mysteries  received  in  due 
'manner,  do  instrumentality  both  make  us  partakers  of 
4  the  grace  of  that  body  and  blood,  which  were  given 
*  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;  and  besides  also  impart  unto 
4  us,  even  in  a  true  and  real,  though  mystical  manner, 
'  the  very  person  of  our  Lord  himself,  whole  perfect,  and 
'  entire.'* 

'  We  believe,  no  less  than  you,  in  a  true  presence,' 
said  James  I.  and  Bishop  Andrews.1" 

The  same  was  said  by  Casaubon  in  his  letter  written 
by  order  of  the  King  to  the  Cardinal  du  Peron. 

"We* will  now  hear  Bishop  Montague  on  this  subject. 
The  contents  of  Chapter  XXX.  of  his  appeal  are  as  fol 
lows.  '  A  real  presence  maintained  by  us.  The  differ- 
'  ence  betwixt  us,  and  the  Popish  writers  is  only  about 
'the  Modus,  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Bless- 
4  ed  Sacrament.  Agreement  likely  to  be  made,  but  for 
'  the  factious  and  unquiet  spirits  on  both  sides.  Beati 
'  Pacitici. '  In  the  body  of  the  chapter  is  the  following 
passage.  '  Concerning  this  point  I  said,  and  say  so  still, 
'that  if  men  were  disposed,  as  they  ought,  unto  peace, 
'  there  need  be  no  difference.  And  I  added  a  reason, 
4  which  I  repeat  again  here  ;  the  disagreement  is  only  in 
'  De  modo prcesentise  (the  manner  of  the  presence.)  The 
4  thing  is  yielded  to  on  either  side,  that  there  is  in  the 
'holy  Eucharist  a  real  presence.'0 

Another  of  your  Bishops  exclaims11:  '  God  forbid,  we 
'  should  deny,  that  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  are  tru- 

Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Book  V.  sec.  67.  p.  360. 
London.  1617.  b  Resp.  ad.  Apol.  Card.  Bellarm.  c.  II.  p.  II. 
c  An  Appeal  to  Czesar,  ch.  XXX.  p.  288,  289.  London,  1625. 
J  Bishop  Bilson. 
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*  ly  present,   and  truly  received  of  the  faithful  at  the 
4  Lord's  table.     It  is  the  doctrine  that  we  teach  others, 
'and  comfort  ourselves  withal.' 

'In  the  explication  of  this  question  and  the  manner  of 
'  the  real  presence  it  is  much  insisted  upon,  that  it  be  in- 
4 quired,  whether,  when  we  say  that  we  believe  Christ's 

*  body  to  be  really  in  the  Sacrament,  we  moan  that,  bo .-/y, 
4  that  Jlcxh  thai  was  bora  of  flie  Virgin  J/«n/,  that  wa» 

*  crucified,  dead  and  buried.     I  answer  that  I  know  none 
4  else  that  he  had  or  hath  :  there  is  but  one  body  of  Christ 
4  natural  and  glorified  :  but  he  that  says  that  body  is  glo- 
4  rilied  which  was  crucified   says  it  is  »'ie  same  body,  but 
4  not  after  the  same  manner  :  and  so  it  is  in  the  Sacra- 
4  ment  :  we  eat  and  drink  the  body  nnd  blood  of  Christ 
4  that  was  broken  and  poured  forth:  for  there  is  no  other 
'body,  no  other  blood  of  Christ:  but  though  it  is  the 
4  sa'ne  we  eat  and  drink,  yet  it  is  in  another  manner1.... 
4  They  that  do  not  confess  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  Hesli  of 
4  our  Saviour,  which  ilesh  su tiered  for  us,  let  them  be  an- 
4athema  :  for  sure  it  is.  as  sure  as  Christ  is  true.'b 

4  The  doctrine  of  those  Protestants  seems  most  safe, 
4  and  true,  who  are  of  opinion,  nay  most  iirmly  believe, 
4  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  be  truly  and  really,  and 
4  substantially  present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  to  be  receiv- 
*ed  by  the  faithful  ;  but  that  the  manner  of  his  being 
4  there,  is  incomprehensible  in  respect  to  human  reason, 
4  and  ineiVable ;  is  known  to  God,  and  not  revealed  in 
4  the  Scriptures. 'e 

4  Of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 

*  in  the  Eucharist  none  of  the  Protestant  Churches  enter- 
4  tain  a  doubt."1     In  pages   10  and  11  he  cites  the  pas 
sage  adduced  above  of  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  also  asserts  that  Bishop  Poinet  one  of  his  successors 
clearly  shews  in  his  Uialccticon,  thai  the  Eucharist  is  not 
merely  the  figure  of  our  Lord's  body  but  also  contains  its 
true  and  real  nature  and  substance,  he  then  quotes  these 
words  of  Antonius  de  Dominis  ;  '  I  have  no  doubt  that  all, 

•  Bishop  Taylor  on  the  real  presence,  in  his  '  Collection  of 
Polemical  Discourses  New  and  Old.'  p.  185,  186.  Third  edit. 
London,  1674.  b  Ib.  p.  2)6.  c  Forbes  Ue  EucliaristiA,  L.  I.  c. 
I.  sec.  7.  d  Cosin  Hist.  Trans,  cap.  II.  par.  1.  p.  6.  London, 
1675. 
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'  who  believe  the  gospel  will  acknowledge  that,  in  theho- 
'ly  communion  we  receive  the  true,  real  and  substantial 
1  nature  of  Christ.'*  Cosin  adduces  also  the  testimony 
of  the  Saxon  confession  and  of  the  Synod  of  Sandomir, 
and  even  that  of  Bucer,  who  said  that  '  the  true  body  and 
'  true  blood  of  Christ  arc  exhibited  and  received  together 
'  with  the  visible  signs  of  bread  and  wine.' 

Read  also  again  the  little  Catechism  that  your  Church 
requires  to  be  learned  by  those  whom  she  is  pre 
paring  for  confirmation  :  when  asked  ;  '  What  is  the  in- 
*  ward  part  or  tiling  signified  ?'  it  is  replied  :  '  The  body 
'  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
'and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.' 

Not  to  mention  the  learned  Jeremy  Collier,  who  lost 
his  situation  for  refusing  to  take  the  test  oath  and  who 
published  his  reason  for  his  refusal :  nor  Samuel  Parker, 
bishop  of  Oxford,  who  would  have  procured  the  abroga 
tion  of  the  test  act  if  the  people  of  his  time  could  have  un 
derstood  and  tasted  the  truth,  that  he  developed  with  as 
much  strength  as  erudition:  the  two  bishops  whose  learning 
and  reputation  procured  for  them  the  honour  of  being 
consulted  by  the  Duchess  of  York  before  her  conversion, 
gave  her  clearly  enough  to  understand  that  they  them 
selves  recognised  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eu 
charist."  In  fine,  Sir,  after  all  the  proofs  I  have  just  laid 
before  you  in  this  letter,  what  ought  to  surprise  you  is, 
not  the  reckoning  amongst  your  able  theologians  zealous 
defenders  of  the  real  presence,  but  the  finding  that  there 
are  afterwards  to  be  discovered  so  many  others  who  have 
rejected  and  combated  a  mystery,  so  positive^  and  so 
certainly  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  and  against  which 
there  cannot  be  reasonably  brought  a  single  passage  of 
the  sacred  books.  You  are  now  in  a  condition  to  judge 
of  it  by  our  answers  to  their  difficulties,  and  the  proofs 
that  will  be  eternally  established  in  favour  of  the  real 
presence,  both  by  the  words  of  the  promise  and  of  the 
institution. 

•  Anton,  de  Dom.  De  Rep.  Eccles.  L.  V.  cap.  VI.  No.  169. 
bSee  the  Declaration  of  the  Duchess  of  York. 
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Transubstuntialion. 

We  have  sliewn,  against  the  reformed  Zuinglians.  Cal- 
vinists  or  Anglicans,  that  a  figurative  sense  cannot  be 
given  to  the  words,  this  in  my  body.  We  are  now  going 
to  shew  against  the  Lutherans,  that  the  literal  sense  that 
must  there  be  admitted,  ana  which  they  admit  with  us, 
necessarily  conducts  to  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 
This  word,  which  is  not  in  scripture,  but  which  the 
Church  has  adopted  to  give  its  doctrine  with  more  pre 
cision,  expresses  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  in 
to  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  the 
literal  sense  most  necessarily  supposes  this  change.  'In 
fact,  what  our  Saviour  blesses  and  distributes  to  his  apos 
tles,  he  assures  them,  when  giving  it  to  them,  that  it  is 
his  body.  Before,  it  was  visibly  bread  and  nothing  else  : 
actually,  after  his  assertion,  it  is  his  body.  A  change 
therefoVe,  has  taken  place;  for  MO  substance  what 
ever  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  remain  what  it  is,  and 
become  another,  because  then  it  would  be  and  would  not 
he  itself  at  the  same  time  :  it  would  be  itself,  having  re 
mained  what  it  was  :  it  would  not  be  itself,  having  be 
come  something  else,  which  is  evidently  absurd. 

Will  it  be  said,  with  Luther,  that  the  bread  having  un 
dergone  no  change,  the  body  is  come  to  be  joined,  or  uni 
ted  to  it  ?  In  that  case,  the  words  of  our  Saviour  are 
changed  ;  and  his  proposition  amounts  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two,  this  is  at  oner  bread  and  my  body,  or  I  his  bread 
is  also  mi/  <'>odi/.  The  literal  sense  of  the  v.-mds  is  mani 
festly  abandoned  by  explaining  them  in  this  manner,  or 
rather  the  words  are  not  explained  at  all,  but  others  are 
substituted  in  their  place.  Who  in  fact  does  not  see 
that,  this  is  ir.y  body,  and  this  bread  is  also  my  body,  are 
two  different  propositions?  Moreover  this  latter  is  in 
every  respect  opposed  to  the  grammatical  expression  of 
the  phrase.  Our  Saviour  did  not  say,  this  bread,  but 
this,  employing  an  indefinite  term,  a  demonstrative  neu 
ter  pronoun,  which  interpreters  render  by  hoc.  Now  the 
neuter  pronoun  cannot  refer  to  bread,  which  is  of  another 
gender  ;  it  must  then  refer  to  the  body,  or  be  taken  in 
general  to  denote  indistinctly  the  object  that  our  Saviour 
was  holding  in  his  hand  :  and  then  the  literal  sense  is, 
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</M'S,  that  is  to  say  what  T  hold  in  my  hand,  is  my  body-, 
but  in  no  wise  this  bread  i*  my  body.  The  rules  of  gram- 
mer  could  not  permit  it,  neither  does  good  sense  admit  of 
it :  for  bread,  remaining  such,  cannot  be  the  body  :  it  is 
one  or  the  other,  but  not  both  one  and  the  other  at  once: 
there  is  therefore  necessarily  a  change  of  the  bread  into 
the  body,  that  these  words,  tliis  is  my  body,  may  be  found 
true  to  the  letter.  Again,  the  words  of  institution  are 
explicit  on  the  subject  :  '  He  took  bread,  says  St.  Paul," 
and  giving  thanks  broke  and  said  :  '  Tnke.  ye  and  eat,  (his 
1  is  my  body,  which  ah  II  be  delivered  for  you  ;'  and  St. 
Matthew  :b  '  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood  of 
'the  new  Testament  which  shall  be  shed  for  you.'0  Je 
sus  Christ  gives  to  his  apostles  the  b«,dy  which  was  go 
ing  to  be  delivered,  the  blood,  which  was  going  to  be  shed : 
and  most  certainly  there  was  no  mixtuie  of  bread  in  the 
body  that  was  going  to  be  delivered. 

The  Calvinists  have  percehed  this  as  well  as  ourselves. 
They  have  felt  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  bread  : 
but  this  change,  according  to  them,  is  not  real,  it  is  only 
moral.  For  them,  fiom  ordinary  aliment,  the  bread  be 
comes  the  figure  of  the  bodv.  and  the  words  signify,  this 
is  the  figure  of  my  body.  This  opinion  is  absolutely  in 
admissible,  as  we  have  proved  in  the  Hrst  part,  and  the 
Lutherans  join  with  us  in  shewing  them  that  they  must 
absolutely  adhere  to  the  literal  sense.  Ln  their  turn  the 
Calvinists  here  unite  with  us  against  the  Lutherans,  and 
demonstrate  to  them  that  their  defending  the  literal  sense 

"I.  Corinth,  ch.  XI.  v.  21.  h  Ch.  XXVI.  v.  56,  ?7. 
fc  These  word  addressed  exclusively  to  the  apo.'.tles  and  their- 
successors,  could  m  ver  establish  for  all  the  faithful  the  divine 
precept  of  communion  under  both  kinds  II  might  be  collected 
more  speciously  from  the  VI.  chapter  of  St  John.  But  i"when 
we  ha-e  proved  that  Jesus  Christ  is  entirely  under  each  kind, 
we  receive  him  entirely  under  that  of  bread:  and  then  ii  is  true  to 
say:  '  Unless  you  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  rm  blood  you  shall  not 
4  have  life  eternal  in  you  :'  for  in  eating  the  body,  we  drink  al 
so  the  blood.  2"  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  inform  us  of  this  in  this 
very  discourse.  He  says,  verse  51 :  '  If  any  man  cat  of  this  bread, 
'he  shall  live  for  ever;'  and  verse  ;  9,  'lie  that  eateth  thia 
'bread  shall  live  for  ever;'  where  we  see  the  promise  of  eter 
nal  life  attached  to  the  manducatbn  of  bread  alone,  that  is  of 
the  body. 
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must  load  them  to  transtibstantiation,  and  to  acknow 
ledge  that  dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  they  bor 
row  from  her  the  arguments  they  employ  against  the  Lu 
therans  on  this  question,  I  will  press  them  into  mv  ser 
vice  fur  the  purpose  of  laying  those  arguments  before  you. 
Our  pnmfs  may  perhaps  appear  stronger  to  you  when 
coming  from  their  mouths.  At  least,  bv  bringing  them 
on  the  stage  one  after  another,  you  \vill  find  it  more  sin 
gular  and  striking  to  hear  the  Calvlnistft  prove  to  the  Lu 
therans  the  Cathulic  dogma. 

Let  us  produce  first  the  great  enemy  of  the  real  pre 
sence.  Zuinglius  speaks  out  plainly  upon  this  point  in 
liis  reply  to  lidlicanus:  '  Certainly  (says  he)0  if  we  take 
'the  word  iff  in  its  literal  signification,  those  who  follow 

*  the  Pope  are  right,  and  we  must  believe  that  the  bread 
'isilcsh.'     That  is  to  say,   according  to  Zuinglius,  the 
simple  and  literal  sense  of  Ihcse  words,  tins  in  my  body, 
necessarily  includes  transubstantiation.    He  has  recourse 
to  the  same  argument  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Sup 
per,11   *  If  we  explain  without  figure  the  word  is,  in  the 

sentence  this  is  jny  both),  it  is  impossible  that  the  sub 
stance  ot  bread  should  not  be  changed  into  the  substance 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that,  thus   what  before 
was  bread  is  no  longer  bread.     Fieri  nequit  quin  panis 
subiitantia  in  sipam  carnis  substantiam  convertatur.  Pa 
nis  ergo  am  pi  i  us  non  est,  qui  antea  panis  erat. '     He  ex 
presses  himself  moreover  in  the  same  manner,  in  a  work 
against  Luther  :  •  If  the  word  this  marks  the  bread,  and 
4  no  figure  can  be  tolerated  in  these  words,  it  follows  that 

*  the  bread  becomes  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
'what  v.as  bread,  on  a  sudden  is  made  the  body  of  Jesus 
4  Christ.     Jam  panis  transit  in  corpus  Chi  i  .a,  ei  est  cor- 

*  pus  subito,  quod  jam  panis  erat/"     He  had  said   to  him 
a  little  before  :  '  If  you  obstinately  persist  in  not  receir- 
4  ing  the  figure,  it  follows  that  the  Pope  is  right  iiyparing 
4  that  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  body  of  Jesus'Christ.' 

Beza  maintains  against  the  Lutherans  in  the  confe 
rence  of  Monbelliard,  that  of  the  two  explications  which 
confine  themselves  to  the  literal  sense  *  that  of  tiie  catho- 

*  lies  departs  less  from  the  words  of  institution,  if  they 

•  Fol.  26 1 .     b  Fol.  275     c  Excg  against  Luther,  p.  336. 
VOL.  I.  21* 
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'are  to  be  expounded  word  for  word.'*  And  he  proves 
it  thus:  'the  advocates  for  transubstantiation  say,  that, 
'by  virtue  of  these  divine  words,  what  before  was  bread, 
•having  changed  its  substance,  becomes  instantly  the  ve- 
4  rv  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  the  proposition 

*  this  is  my  body  may  thus  be  correct:  whereas  the  ex- 
'  position  of  the  advocates  for  consubstantiation  saying 
'  that  the  words  this  is  my  body,  signify  my  body  is  es- 
'sentially,  within,  ivith,  or  under  this  bread,  does  not 
'declare  what  the  bread  has  become,  nor  what  it  is  that 
'is  the  body,  but  merely  where  the  body  is.'    This  proof 
is  striking  and  decisive.     For  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  says 
this  is  my  body,  declares  that  such  an  object  is  his  body, 
whereas  in  Luther's  explication  he  declares  where  his  bo 
dy  is,  within,  with,  or  under  the  bread  ;  but  in  no  wise 
what  his  body  is-     '  It  is  clear  (observes  Bossuet  on  this 
'passage)  that  Jesus  Christ  having  taken  bread  to  make 
'something  of  it,  was  bound  to  declare  to  us  what  it  was 

*  he  wished  to  make  it :  and  it  is  not  less  evident  that  this 
'bread  became  what  the  Almighty  wished  it  to  be  made. 
'Now  these  words  shew  that  he  wished  to  make  it  his  bo- 

*  dy,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  understood:  because 
<he  said  (his  is  my  body.     If  then  this  bread  did  not  be 
come  his  body  in  figure,  it  became  so  in  eil'ect:  and  we 

'must  necessarily  admit  either  the  change  in  figure  or 
'  the  change  in  substance.  Thus  by  merely  attending 
'  with  simplicity  to  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  must 
*pass  to  the  doctrine  ot  the  Church:  and  Beza  is  right  in 

*  saying  that  it  has  fewer  inconveniences,  as  far  as  relates 

*  to'the  manner  of  speaking,  than  that  of  the  Lutherans, 
'  that  is,  the  literal  sense  is  better  preserved  by  it.'b 

Hospinian  every  where  makes  the  same  acknowledg 
ment,  as  when  he  says,  in  refuting  a  work  of  Luther's  : 
'  If  we  must  exclude  all  figure  from  the  words  of  Jesus 
'  Christ,  the  opinion  of  those  who  follow  the  Pope  is  cor- 
'rect.'0  The  same  author,  as  well  as  o:tker  defenders  of 
the  figurative  sense,  remark  with  much  correctness  against 
Luther,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  say  my  body  is  here, 
or  my  body  is  under  this  and  with  this  ;  or,  this  contains 

*  Conferences  de  Mon'obel,  Geneva,  1587,  p.  52. 
*  Histo.y  of  the  Variations,  Book  II.  No.  32.—'  Fol.  49, 
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ray  body  ;  but  simply,  this  is  my  body.  Whence  it  fol 
lows  that  he  in  no  wise  wished  to  give  his  disciples  a 
substance  which  contains  or  accompanies  his  body,  but 
his  body  without  mixture  of  iiny  foreign  substance. 

Calvin  frequently  insists  upon  this  same  truth  ;*  but 
not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  particular  authorities,  let  us 
listen  to  an  entire  synod  of  Zuinglius  :  that  of  Czeuger 
in  Poland,  related  in  the  Geneva  collection.  This 
synod  demonstrates  that  the  consubstantiation  of  the 
Lutherans  is  indefensible,  '  because,  says  the  synod, 
'  as  the  rod  of  Moses  could  not  have  become  a  serpent 
•without  transubstantiation,  ami  as  the  water  was  not 
'blood  in  Egypt,  nor  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana 
'without  a  change:  so  in  like  manner  the  bread  of  the 
'Lord's  Supper  cannot  be  substantially  the  bod}'  of  Jesus 
4  Christ,  if  not  changed  into  his  flesh,  by  losing  the  form 
'  and  the  substance  of  bread."1  Let  us  say  with  Jiossuet,6 
that  good  Sense  dictated  this  decision.  In  fact,  the 
bread  remaining  such,  can  no  more  be.  the  body  of  our 
Saviour,  than  the  rod,  remaining  a  rod,  could  be  a  ser 
pent,  or  than  the  water  remaining  water  could  be  blood 
in  Egypt,  and  wine,  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana. 

Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  ^pite  of 
the  bitterness  and  vehemence  of  Luther  and  his  follow, 
ers  against  transubstantiation,  they  did  not  entertain  so 
terrible  an  idea  of  it  in  the  beginning.  The  simplicity 
of  the  words,  which  has  always  induced  them  to  preserve 
the  dogma  of  the  real  presence,  for  a  long  time  kept 
them  in  the  belief  of  the  change  of  substance 

Luther  commenced  by  teaching  it  most  positively  in 
the  following  terms  ;"  '  Every  action  of  Christ  is  au 

•Inst.  B.  IV.  ch.  XVII.  No.  30.— b  Syn.  Czeit.  tit.  Corna  in 
Sjn.  Geneven,  parti. — c  Hist,  de  Variations,  liv.  II.  No.  33. 

d'Omnem  Christ!  actionem,  nostrum  esse  instructionem,  ut 
'  ipsemet  dixit.  Exemplum  dedi  vobis  ut,  quemadmodum  ego 
1  feci  vobis  ita  et  vos  f'aciatis.  Hoc  facile,  inquit,  in  rr,ei  memo- 
•riani.  Quod  est,  hoc  facite  ?  nonne  hoc  quod  ego  mod 6  facio 

•  vobiscum  ?  Quid   autem   facit  f  panem  accipit,  et   verbo  quo 

*  dicit,  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  nnitat  in  corpus  siium,  et  ilat  man- 
•ducandum    discipulis.'      Vol    II.   p.    253.  edit.    VVittemberj. 
1562." 
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1  instruction  for  us,    as  he  himself  has  told  us:    I  have 

*  given  you  an  example  that  as   I  have  done,    so  you   do 
4  also.     Do  this  in  commemoration  of  me,  said  he.   What 
'  is  the  meaning-  of  do  this  ?    Is  it  not  what  I  have  just 
'  been  doing,  with  you  ?     But  what  does  he  do  ?  he  takes 
4  bread  and  by   thia    word,    I  his  is  my   body^  he  changes 

*  it  into  his  body,   and   gives   it  to  his  disciples  to  eat.' 
But  soon  after  Luther   changes  his  own  doctrine,    and 
proposes  another  quite   difierenl,  still    however  leaving 
his  followers  to  adopt  which  of  the  two  they  pleased. 

'  I  permit,    says    he,   that  each  one  may  hold  which 

<  opinion  he  pleases Let  each  one  know  that  he  is 

'  free,  without  endangering  his  salvation,  to  embrace  which 
'  of  the  two  he  pleases.'3  He  had  so  little  aversion  to  the 
catholic  belief  upon  this  change  of  the  substance,  that 
he  himself  declares  that  his  only  reason  for  rejecting  it 
was  because  he  was  so  much  pressed  to  receive  it.b  He 
was  even  content  that  it  should  be  inserted  and  clearly 
drawn  out  by  Melanchton  first  in  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burgh,  and  then  in  the  apology." 

a  Capt.  ile  bn.  t.  II.  edit.  Int.  sen.  fol.  277. 

b  We  may  suppose,  without  fear  of  calumny,  that  his  subse 
quent  obstinacy  in  rejecting-  the  change  of  the  substance,  was 
nearly  connected  with  his  design  of  injuring  the  Pope  and  the 
Church,  since  he  acknowledges  that  this  motive  had  caused  him 
to  wish  that  it  were  in  his  power  to  get  rid  of  the  real  presence  : 
we  know  also  of  a  similar  avowal  of  his  on  communion  under 
both  kinds  :  '  If  a  council  were  to  ordain  or  permit  both  kinds, 
'  to  spite  the  council  we  would  receive  but  one,  or  neither 
'  one  nor  the  other.'  Tom.  Ill  Jen.  germ.  274. 

'  And  that  I  may  not  be  taxed  with  ingratitude  to  the  lessons 
'of my  master  Henry,  I  change  my  sentiments:  I  transitb- 
'  stanliute  my  opinion,  and  I  say  :  1  formerly  declared  that  it 
'mattered  little  that  people  entertained  such  sentiments  on 
'transubstantiation  ;  now  that  I  have  seen  such  splendid  and 
'  excellent  reasons  from  the  champion  of  the  sacraments,  it  is  no 
'longer  so.  I  pronounce  him  to  be  impious  and  a  blasphemer 
'  whosoever  admits  a  change  in  the  bread:  and  him  catholic 
'  and  pious,  whosoever  says,  with  Paul :  The  bread  that  we 
*  break  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Chml.  Anathema  to  him  that 
«  shall  say  otherwise  or  who  shall  attempt  to  change  an  iota,  a 
« syllable,  (a)' 

(o)  Luther  against  Henry  Ki»£  of  England,  om.  II  edit,  de 
Witt,  an  1546,  p.  367. 
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Here  is  a  literal  translation  of  (he  10(h  article  of  the 
Confession,  such  as  it  was  presented  to  the  Diet.  '  Con 
cerning  the  Lord's  supper,  we  teach  that  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  JL-SUS  Christ  are  Inilv  present  under  the 
species  of  bread  and  wine  :  that  thev  are  distributed  and 
received  :  for  this  reason  we  condemn  the  opposite  doc 
trine."1 

A  vtar  after  this  authentic  confession  had  been  pre 
sented  at  Augsburgh.  Melanchton  f'nund  himself  obliged 
to  write  a  defence  of  it,  which  was  equally  approved  and 
signed  by  all  the  Lutheran  states.1-  In  it  he  still  more 
clearly  establishes  the  change  of  the  substance,  in  these 
words  ;  4  \Ve  find  that  not  only  the  Roman  Church  main- 
Mains  the  corporal  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  the 
'  Greek  Church  also  maintains  it  at  the  present  day,  and 
'has  maintained  it  in  ancient  times.  This  we  may  dis- 
'  cover  from  their  canon  of  the  mass,  in  which  the  Priest 
'publicly  prays  that  the  bread  may  be  changed  and  may 
•become  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  Vulgarius,  an 
'esteemed  author,  clearly  says  that  the  bread  is  not  a 
*  figure  only,  but  that  it  is  changed  into  flesh.'  These 
two  passages  extracted  from  two  acts,  solemnly  approv 
ed  of  by  all  the  party,  evidently  shew  that  the  Lutherans, 
commenced  by  admitting  transubstantiation  in  expres 
sions,  and  even  by  going  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  con 
trary  doctrine.  We  know  that  Melanchton  was  then 
seeking  to  draw  the  principles  of  reform  near  to  those  of 
the  Church,  and  to  present  to  the  deist  as  much  confor 
mity  as  possible  between  the  two.  Terhaps  people  may 
now  feel  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  authenticity  of 
these  two  passages  :  I  grant  that  the  first  was  notably  al 
tered,  ten  years  after  the  first  edition  of  ihe  Confession 
of  faith,  and  that  the  second  has  been  totally  retrenched 
in  later  editions  of  the  Apology.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  establishing  the 
authenticity  of  them  both. 

1°  Count  de  Kollonitch  bishop  of  Winstadr,  reprinted 
three  German  copies  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  ta 
ken  from  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  These  three 

»  Confess.  Jttgns.,  1530.  b  «9pol :  Conf.  .litff.  .iut.  4  de  sac. 
in  Expiicat.  10  art. 
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copies,  although  printed  at  different  times,  and  differing 
in  many  parts,  are  word  for  word  the  same  upon  the  10th 
article,  of  which  I  have  given  the  literal  translation." 

2°  The  conformity  of  this  compilation  with  the  passage 
in  the  defence  renders  its  authenticity  more  probable,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  passage  of  the  defence  is  itself  authen 
tic  :  and  we  shall  see  lower  down  that  the  Lutherans 
grant  it  to  be  so. 

3°  It  is  certain  from  Sleiden"  and  Melanchton,  as  well 
as  from  Chytrceus0  and  Celestine"  in  their  histories  of 
the  confession  of  Augsburgh,  that  the  catholics  made  no 
objection  to  the  10th  article,  in  their  refutation  of  the 
confession,  produced  by  order  of  Charles  V.  Now  His 
not  less  certain  that  they  would  have  opposed  it,  if  in 
stead  of  the  articles  mentioned  above,  most  conformable 
to  our  dogma,  they  had  discovered  the  one  so  contradic 
tory,  that  was  afterwards  substituted  in  those  words, 
'That  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  body  and  the  blood  of 
4  Jesus  Christ  are  given  to  us  with  the  bread  and  wine.' 

4°  Hospiriiari,  a  celebrated  minister,  maintains  that 
this  confession  must  be  the  original,  because  it  is  the  one 
found  in  the  edition  of  1530,  published  at  Wittemberg, 
the  cradle  of  Lutheranism,  and  the  usual  abode  of  Lu 
ther  and  Melanchton.  He  says  that  the  article  was  af 
terwards  changed,  on  account  of  its  favouring  transub- 
stantiation  too  much,  by  specifying  that  the  body  and 
blood  are  received,  not  with  the  substance,  but  under  the 
species  of  the  bread  and  wine.  Schlussenburg,  a  Luthe 
ran  writer6  makes  no  difficulty  of  accusing  Melanchton 
himself  of  having  changed  his  10th  article  of  the  confes 
sion,  from  the  leaning  he  afterwards  discovered  towards 
the  opinion  of  the  reformed. 

As  for  the  passage  from  the  Apology,  it  was  so  inti 
mately  connected  with  that  of  the  confession,  that  it  could 
no  longer  subsist  after  the  essential  alteration  which  the 

I  read  this  fact  in  the  controversial  letters  containing  the 
motives  that  determined  his  Highness  Prince  Frederic,  count- 
palatine,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to 'become  a  Catholic,  by  Father 
Francis  SeerdorfF  who  asserts  that  he  wrote  with  the  three  co 
pies  before  him.— Manheim.  1749,  vol.  II.  p.  100. 

b  Sleid.    Confess,  ad  art.   10.         c  Cliytroeus,  Hist.  con/.  Jng. 
*Cd.  His.  Conf.  aug-.,  t.  III.         «  Lib.  U,  Theol.  Calv.  art.  10. 
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other  had  undergone.  Consequently  they  got  a  new  edi 
tion  of  the  Apology  to  be  published  by  the  same  printer," 
and  instead  of  taking  the  pains  to  change  the  article,  they 
suppressed  it  entirely.  The  discovery  of  this  fraud  pro 
duced  many  complaints,  to  which  it  was  coldly  replied 
that  the  article  was  not  worth  preserving.  Heshusius 
disapproved  of  conduct  so  dishonest,  and  declared  that 
he  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  (he  error  publicly 
confuted,  rather  than  have  given  occasion  to  most  unfa 
TOO rable  impressions,  by  suppressing  it  with  secrecy  and 
fraud.6 

Grotius,  who  so  well  understood  the  spirit  of  Protest- 
anifim, -expresses  himself  as  follows  :  *  It  is  incontestable 
'  that  according  to  the  Fathers,  and  a  great  number  of 
'Protestants,  with  the  signs  is  presented  to  us  the  thing 
'  itself  (in  the  Eucharist),  but  in  a  manner  imperceptible 

k  to  our  senses.    Thus  taught  F.ucer  and  others To 

'  speak  my  sentiments  on  the  subject,  I  think  that  all  our 
'great  disputants  understand  perfectly  well  what  the  an- 
'cient  Church  teaches,  and  what  the  Greek  and  Latin 
'  Churches  still  teach  :  but  they  pretend  to  know  nothing 

*  of  it,  that  they  may  have  subject  for  declamation  before 
4  those  who  are  led  more  by  the  senses  of  the  body  than 
'by  those  of  the  mind.'e 

Molanus,  the  learned  Abbe  of  Lokkum,  in  the  project 
for  the  reunion  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  the 
confession  of  Augsburgh,  speaks  in  the  manner  follow 
ing  :  '  Drejerus,  Professor  at  Koningsberg,  admits  here, 
'  in  a  certain  sense,  a  substantial  change.  I  would  not 

*  vouch  for  this  doctrine;  but  I  should  think  that  I  said 
'nothing  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  by  supposing 
<that  by  the  words  of  institution,  there  is  produced  in 
'  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  in  the  consecration  a  certain  mys- 
'  terious  change,   in  which  is  veritied,  in  an  indiscovera- 
'  ble  manner,  this  proposition,  so  common  in  the  Fathers, 
'  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  catholics 
4  must  then  be  entreated,  without  entering  upon  the  ques- 
'tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  change  of  the  bread  and 
« wine  in  the  Eucharist  is  effected,  to  be  satisfied  with 

»  Valent.  Eritroeusintab.  august,  confess.  b  In  commentari- 
olo  depress.  Christiin  ccena-  Votum pro  pate,  p.  51. 
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*  saying  with  us  (and  assuredly  they  would  be  satisfied 
'  with  it    that  this  manner  is  incomprehensible  and  inex- 
'plicable  :  and  yet  such,  as  that  by  a  secret  and  adrnira- 
'  ble  change  of  "the  bread  it  becomes  the  body  of  Jesus 
'Christ:  and  we  must  also  entreat  the  Protestants,  to 
'  whom  that  might  appear  a  novelty,  to  make  no  scruple 
'in  saying,  after  the  example  of  1  he  first  reformers,  that 
'  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  anil  the  wine  his 
'blood,  because  these  propositions  were  formerly  so  uni- 

*  versal  that  scarcely  can  an  ancient  writer  be  found  who 

*  has  not  made  use  of  them.'" 

The  same  pious  and  learned  Abbe  expresses  himself 
elsewhere  in  these  terms :  k  I  say  that  the  body  of  Jesus 

*  Christ  is  precisely  and  substantially  the  same  upon  the 
'altar,  as  in  heaven  and  upon  the  cross,  but  that  it  is 
'there  in  a  different  manner.     It  was  on  the  cross  in  a 
'natural  and  bloody  manner  ;  it  is  in  heaven  in  a  visible 
'  and  glorious  manner  ;  whereas  on  the  altar  it  is  in  an  in- 

*  visible,  unbloody  and  accessible  manner  :  but  it  is  al- 
'  ways  the  same  body.     I  acknowledge  therefore  with  the 
'  Fathers  of  the  eastern  and  western  Churches,  the  real 
'  change  operated   in    the  Eucharist,   expressed   by  the 
'  words  transmutation,  transelementation,  transubstantia- 
'  tion  ;  which  signifies  that  after  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
'  have  been  pronounced,  there  is  found  truly  on  the  altar, 
'by  virtue  of  the  union  with  the  sensible  species,  what 
'  was  not  (here  before,  I  mean  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ."1 

Such  is  the  explanation  given  by  a  profound  theologian 
attached  to  the  confession  of  Augsburgh,  who  had  no  in 
tention  of  giving  oflence  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist. 
He  thought,  and  with  great  reason,  according  to  what 
we  have  brought  forward,  that  the  change  of  the  substance 
accorded  with  the  ancient  principles  of  Lutheranism  laid 
down  at  the  diet  in  the  solemn  confession  of  its  belief. 
Would  to  God  that  those  who  at  the  present  day  belong 

11  (Euvres  posthumes  de  JSossuet,  torn.  I,  p.  95,  Edit,  in  4°  .  Am- 
sterdam,  1 763. 

b  The  result  of  a  conference  touching  the  Eucharist  agitated 
between  some  religions  and  M.  Molanus,  abb£  of  I.okkum.  I 
regret  that  1  cannot  cite  the  whole  of  it  at  length.  Let  mere- 
commend  you  to  read  the  whole  of  it,  in  this  same  volume  of 
Bossuet. 
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to  the  same  communion  would  regulate  their  sentiments 
according  to  the  same  principles  with  the  learned  and 
virtuous  Molanus  !  AVe  might  then  entertain  great 
er  hopes  of  the  union  so  much  to  be  desired  by  the  up 
right  and  well  disposed  of  both  parties. 

In  addition  to  these  favourable  sentiments  of  the  Lu 
therans  and  Calvinists,  we  have  some  testimonies  of  your 
own  countrymen  in  our  favour.  Bishop  Forbes  acknow 
ledges  the  possibility  of  transuhsfantiation  in  the  follow 
ing  terms  ;  '  There  is  too  much  temerity  and  danger  in 
'  the  assertion  of  many  protestants  who  refuse  to  God  the 

<  power  of  transubstantiating ;  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ. 
4 Every  one  allows,  it  is  true,  that  what  implies  contra- 
'diciion  cannot  be  done.     But  as.no  individual  person 

*  knows  with  certainty  the  essence  of  each  tiling,  and  in 
4  consequence  what  does  or  does  not  imply  contradiction, 
'  it  is  an   evident  temerity  for  any  one"  whomsoever  to 

<  place  bounds  to  the  power  of  God.     I  approve  of  the 
'  opinion  of  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg,  who  are  not 

*  afraid  to  avow  that  God  has  power  to  change  the  bread 
'and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

Thorntlike  allows  of  the  change,  and  tells  us  in  plain 
terms  that  'the  elements  are  really  changed  from  ordi- 
'nary  bread  and  wine,  into  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
4  mysteriously  present,  as  in  a  sacrament:  and  this  by 
4  virtue  of  the  consecration,  and  in  no  wise  by  the  faith 

*  of  the  receiver.'* 

Bishop  Montague  declares  b  that  the  change  is  pro 
duced  by  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  In  support 
of  this  assertion,  he  cites  passages  from  St.  Cyril  of  Je 
rusalem,  from  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  from  St.  Cyprian 
and  St.  Ambrose  :  he  translates  the  expressions  emploved 
by  these  Fathers,  by  the  words  transmutation  and  trans- 
element  ation.  Still  after  having  confessed  the  change 
produced  by  the  consecration,  after  asserting  that  it  waa 
recognised  by  the  primitive  Church,  he  changes  sides  and 
concludes  by  declaring  against  transubstantiation.' 

•  Epi.  lis  3,  c.  V.     »  Appeal.,  ch.  XXXI. 

•From  all  appearance  he  would  have  returned  to  it.  This 
learned  man  thought  almost  in  every  thing  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  which,  it  is  said,  he  would  have  united  himself,  if 

VOL.  I.  22 
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Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  defends  and  proves 
it,  as  follows :  '  In  the  first  place  then  it  is  evident  to  all 
'  men,  that  are  but  ordinarily  conversant  in  ecclesiastical 
' learning,  that  the  ancient  'Fathers,  from  age  to  age  as- 
'  serted  the  real  and  substantial  presence  in  very  high  and 
*  expressive  terms.  The  Greeks  stiled  it,  METABOLE, 

<  METARRIIUTHMISIS,  METASKEUASMOS,  METAPOIESIS,  ME- 

'TASTOICHEIOSIS.  And  the  Latins  agreeable  with  the 
'Greeks,  Conversion,  Transmutation,  Transfot  motion, 

<  Transfiguration,    Trcmselementation,    and     at  length 
'  Transubstantiation :  By  all  which  they  expressed  no- 

<  thing  more  nor  less  than  '  the  real  and  substantial  Pre- 
'  sence  in  the  Eucharist."1    The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  well 
aware  that  tran substantiation  not  only  supposes  the  real 
presence  but  is  actually  the  foundation  of  it,  since,  by 
virtue  of  the  words,  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  could  not  be  found  in  the  Eucharist,  unless  it  had 
taken  tlie  place  of  the  substance  of  the  bread.     '  Thus  far 
'proceeded  the  old  Church  of  England,  which  as  it  was 
'  banished,  so  it  was  restored  with  the  crown.     But  by 
'  reason  of  the  interval  of  twenty  years  between  the  re- 
'bellion  and  restitution  there  arose  a  new  generation  of 

'  divines  that  knew  not  Joseph. " ....  In  short, if  they 

'  own  a  real  Presence,  we  see  from  the  premises  how  little 
1  the  controversie  is  between  that  and  Transubstantiation, 
'  as  it  is  truly  and  ingeniously  understood  by  all  the  re- 
'  formed  Churches.     If  they  do  not,  they  disown  the  doc- 

his  death  which  happened  in  1641,  had  not  prevented  him  from 
executing  this  resolution.  Four  years  later,  the  same  cause  un 
fortunately  upset  the  same  project  of  a  character  still  more  ce 
lebrated  for  his  learning  and  genius.  Grotius,  on  quitting  Pans, 
confided  to  his  learned  and  worthy  friend  M.  Bignon,  that  on 
his  return  from  Sweden,  where  he  was  going  to  settle  his  af 
fairs,  he  would  give  himself  exclusively  up  to  the  affair  of  his 
salvation,  and  would  unite  himself  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
was  returning  and  had  already  reached  Rostock,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  sickness  which  deprived  him  of  life,  the  Church 
of  a  valuable  conquest,  and  the  world  of  a  memorable  example. 
The  fact  is  positively  asserted  by  M.  Arnauld,  who  had  it  from 
M.  Rignon  himself.  We  know  that  Father  Petau  upon  hearing 
of  hie  death,  celebrated  mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

«  Bishop  Parker's  reasons  for  abrogating  the  Test,  page  13, 
Oct.  30.  an.  1678.  printed  an.  1688,  London.     *  Page  62. 
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'  trine  both  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church 
'  Catholick*  and  then  if  they  own  only  a  figurative  Pre- 
i  scnce  (and  it  is  plain  they  own  no  o/W)'they  stand  con- 
*demnedof  Heresie  by  almost  all  (lie  Churches  in  the 
'Christian  world  :  and  if  this  be  the  thins;  pretended  to 
'  be  set  up  (as  it  certainly  is  by  the  authors  and  contri- 
'  vers  of  if)  by  renouncing  Transubtitantiittion,  then  the 
'  result  and  bottom  of  the  law  is  under  this  pretence  to 
4  bring  a  new  Heresir  by  laic  into  the  Church  of  England. " 

You  see,  Sir,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
has  found  in  your  country  a  great  number  of  defenders, 
that  of  transubstantiation  has  also  had  its  distinguished 
advocates.  You  have  seen  them  among  the  Lutherans, 
who  in  general  are  now  become  its  declared  enemies  : 
moreover,  (what  indeed  you  yourself  must  be  convinced 
of)  even  at  the  present  day,  the  persons  most  attached  to 
the  confession  of  Augsburgh  and  to  their  first  reformers 
may  still,  without  injury  to  their  principles,  enter  com 
pletely  into  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Kucharist,  after 
the  example  of  the  pious  and  learned  Hanoverian,  the 
Abbe  of  Lokkum.  You  have  heard  the  Lutherans  prove 
•with  us  to  the  Calvinists  that  it  was  impossible  to  admit 
the  figurative  sense,  and  not  hold  to  the  literal  sense: 
and  the  Calvinists,  joining  us  afterwards,  in  proving  like 
us  to  the  Lutherans  that  the  literal  sense  ought  no  less 
necessarily  to  conduct  them  to  the  change  of  the  sub 
stance.  Thus  you  have  seen  them  alternately  ranged 
under  the  catholic  standard,  victoriously  attaching  one 
another  with  the  arms  they  borrowed  from  us,  and  the 
Church  triumphing  in  turns  from  the  blows  and  the  de 
feats  they  mutually  inflicted  upon  each  other. 

I  will  here  spare  you  the  detail  of  the  grammatical  ca 
vils  invented  bv  the  Calvinists  to  authorise  the  figurative 
sense  against  the  change  of  substance.  I  know  what 
bickering  they  have  borrowed  from  the  rules  of  grammar, 
which  have  been  as  incorrectly  forged  as  applied  by  them 
to  each  of  the  words,  thin  in  my  body.  I  know  also  that 
they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  refuted,  after 
having  been  so  completely  refuted  by  M.  Nicole,  with, 
that  depth,  correctness  and  clearness  which  distinguish 

a  Pages  65,  66. 
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that  great  controvertist."  They  easily  vanish  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  examples,  of  which  the  Ho 
ly  Scripture  furnishes  us  the  idea  and  the  subject 
Could  not  Moses  have  said  :  This  rod  is  a  serpent,  this 
ivatcr  is  blood?  Could  not  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  marriage 
feast  at  Cana,  have  equally  said  :  This  iwi'er  is  loine? 
and  when  raising  to  life  Lazarus  or  the  only  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nairn,  this  dead  person  is  living?  Would  not 
all  these  propositions  have  been  true  to  the  letter  in 
spite  of  the  pretended  rules  of  grammar  ?  and  would 
the  reformed  ever  succeed  in  demonstrating  to  us  their 
incorrectness,  by  saying  that  if  it  is  a  rod,  it  is  not  re 
ally  a  serpent?  if  it  13  water,  it  is  not  really  blood  or 
wine?  if  they  are  dead  they  are  not  in  reality  living  ? 
Why  persist  obstinately  in  not  seeing,  and  not  acknow 
ledging  that  in  the  mouth  of  God,  or  by  his  order  these 
propositions  operate  what  they  declare?  The  Almighty 
commands,  and  nature  instantly  obeys.  Jesus  Christ 
commands,  and  the  grave  gives  back  its  prey,  and  death 
releases  its  victim.  He  speaks,  and  the  water  has 
changed  its  substance  into  that  of  wine,  and  the  bread: 
its  substance  into  that  of  his  body.11 

But  if  instead  of  the  bread  which  we  perceive,  it  is 
the  substance  of  the  body  that  we  must  believe,  our 
senses  will  have  deceived  us,  you  will  say,  and  their 
testimony,  on  which  reposes  the  certainty  of  the  facts  in 
the  Gospel,  will  then  be  shaken.  No,  Sir,  our  senses 
do  not  deceive  us  here,  for  they  do  not  pronounce  sen 
tence,  they  simply  report ;  and  their  report  is  true  in 
the  Eucharist.  They  tell  us  that  they  there  find  the 

*  See  Defense  tie  laperpetinle  de  la  Foi,  torn.  Ier. 
b  '  Who  can  speak  in  this  manner,  except  him  who  holds  all 
'  things  in  his  hand  ?  who  can  make  himself  be  believed  except 
'  him  to  whom  doing-  and  saying  is  the  same  thing?  My  soul, 
'stop  here  without  idle  discussion  !  believe  as  simply,  as  firmly 
'  as  thy  Saviour  hath  spoken,  and  with  as  much  submission  as 
'he  shewed  authori'.y  and  power.  He  desires  in  faith  the 
'  same  simplicity  as  he  put  into  his  words.  This  is  my  body  ,• 
'  therefore  it  is  his  body.  T/tli  is  my  blood  ;  it  is  therefore  his 
'  blood.  In  the  ancient  manner  of  communicating,  the  Priest 
'said:  the  body  of  Jesus  Ch'ist  and  the  faithful  answered 
4  amen,  it  is  so.  All  was  done,  all  was  said,  all  was  explained 
•  in  three  words,  I  am  silent,  I  believe,  I  adore,  all  is  done,  all 
4  is  said.'  Bossuet,  medit.  sur  I'JSvang.,  juurn.  22e  ( 
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taste,  the  colour,  the  appearance  of  bread,  all  which  is 
there  in  effect-.  It  is  the  mind  which,  from  the  report 
of  the  senses,  judges  and  pronounces  :  at  the  si«ht  of 
the  species  it  would  naturally  and  with  reasorf  con 
clude,  that,  the  substance  of  bread  is  also  there,  if  on 
this  particular  occasion,  it  had  not  been  admonished  to 
check  its  natural  propensity  and  to  reform  its  judgment. 
After  the  instructions  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostles  must 
have  j'idged,  and  all  of  us  after  them,  not  from  what 
they  saw,  but  from  what  they  Isad  heard.  This  is  the 
exception,  it  is  the  only  one.  f.  \cept  in  this  instance, 
and  whenever  there  is  no  reason  from  distance  or  mala 
dy  for  mistrusting  our  sen.-es,  we  otmht  confidently  to 
rely  upon  tin  m,  remembering  that  our  .Saviour  has  him 
self  appe.-'li-'d  to  them  i:i  testimony  of  his  resurrection. 
'  See  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself;  handle 
«  me  and  see :  for  a  spirit  has  not-flesh  and  bones  as  you 
*  see  me  to  have.'11 

It  is  hiiih  time  to  bring  this  long  discussion  to  a  con 
clusion,  in  concluding  it,  I  entreat  the  adversaries  of 
the  real  presence  j  id  of  the  change  of  the  substance, 
candidly  and  conscientiously  to  say,  whether  it  be  the 
text  of  scripture  that  induces  them  to  deny  either  of 
these  dogmas ;  whether,  on  the  contrary,  putting  aside 
every  other  consideration,  the  text  does  not  of  itself 
naturally  conduct  them  to  it:  whether  thev  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  exertion  or  violence  to  turn  it  'from  the  pro 
per  to  the  figurative  sense  :  whether  they  have  not,  with 
a  view  to  sanction  their  supposed  metaphor,  been  obli 
ged  to  bring  all  the  liible  into  requisition,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  extracting  a  few  examples,  which,  after  all,  do 
not  agree  with  the  case  in  question,  and  can  neither 
warrant  them  to  take  the  figurative  sense  nor  save  them 
from  the  natural  energy  of  the  words.  They  must  al 
low.  I  am  intimately  persuaded,  they  must  acknowledge 
that  their  repugnance  to  receive  the  text  in  its  simpli 
city  proceeds  solely  from  the  philosophical  consequences 
it  brings  after  it,  which  frighten  reason  :  a  body  existing 
in  many  places  at  the  sametime  !  the  body  which  su£ 
fered,  which  is  in  heaven,  educetl  to  so  small  a  space 

• Luke  XXIV.  39. 
Voi,.   1.  22* 
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in  the  Eucharist!  bread  and  wine,  according  to  all  ap 
pearance,  and  no  such  thing  in  reality!  who  can  per 
suade  himself  of  this  ?  who  can  believe  it  ?  This  is  the 
ground  of  their  infidelity,  this  is  the  scandal  (hat  deter 
mines  them  against  each  of  these  mysteries  ;  it  is  better 
they  think,  to  resist  the  Scriptures,  better  to  turn  aside 
the  sense  of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  to  admit 
the  sense,  which  they  present  with  all  its  consequences. 

For  my  part,  to  act  with  the  candour  and    good   faith 
I  wish  to 'see  in  them,   I  frankly  admit  these  consequen 
ces.     I  aliow  that  they  are  impenetrable,  and  not  less 
alarming  to  human  comprehension :  they  are  so,    it  is 
true.     But  is  it  less  true  that  Jesus  Christ  promised  that 
he  would  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat,   the  same  flesh  that  he 
would  deliver  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  that  this  flesh 
would  be  meat  indeed  ?    Is  it  less  true  that  in  executing 
his  promise,  and  presenting  the  object   he  held  in   his 
hand,  he  said  :     Take,  eat,  (his  is  my  body  ?    Is  it  less 
true  that  he  had  the  power  to  operate  what  he  asserted, 
and  much  beyond  what  we  can  understand  ?     Is  it  less 
true  that  he  could  not  wish  to  mislead  us  by  fallacious 
expressions,  being  essentially  truth  itself;  that  with  a 
word  he  could  have  made  us  understand  the  figure,  if 
he  had    not  wished  us  to  understand   the  reality  ;  that 
his  goodness  and  his  justice  obliged  him  to  do  it,  since  he 
knew  the  disputes,  the  animosites,  and  the  horrible  schism, 
which  the  cause  of  this  reality  would  one  day  occasion 
in  the  Church  ?     Is  it  less  true  that  it  is   much  more 
sure  and  reasonable  to  mistrust  ourselves  than  him  :  to 
believe  in  simplicity  what  he  has  said  to  us  in  so  simple  a 
manner,  than  to  heap  up  difficulties  for  which,  after  all, 
we  are  no  ways  responsible  ?  Is   it  not  wiser  to  turn 
away  our  eyes  from  them  and  to  fix  them  upon  him  who 
has  spoken  r     We  are  guilty  if  we  do  not  hear  and  be 
lieve  him,    but  we  cannot  be  guilty  if  we  do  not  under 
stand   the  whole    extent  of  his  discourse  ;  for  he  is  as 
infinite  in  his  intelligence  as  we   are  circumscribed  in 
ours.*     He  has  made  known  to  us  his  intention  and  hi* 

11 '  They  must  leave  off  all  their  quibbling1  and  disputing*,  ami 
'  take  whatever  they  find  plainly  revealed  in  the  Gospel ;  re 
membering,   that  though  infinite   wisdom  and  goodness  can 
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will  by  all,  that  language  possesses  the  most  simple, 
most  consistent,  and  intelligible,  so  that  we  cannot  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  natural  and  proper  sense  which  the 
words  present ;  all  the  parts  agree  together,  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  men  to  judge  of  them.  What  is  not  with 
in  their  reach,  and  what  never  can  be  so  here  below,  is 
the  following  up  of  the  consequences  that  result  from  it, 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  this  reality  of  the  pre 
sence  is  effected,  and  comprehending  by  what  invisible 
cause  and  secret  this  change  of  substance  is  operated. 
But  where  has  it  been  learned  that  we  have  a  ri(fht  to 
reject  what  is  easily  conceived,  because  in  its  train  fol 
low  obscurities  which  we  cannot  penetrate  ?  "Where 
fore  do  we  obstinately  resist  what  surpasses  our  com 
prehension,  and  close  our  eyes  to  what  strikes  us  ?  Why- 
do  we  wish  to  give  an  account  to  ourselves  of  that 
which  we  know  to  be  impenetrable  to  our  ideas  ?  Let 
us  not  foolishly  seek  to  overleap  the  boundaries  by  which 
we  are  circumscribed.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  our  Saviour  : 
let  us  rest  lirmly  on  his  word  ;  and  be  assured  that  the 
appearances  of  contradiction  and  impossibilities  which 
confound  us  now  that  we  see  through  the  veil  and  the 
cloud,  will  vanish  from  our  eves,  the  instant  \ve  shall 
contemplate  the  objects  by  the  light  of  celestial  splen 
dour.  Let  us  wait :  we  shall,  each  of  us,  soon  be  there  : 
the  longest  life  is  very  short. 

'  nevor  possibly  oblige  them  to  believe  any  thing1  that  is  real- 
'  ly  absurd  and  contradictory,  or  do  any  thing1  which  is  unrea- 
'  sonable  ;  yet  they  may  be  obliged  to  believe  and  practise 

•  many    things,  which   unconquered    prejudice  may  tell    them 
'are  absurd  and    unreasonable,  and  which    they    may  think  to 

•  be  so,    by  using  themselves  to  judge  of  tlie    ways  of  God  too 
'  much   by  human   rules    and    measures.'       Humphrey  Ditlon, 
Discourse  on  the   Resurrection.   Part  I.  sect.  4.  p.    15.  second 
edit.  London :  1714. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Examination  of  tradition  upon  the  Eucharist. 

I  HAVE  engaged  myself,  Sir,  to  justify  the  decrees  of 
the  Church  upon  the  Eucharist,  to  shew  you  their  con 
formity  with  the  doctrine  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
transmitted  to  us  in  the  two-fold  deposit  of  the  scrip 
tures  and  tradition.  The  first  of  these  you  have  just 
been  examining,  and  in  it  you  must  have  discovered  the 
principal  dogmas,  which  the  Church  obliges  us  to  believe. 
The  second  is  now  about  to  be  laid  open  before  your  eyes, 
and  in  it  you  will  see  these  same  dogmas  taught  at  all 
times,  and  indubitably  deriving  their  origin  from  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles.  It  is  an  immense  field  to 
pass  over  ;  but  be  not  alarmed  ;  the  ages,  with  which 
above  all  it  will  be  our  business  to  become  well  acquain 
ted,  are  the  most  ancient.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  six  first :  and  by  proceeding  methodically,  we  shall 
avoid  the  confusion  into  which  we  should  otherwise  be 
thrown  by  the  quantity  of  monuments,  facts,  and  pas 
sages,  which  will  successively  present  themselves  to 
BS.  We  will  begin  by  arranging  them  into  two  classes, 
into  general  and  particular  proofs.  The  former  will  bring 
us  acquainted  with  the  belief  of  all  the  Churches  of  the 
world  at  once;  the  latter  will  shew  us  the  testimonies 
separately  given  by  particular  teachers  in  its  favour. 

First  general  proof  draivn  from  the  discipline  of  secrecy. 

Every  person  who  will  pay  any  attention  to  the  his 
tory  ot  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  will  be  struck  with  a 
point  of  discipline  which  I  propose  here  to  investigate 
with  you,  and  which  regards  the  inviolable  secrecy  ob 
served  by  all  the  faithful  on  the  sacraments,  and  especi 
ally  on  that  of  the  altar.  Jesus  Christ  gave  it  as  a  pre 
cept  to  his  disciples,  \vhen  he  commanded  them  under 
figurative  expressions,  not  to  give  that  which  is  holy  to 
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dogs,  nor  to  cast  pearls  before  swine."  When  he  institu 
ted  liis  august  sacrament,  he  would  have  none  but  his 
apostles  for  witnesses  :  and  we  see  that  after  his  exam 
ple  the  apostles  never  celebrated  but  in  secrecy.  The 
scripture  positively  remarks  that  they  met  daily  in  the 
temple,  and  there  prolonged  their  prayers,  but  that  they 
entered  into  the  interior  of  some  private  house  to  partici 
pate  of  the  body  of  the  Lord;"  for  this  undoubtedly  is 
the  signification  of  the  breaking  of  bread,  in  the  style  of 
the  new  testament:  the  first  enigmatical  expression  up 
on  the  Eucharist  that  we  meet  with  in  antiquity  ;  an  ex 
pression  moreover,  which,  while  it  was  well  comprehen 
ded  by  the  Christians,  could  not  be  understood  by  the 
unbelievers.  I  know  that  St.  Paul  has  spoken  more 
openly  and  I  have  myself  quoted  his  words:  but  he  was 
writing  to  the  Corinthians  :  his  letter  was  addressed  and 
entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  clergy  of  this  Church, 
who  read  only  to  the  faithful  those  passages,  which  were 
forbidden  to  those  who  were  not  of  the  number  of  the  faith 
ful.  We  must  say  as  much  for  the  passage  in  which  St. 
Ignatius  speaks  with  more  clearness  of  the  Eucharist  in 
his  epistle  to  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna. 

In  ancient  times  the  sacraments  were  designated  un 
der  the  general  name  of  'mysteries,  which  signifies  things 
hidden.  They  were  administered  in  private  assemblies, 
after  sending  out  all  those  who  were  not  initiated-  Un 
til  the  time  of  the  celebration  it  was  permitted  to  the  ca 
techumens,  the  strangers,  and  even  the  unbelievers  to  re 
main.  They  assisted  at  the  prayers,  and  the  lessons  that 
were  read  from  the'old  testament  by  lectors,  from  the  new, 
by  priest  or  deacons.  They  could  moreover  hear  the  ex 
planation  of  the  scripture,  reserved  to  the  bishops,  some 
times,  but  rarely,  delegated  by  them  to  a  priest.  In  these 
homelies  or  public  explanations  of  the  scripture,  the 
preacher  was  exceedingly  cautious  not  to  speak  of  the 
mysteries,  or  if  his  subject  obliged  him  to  make  allusion  to 
them,  he  did  it  with  extreme  reserve,  covering  the  doc 
trine  under  enigmatical  terms,  that  it  might  not  be  un 
derstood  by  the  catechumens  or  the  pagans.  '  We  do 
(  not  speak  clearly  of  the  mysteries  before  the  catechu- 

•St.  Mattli.  ch.  VII.— "Acts,  cli.  II.  v.  42,  46. 
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'  mens,  said  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  :  but  we  are  often 
'constrained  to  use  obscure  expressions,  in  order  that, 
'making  ourselves  well  understood  by  the  instructed 
'  faithful,  those  who  are  not  so  may  not  receive  injury 
'from  it.'a  St.  Ambrose  says  also,  'that  if  he  had 
'  spoken  of  the  sacraments,  it  would  have  been,  not  to 
'instruct  them  in  them,  but  to  make  a  discovery  of  them 
'by  a  kind  of  treachery.'"  Nothing  is  more  common  in" 
St.  Chrysostom  than  this  manner  of  speaking:  '  The  in 
itiated  alone  know  it :  the  mystics  are  instructed  in  it. 
'I  would  wish,  says  he  again,  to  speak  out  clearly  upon 
'baptism;  but  I  dare  not  on  account  of  those  who  are 

*  not  initiated.     These  persons  make  the  explications  of 
'  these  things  more  difficult  to  us,  by  obliging  us  either 

*  to  speak  obscurely  or  to  discover  hidden  tilings :  and 
1  notwithstanding,    I  will  explain  myself  as  far  as  I  pos- 

*  sibly  can,  in  covert  and  veiled  terms.'0     In  the  other 
Fathers,  particularly  in   St.  Augustine,   we  frequently 
find  concealments,  phrases  and  sentences  broken  oft' and 
purposely  obscured,  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist. 

You  see  clearly,  Sir,  that  this  reserve  never  leaving 
them  when  they  spoke  in  public,  did  not  forsake  them 
when  they  took  the  pen  and  composed  works  to  con 
found  heretics,  pagans  and  Jews.  If  they  had  divulged 
the  secret  in  their  writings,  it  would  have  been  as  ridi 
culous  as  useless  to  be  so  scrupulously  careful  and  skil 
fully  discreet  in  treating  the  subject  In  their  sermons. 
Saint  Cyril  of  Alexandria  satisfies  himself  with  answer 
ing  to  the  objections  of  Julian  the  Apostate  against 
Baptism,  '  that  these  mysteries  are  so  profound,  and  so 

*  lofty,  that  they  cannot  be   comprehended  but  by  those 
'  who   have  faith  :  that   therefore  for  fear  that  by  dis- 
'  covering  the  mysteries   to  the    uninitiated,  he   should 
'  offend  Jesus  Christ,  who  forbids  holy  things  to  be  given 

*  to  dogs,  and  pearls  to  be  cast  before  swine,  he  will  not 
'  undertake  to  treat  of  the  more  profound  parts  of  them.'d 
And    after  having   touched  somewhat  upon  it,   he  adds 

*  that  he  would   say  much  more  about  it,  were  he  not 

aCatech.  VI. 

b  Book  on  the  mysleries>  for  the  newly  initiated,  ch.  1.  no  .  I. 
—•Horn.  XL,  on  the  la  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians,—*  Contrti  Juli- 
anum,  lib.  VI!. 
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*  afraid  of  being  understood  by  the  uninitiated,  because, 

*  says  he.  people  generally  ridicule  what  they  do  not  un- 
'  derstand,  and  ignorant  persons,   not  even  being  aware 
'of  the   weakness  of  their  minds,    contemn    what  they 
'  ought  most  to  admire.'     Remark  the  reserve  they  im 
posed  upon  themselves  in  the  works  destined  for  the  pub 
lic.     It  is  here  expressly  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  other 
fathers  :  and  we  have  always  a  right  to  suppose  it,   even 
when  it  is  not  announced  in  express  terms.     This  habit 
of  precaution  and  silence,  so  general   in   the    primitive 
Church,  continued  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  we  see  that  Innocent  I,   replying  even  to 
a  bishop   who  had    consulted  him,    dares  not  open   him* 
self  in  writing  upon  the  mysterious  part  of  the  Eucharist. 
'  As  for  the  rest,  says  he,   which  it  is  not  permitted  me 
'to  write,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  of  that  by  word  of 
'mouth,    when  you  shall  be  here/*     Hear  now    in  what 
manner  the  Abbe  Fleury  draws  out  in  few  words   this 
discipline  of  secrecy  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  preci 
sion.     '  It  was  customary  to  keep  the  sacraments   con- 
'  cealed,  not  only  from   the  unbelievers,  but  also  from 
'the  catechumens:    and    they  not  only  did    not    cele- 
'  brate  them  in  their  presence,   but  they  dared  not  even 
4  relate  to  them  what  passed  in  them,    nor  speak  even   of 
'  the  nature  of  the  sacrament.     They    wrote   still   less 
'  about  them  ;  and  if,  in  a  public  discourse,  or  in  a  writing 
4  which  might  fall  in  prophane  hands,    they  were  obliged 
'  to  ?peak  of   the  Eucharist  or  of  some  other  mystery, 
•they  did  it  in  obscure  and  enigmatical  terms.' 

But  how  then,  you  will  ask  me,  did  the  faithful  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  them  ?  and  what  were  the  occasions 
on  which  the  bishops  openly  explained  to  them  the  doc 
trine  of  the  mysteries  ?  When  the  catechumens  had  been 
sufficiently  proved  and  appeared  worthy  to  receive  bap 
tism,  the  favour  of  which  they  persevered  in  soliciting, 
for  it  was  only  conferred  upon  those  who  asked  for  it, 
they  were  collected  together  at  the  baptismal  font,  on 
the  eve  of  Easter  or  Pentecost,  solemn  and  splendid 
nights,  generally  set  apart  for  the  regeneration  of  adults. 
It  was  here,  before  their  immersion  in  the  sacred  water, 

•Ad  Decentium  Eugubinum  episcopum. 
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that  the  bishop  explained  to  them  openly  and  fully  the 
necessity  and  the  effects  of  the  first  of  the  sacraments. 
On  corning  out  of  the  baptismal  waters,  they  were  con 
ducted,  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  to  the  assembled  faith 
ful,  whose  number  they  were  from  henceforth  to  aug 
ment  :  the  bishop  then  ascending  the  pulpit,  and  draw 
ing  away  the  veil  which  till  then  had  concealed  the  mys 
teries  from  them,  brought  them  to  light  before  the  neo 
phytes  ;  and  the  instructions  upon  the  institution,  upon 
the  nature  and  effects  of  the  Eucharist,  upon  the  senti 
ments  of  lively  fi'.ith,  of  piety  and  love  which  the  parti 
cipation  of  these  august  mysteries  required  of  them,  were 
continued  every  day  of  the  first  week.  Such  was  the  ge- 
neral'practice  of  the  Churches  up  to  the  fifth  age,  as  ma 
ny  monuments  of  those  primitive  times  testify  and  sup 
pose. 

However  true,  and  conformable  this  historical  account 
may  be  with  all  that  we  know  of  antiquity,  it  has  never 
theless  been  contradicted  by  Protestants/particularly  by 
Calvinistic  teachers.  This  I  must  not  conceal  from  you. 
They  have  pretended,  and  you  will  soon  be  struck  with 
astonishment  at  it,  that  this  discipline  of  secrecy  and  re 
serve  upon  the  mysteries,  far  from  coming  down  from  the 
apostles,  was  unknown  to  the  three  first  ages,  and  only 
dates  its  origin  from  the  fourth.  These  gentlemen  have 
found  it  suitable  and  convenient  enough  to  suppose,  that 
the  pagans  of  the  three  first  ages  were  perfectly  acquain 
ted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  Eucharist,  in 
order  to  display  with  greater  plausibility  a  pretended  un 
answerable  objection  against  the  Catholic  dogma.  But 
what  they  have  invented  against  the  truth  has  never  been 
able  and  never  will  be  able  to  stand  examination.  The 
principle  they  here  suppose  is  evidently  contrary  to  facts 
and  even  to  good  sense.  In  effect,  how  could  these  gen 
tlemen,  with  their  well  known  sagacity  and  talents,  ima 
gine,  and  how  can  they  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to 
persuade  others,  that  what  was  generally  known  during 
the  three  first  ages,  ceased  all  at  once  to  be  known  in  the 
fourth  ?  that  all  the  bishops  and  all  the  members  of  eve 
ry  Christian  society  should  then  have  formed  the  project, 
and  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it,  to  remove  away  in 
a  day  from  every  thing  that  was  not  Christian,  the  belief 
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•  f  the  Eucharist,  which  the  day  before  was  unknown  to 
no  one  ?  Did  ever  any  one  think  of  attempting  to  conceal 
from  the  world  what  for  centuries  had  been  known  over 
all  the  earth  ?  If  it  be  a  folly  to  attempt  it,  it  is  a  less 
supportable  folly  to  suppose  that  such  a  thing  was  ever 
undertaken,  and  above  all,  undertaken  with  success? 
The  secrecy  so  religiously  observed  in  the  fourth  age, 
demonstrates  therefore  from  this  single  fact,  that  it  must 
have  been  equally  observed  in  anterior  times,  and  up  to 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  is  very  true  that  the  fourth 
age,  abounding  more  in  monuments  of  every  kind,  fur 
nishes  us  with  many  more  proofs  of  the  discipline  of  secre 
cy,  than  the  three  first,  which  were  unceasingly  agitated 
by  persecutions.  Prayer,  and  good  works  were  then  the 
great  occupation,  and  they  had  less  leisure  for  writing, 
when  every  moment  they  were  expecting  to  be  called  forth 
to  answer  for  their  faith,  and  seal  it  with  their  blood. 

But,  Sir,  if  the  three  first  ages  offer  us%wer  direct 
prools  than  the  succeeding  one,  they  present  indirect 
proofs,  which  perhaps  have  still  more  weight,  and  which, 
I  doubt  not,  will  excite  in  you  still  more  interest  and  ad- 
mifation  f<ir  those  heroic  periods  of  Christianity.  In  fact, 
tell  me,  I  pray,  if  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  had 
made  no  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  if  in  the  three  first 
ages,  jews  and  pagans,  unbelievers  and  catechumens,  had 
known  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  it,  would  people  have 
ever  dreamed  of  forging,  with  regard  to  the  celebration 
of  this  sacrament,  the  attrocious  calumnies,  of  which  un 
doubtedly  you  have  heard  ?  Would  they  have  succeeded 
in  gaining  credit  for  them  in  the  world?  in  raising  up  all 
nations  against  the  Christian  name  ?  in  making  these  na 
tions  demand  the  punishment  and  death  of  the  Christians, 
whom  they  abhorred  on  account  of  the  erroneous  notions 
they  had  formed  of  them,  as  abominable  monsters,  un 
worthy  to  see  the  day  ?  Ferocious  men  had  invented 
these  horrors  :  men  probably  deceived  had  circulated  them. 
They  ran  therefore  through  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
every  where  admonishing  the  world  to  guard  against  a 
new  sect  of  people,  who,  under  the  mask  of  exterior  vir 
tues,  gave  themselves  up,  in  the  secrecy  of  their  myste 
ries,  to  the  most  shameful  acts  of  cruelty  and  debauche 
ry  ;  who  slaughtered  as  they  confidently  asserted,  a  new 
VOL.  I.  23 
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born  infant,  covered  with  flour,  preserved  the  blood  to 
drink,  or  to  dip  their  bread  therein,  roasted  their  palpitat 
ing  victim,  then  divided  its  limbs  among  them  for  a  re 
past,  and  terminated  this  horrid  feast  by  casting  a  bit  be 
fore  a  dog,  which  being  tied  to  the  lamps,  overturned  and 
extinguished  them  by  leaping  upon  its  booty  ;  that  then 
men,  women,  fathers  and  daughters,  mothers  and  sons 
were  all  confusedly  and  indiscriminately  jumbled  together 
in  the  dark.  Do  not  these  imputations  framed  and  ac 
credited  upon  uncertain  and  confused  notions  of  the  body 
and  blood,  of  which  they  had  heard  that  the  christians 
participated,  do  they  not,  I  say,  shew,  on  the  one  hand 
the  ignorance  universally  existing  among  the  people,  and 
on  the  other  the  impenetrable  secrecy  observed  by  the 
christians  on  what  was  believed  and  practised  among 
them  ?  And  now,  Sir,  how  far  back  do  you  think  these 
calumnies,  and  their  bloody  consequences  may  be  traced  ? 
As  far  as  the  very  time  of  the  apostles.  We  learn 
from  Origen,"  that  from  the  birth  of  Christianity,  the  jews 
had  spread  a  report  through  the  world  that  the  christians 
fed  upon  the  limbs  of  ati  immolated  babe  ;  from  Tertul- 
lian,b  that  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  these  feasts  of  A- 
treus  and  Thyestes  had  been  again  conjured  up  through 
hatred  and  detestation  of  the  christians  ;  arid  in  fine  from 
Eusebius,1'  that  Simon  and  his  disciples,  Carpocrates,  Ba- 
silides  and  Saturainus,  were  the  authors  of  these  atroci 
ties.  Simon,  having  received  baptism  from  Philip  the 
apostle,  and  participated  in  the  mysteries,  had  returned 
to  his  art-magic  and  impostures,  and  by  these  calumnies, 
worthy  of  an  apostate,  he  thought  without  doubt,  that  he 
should  either  force  the  christians  to  renounce  their  reli 
gious  observance  of  secrecy,  or  make  them  sink  under  the 
weight  of  this  infamous  accusation. 

If  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  had  made  no  myste 
ry  of  the  Eucharist:  if,  in  the  three  first  ages,  Jews  and 
Pagans,  unbelievers  and  catechumens  had  known  its  doc 
trine  and  practice,  why  did  the  philosophers,  who  wrote 
at  that  time,  reproach  them  with  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  kept  themselves,  and  from  it  pretend  to  justify  the 
accusations  which  the  voice  of  the  whole  world  raised  a- 

•  Lib.  TV,  contra  Celsum.  b  Apol,  cap.  XVII.  c  Hist.,  Lib.  IV. 
c.  VII. 
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gainst  them.  In  like  manner,  a<  the  entrance  of  the  third 
century,  Cecilius  advanced  \vitliout  hesitation,  '•  that  the 
'obscmity  in  which  this  religion  was  concealed  proved 

•  the  truth  of  a  part  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  it.     AVhy 

*  this  necessity  for  hiding  themselves  and  concealing  their 
'  worship  from  the  pnb'ic  eye,  sinre  men  fV::r  not  to  ex- 
'  pose  to  light  what  is  fair  and  good  ?*"  S;>  also  at  the,  con 
clusion  of  the  first  aiie  or  the  commencement  of  the  se 
cond,  Celsus,  the  philosopher,  frequently  referred  to  the 
secrecy  of  the  mysteries,  and  bitterly  attacked  the  affect 
ed  piivacy  of  Christianity,  &c." 

If  the  apostles  and  their  discip'rs  had  made  no  mystery 
af  the  Eucharist,  if  in  I  he.  three  (irst  ages,  Jews  and  Pa 
gans,  unbelievers  and  catechumens,  had  been  acquainted 
with  its  doctrine  and  practice,  what  need  would  (here 
have  b(H!M  t->  put  Christians  to  the.  torture,  in  order  to  ex 
tort  from  them  a  confession  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them? 
And  vet  Plinv  the  younger,  governor  of  IVithynia.  in  the 
iicou'nt  he  gave  to  Trajan  of  the  christians,  says,  on  oc 
casion  of  the  reports  which  were  circulating  in  the  world 
about  them,  '  that  lie  had  on  that  account  deemed  it  the 
4  more  necessary  to  interrogate  on  the  rack,  two  women 
4  who  were  said  to  have  ministered  in  their  secret  assem- 
'blies.  But  I  found  no  thin::,  adds  he,  more  than  an  ill 
'regulated  and  exi-e^.-ive  superstition.'0  Do  we  not  know 
moreover  from  a  fragment  of  Iremrus,"  that  in  the  perse 
cution  at  Lyons,  the  Roman  ma'/istrates  upon  the  irregu 
lar  deposition  of  some  slaves,  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  christians  actually  practised  v.  hat  was  laid  to  their 
charge,  and  endeavoured  by  torments  to  get  an  acknow 
ledgment  to  that  eft'ect  from  15'andina  ?  But  this  chris- 
tian  slave  replied  with  a  freedom  full  of  wisdom  ;  'How 
'should  those,  who  through  pietv  abstain  from  meats 
4  otherwise  lawful  to  eat.  bi;  capable  of  doing  the  tilings 
'you  impute  to  us?'  Be  pleased  to  observe  ihis  last  in 
stance  of  concealment  in  the  heroic,  IJlandina:  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  rr!'»  r  to  it  a<rain.  Do  we  not  know 
also  from  Eusebius.  to  vl.om  we  are  indebted  for  the  ad 
mirable  letter  of  the  chrisiians  of  Lyons  to  those  of  Asia, 

Mn  MimiUns  Felix.  h  In  Oricjen.  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan, 
in  10  i.  *  In  (Ecumenius,  year  177. 
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that  Biblis,  one  of  those' who  had  been  weak  enough  io 
deny  their  faith,  'was  put  to  the  torture  that  she  might 
4  be  forced  to  confess  the  impieties  imputed  to  the  chris- 
'  tians  ?  The  torments  roused  her  from  a  profound  sleep  : 
4  these  transitory  pangs  made  her  reflect  upon  the  eternal 
4  pains  of  hell :  and  how  said  she,  should  we  eat  the  flesh 
4  of  children,  we  who  are  not  even  allowed  to  eat  the 
4 blood  of  beasfs  ?  She  then  confessed  herself  a  chiis- 
4  tian,  and  was  ranked  among  the  martyrs.'"  Thus  the 
demonstrated  ignorance  of  the  Pagans  upon  the  Eucharist 
restores  to  the  Church  a  soul,  whose  overthrow  it  had  for 
a  moment  bewailed,  and  replaces  Bibli-s  with  honour  at 
the  side  of  the  invincible  Blandina. 

But  if  our  adversaries,  after  so  many  convincing  proofs, 
still  require  s'une  that  are  direct,  with  regard  to  the  three 
first  centuries,  Tertullian  and  Origen  shall  now  supply 
them  with  proofs  most  positive.  The  former,  repelling 
the  charges  of  infanticide  and  impurities,  exclaims  ; 4  Who 
'are  they  who  have  told  the  world  these  pretended 
'  crimes  ?  Would  it  be  those  who  are  accused  of  them  ? 
4  But  how  could  that  be,  since  it  is  the  common  law  of  all 
*  the  mysteries  to  keep  them  secret  ?  If  they  themselves 
'  did  not  make  the  discovery,  it  must  have  been  strangers 
4  that  did  it.  But  how  could  strangers  have  any  know- 
4  ledge  of  them,  since  strangers  are  kept  far  away  from 
4  the  sight  of  the  most  holy  mysteries,  and  a  selection  is 
4  made  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  remain  as  specta- 
4  tors.'b  If  the  Christians  made  no  difficulty  about  speak 
ing  of  IheTSucharist,  how  could  Tertullian  say,  that  'the 
4  common  law  of  the  mysteries  was  to  keep  them  secret.' 
If  the  Pagans  were  instructed  in  them,  what  right  had  he 
to  ask,  'How  could  strangers  become  acquainted  with 
4  these  things  r'  In  the  work  he  addresses  to  his  wife, 
he  supposes  as  a  fact,  that  the  Christians  believed  them 
selves  bound  to  secrecy,  because  he  employs  it  as  an  ar 
gument  for  deterring  her  from  taking  an  unbeliever  to  her 
second  husband.  '  For  by  this  means,  says  he,  people 

»  The  christians  at  that  time  and  long  afterwards,  observed 
the  prohibition  of  eating1  blood,  issued  in  the  old  law,  and  con 
firmed  by  the  council  of  the  apostles.  b  Apol  ,  cap,  VII.  second 
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'fall  into  the  crime  of  letting  the  Pagans  come  to  tlu> 

*  knowledge  of  our  mysteries Might  not  your 

*  husband  learn,  said  he,  what  it  is  you  taste  in  secret  be- 
'  fore  all  nourishment  ?  and  if  he  perceives  that  it  is  bread, 

*  will  he  not  imagine  it  to  be  that  which  is  so  much  spok- 

*  en  of  ?'" 

Ori-oi:  in  his  noble  refutation  of  the  work  of  Celsus, 
after  saying  in  answer  to  his  reiterated  reproaches  of  se 
crecy,  that  in  general  the  doctrine  of  the  christians  was 
belter  known  than  that  of  the  philosophers  ;  '  It  is  never- 
'  theless  true,  he  adds,  that  there  are  certain  points  among 
'  us,  that  are  not  communicated  to  every  one,  but  this  is 
'so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  christians  that  it  was 
'observed  among  the  philosophers  as  well  as  among  us. 
'.....  In  vain  then  does  Celsus  undertake  to  render 
'  odious  the  secrecy  observed  by  the  christians,  since  he 
'does  not  even  know  in  what  it  consists.'"  This  passage 
proves  at  once  that  the  secret  was  observed  both  in  the 
time  of  Origen  and  in  that  of  Celsus,  who  knew  not  in 
what  it  consisted,  that  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century  and  at  the  end  of  the  first.  Thus  all  kinds 
of  proofs  conspire  to  shew  the  discipline  of  the  secrecy  re 
lative  to  the  Eucharist  during  the  four  first  a^es.  The 
fact  is  acknowledged  by  all  for  the  fourth:  "and  good 
sense  demonstrates  that  it  could  not  then  have  been  es 
tablished,  if  it  had  not  existed  from  the  very  time  of  the 
apostles.  The  calumnies  of  unbelievers,  the  attacks  of 
the  philosophers,  the  tortures  employed  by  governors  to 
extort  a  confession  of  the  pretended  crimes,  are  indirect, 
but  convincing  proofs  of  secrecy,  and  in  addition  to  this. 
we  have  positive  testimonies  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
centuries.0 

I  have  been  anxious  to  set  this  historical  fact  beyond 
dispute,  and  invest  it  with  all  the  certainty  you  can  de 
sire,  because  the  genera!  discipline  of  seciecy  necessari 
ly  supposes  the  universal  belief  of  the  tiv«  iirsi  ages  upon 
the  Eucharist,  to  be  such  as  the  catholic  Church  has  al- 
vays  taught:  in  fact,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  discipline 

•  To  h>»  ivift,  B.  II.  ch.  V.     *  Orig1.  contra  Cclstim,  I,'h.  I. 

*  See  in  the  d/ifjeiitlix  many  authorities  which   establish  the 
discipline  of  secrecy  from  the  apostles  to  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century. 
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agrees  exactly  with  our  belief  respecting  the  Eucharist; 
and  if,  on  the  other,  it  should  be  found  irreconcilable 
with  the  opinion  which  the  Calvinists  have  formed  of  it, 
it  must  of  strict  necessity  be  concluded  that  what  was 
concealed  in  the  primitive  Church  is  not  what  the  reform 
ed  believe,  but  what  we  believe.  In  those  times  the  con 
cealment  was  made  either  of  the  doctrine  of  the  figurative 
sense,  or  of  that  of  the  reality  ;  there  is  no  medium,  and  it 
secrecy  excludes  the  first,  it.  necessarily  admits  of  the  se 
cond.  "*  All  that  remains  therefore  is  to  establish  the  truth 
of  these  two  propositions  j  first  that  the  discipline  of  se 
crecy  exactly  tallies  with  the  catholic  sense  of  the  reali 
ty  ;  in  the  second  place  that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  calvinistic  sense  of  the  figure.  I  am  persuaded  that 
of  yourself  you  will  catch  the  argument  before  I  explain 
it,  so  striking  does  it  appear  to  me. 

1°  I  maintain  that  the  ancient  discipline  of  secrecy  ex 
actly  chimes  in  with  our  belief  upon  the  Eucharist.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  long  dissertation  to 
shew  the  incapability  of  reason  to  attain  to  the  inaccessi 
ble  sublimities  which  are  found  in  the  dogma,  such  as  the 
Church  proposes  to  us  and  as  we  believe  it.  The  reform 
ed  confess  this,  since  they  have  made  it  the  cause  of  their 
rejecting  and  attacking  it.  But  in  the  supposition  that 
the  primitive  Church  believed  as  we  do,  what  was  it  to 
do?  and  how  must  it  manage  with  regard  to  the  unbe 
lievers  ?  It  must  before  all  things,  prove  to  them  .the  cer 
tainty  of  the  revelation,  convince  them,  by  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  suWimity  of  his  morality,  of  the 
divinity  of  his  mission,  and  never  attempt  to  confide  to 
them  respecting  the  Eucharist,  dogmas  so  elevated,  so 
alarming  to  human  Comprehension,  until  it  had  suffi 
ciently  prepared  their  minds  and  hearts  for  them  :  it  must 
have  done  precisely  what  it  did.  It  the  Christians  had  be-. 
gun  by  bringing  forward  these  mysteries,  if  they  had  com 
menced  by  speaking  openly  of  the  real  presence  of  Jesus, 
Christ  upon  the  altar,  and  of  the  miraculous  change  of  the 
substance  which  follows  from  it,  they  would  have  shocked 
the  senses  ami  the  imagination  of  men,  and  have  driven 
those  from  their  religion  whom  they  were  desirous  of  at 
tracting  to  it.  What  language,  in  fact,  and  what  a  strange 
doctrine  for  the  Jews  and  Pagans  !  What  would  wot 
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their  senses  and  the  pretended  \\isdom  on  which  they 
prided  themselves,  have  suggested  against  it  ?  Let  us 
judge  what  would  have  been  said  by  men  who  were  not 
Christians,  by  what  we  are  continually  hearing  from  men, 
who,  unfortunately  for  them,  have  ceased  to  be  so.  It 
was  necessary  then  fur  their  interest  charitably  to  spare 
their  weakness:  it  was  necessary  also  for  the  interest  of 
truth,  not  to  expose  it  to  the  railleries  of  those  who  were 
not  yet  in  a  state  to  hear  it :  and  on  the  supposition  that 
the  dogma  was  then  the  same  as  it  is  for  us,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  was  reasonable  and  even  necessary  to  es 
tablish  this  discipline  of  secrecy. 

And  to  shew  siill  more  evidently  the  analogy  of  our 
actual  belief  with  that  of  the  first  "ages,  I  observe,  that 
in   supposing  an  exact   parity  between   them*  not  only 
must  the  greatest  secrecy  have  been  then  recommended, 
but  it  must  moreover  have  been  recommended  from  the 
two  kinds  of  motives  just  mentioned,  the  one  relative  to 
the  weakness  of  the  persons,  or  if  you  please,  the  igno 
rance  and    blindness  of  the    unbelievers,  the  other,  to 
the  dignity  and  divine  institution  of  the  mysteries:    in 
order,  that  on  one  side,  the  unbelievers  might  not  be  in 
jured   or  scandali/.ed,  and  thus  driven  away  from  chris- 
'tianity  ;   and  on  the  other,  that  the  mysteries  might  not 
be  exposed  to  the  railleries,  sarcasms  and  objections  of 
carnal   minds.     Now,   in   point  of  fact,   (and  this  must 
strike  you,)  the  discipline  of  secrecy  turned  exactly  up 
on  these  two  kinds  of  motives.     They  are  each  of  them 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  Fathers.      *  We  make  use 
'  of  obscure  expressions  before    the    catechumens,   said 
»  Saint  Cvril  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  that  those  who  are 
•not  instructed  may  not  be   injured    by    them.'     Now 
hear  the  whole  synod  of  Alexandria:    »  It  is  not  lawful 
•  openly  to  disclose  the  mysteries  to  the  uninitiated,  lest 
'  throu-rh  ignorance  they  should  ridicule  them,  and  lest 
'  the  catechumens  should  happen  to  be  scandalized  by 
'  an  indiscreet  curiosity.'     Such  is  the  first  kind  of  mo 
tives  relative  to  tnc  state  of  the  unbelievers  or  catechu 


mens. 


You  will  recollect  the  reason  alleged  by  Saint  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  for  his  concealment:  'He  would  have 
«-bacn  •''•"lid  of  being  understood  by  the  umn'ti 
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1  cause,  said  he,  people  generally  ridicule  what  they  do 
'  not  understand,  and  ignorant  persons,  not  aware  of  the 
'  weakness  of  their  own  minds,  despise  what  they  should 
'most  of  all  admire.'  An  author,  anonymous  indeed, 
but  of  very  high  antiquity,  since  we  find  him  translated 
by  Rutinus  in  the  fourth  age,  proves  that  it  is  extreme 
ly  difficult  to  preach  to  a  mixed  multitude  of  persons, 
and  often  necessary  in  their  presence  to  shroud  the  mvs- 
teries  in  ambiguous  terms.  'For  what  is  amongst  ''us 
4  cannot  be  told  indiscriminately  to  all  persons  exactly 
4  as  it  is,  on  account  of  those  who  lend  a  captious  and 
'  malignant  ear.  What  then  must  be  done  by  one  who 

*  addresses  a  crowd  of  persons  strange  and  unknown  to 
'him?    Shall   he  conceal   the  truth?    But  in  that  case 
'  how  is  he  to  instruct  (hose  who  are  deserving  of  in- 
'  struction  ?    And  yet  if  he  display  the  naked  truth  be- 
'  fore  those  to  whom  salvation  is  a  thing  of  indifference, 
'  he  is  (alse  to  him  by  whom   he  is  sent,  and  from  whom 

*  he  has   received  injunction  not  to   cast  the  pearls  of 

*  true  doctrine  before   swine  and  dogs,  who  would  fly  in 
« its  face  with  sophisticated  arguments,  would  cover  it 
'  with  the  mud  of  their  carnal  conceptions,  and  by  their 
'  barking,  and  their  disgusting  replies  would  worry  to 
1  death  the  preachers  of  God."     Here  you  see  a  second 
series  of  motives  relating  to  the  dignity  of  the  mysteries. 
You  will  find  both  of  them  set  forth  in  many  ecclesiasti 
cal  writers,  such  as  Tertullian,  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona 
&c.     They  are  precisely  such  as  they  must  have  been, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  real   presence  or  change  of 
substance  were  then  concealed  in  secrecy.     Their  fears 
and  anxieties  were  such  as  they  must  certainly  have  en 
tertained   on   this   hypothesis:     their   precautions    were 
those  that  it  requires,  and  they  were  influenced  by  all 
the  motives  that  it  commands.     The  identity  of  appre 
hensions,  dangers  and  measures  denotes  the  identity  of 
principles  and  belief.     We  have  then  solid  grounds  for 
concluding  that  it  was  the  real  presence  together  with 
its  change  of  substance,  that  all  the  Churches  of  the 
world  kept  shut  up  in  those  times  so  scrupulously  in 
their  bosom.     This  is  disclosed  to  us  by  the  secrecy  it- 

aLib.  XXX,  recog-nit. 
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self,  as  well  as  by  the  motives  of  the  secrecy,  so  exactly 
do  they  tally  \\iih  this  belief,  as  you  have  just  seen.  I 
add.  for  the  completion  of  this  moral  demonstration,  that 
they  tallv  with  this  alone  ;  and  prove  it. 

2°.    In' fact,  what  is  there  I  ask,  in  the  Zuinglian  opin 
ion  requiring  to  be  made  so  great  a  secret  to  pagans  and 
catechumens?    According  to  it,   we  become    uniied   t-j 
our  Saviour,  but  only  in  spirit  and  by  faith:  prayers  and 
homage  are  addressed  to  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  but  in  no-wise  upon  the  altar,    from  which  he  13 
supposed   to  be   as  far   removed   as  earth   from  heaven : 
they  call  to   mind   his  death,  but   without  pretending  to 
renew   the  oblation   made  by   him  upon  the  cross.     For 
this  opinion  acknowledges  neither  sacrifice  nor   victim: 
it  exposes,  it  is  true,  and  distributes  to  its  followers  the 
bread    and    wine,    but   still    remaining  in    ett'ect   as  our 
senses  perceive   them :  according  to  it,  every  change  of 
substance  is  a  gross  error,  and  adoration  an  act  of  idol 
atry.      These  ordinary  aliments,  bread   and  wine,  have 
here  no   other  excellency   than  that  of  having  been  cho 
sen  by  Jesus   Christ  as  figures   of  his   body  and  blood. 
AVhat  fault  could  the  most  obstinate  Jew  or  unbeliever 
find  with  this  ?    Is  it  not  a  common  and  received  custom 
to  leave  some  pledge  of  one's  self  to  our  friends  on  quit 
ting  them,  that  thus   we  maybe  brought  to  their  recol- 
lecTion  durina;  our  absence  or  after  death  ?    and  is  it  not 
a  thing  quite  indiflerent  whether  this  or  that  object  be 
selected  to   awaken  remembrance,  warm  the  heart,  and 
fulfil  between  absent  friends  this  ministry  of  reciprocal 
tenderness  ?   It  is  even  plain  that  our  Saviour,  when  dy- 
in-rfm-  mankind, had  nothing  better  to  select  and  leave  them 
as*v  memorial   and  pledge,  than  the   common  aliment  ol 
all  mankind.     In  all  this  you  will  discover  nothing  re- 
voltino-  to  the  mind,  nothing  calculated  to  give  a  shadow 
of  scandal   to   men  and  by   consequence  nothing   that 
required  secrecy. 

I  know  that  \he  ministers"  have  sometimes  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  speak  of  the  great  wonders  of  then 
Eucharist,  and  of  the  incomprehensibilities  to  be  touncJ 
\n  it,  without  the  real  presence  or  any  change  of  su.b- 
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stance.  But  I  also  know  that  they  affect  this  language 
merely  to  resemble  that  of  antiquity,  and  to  shew  that 
the  passages  in  which  the  Fathers  enlarge  upon  the  diffi 
culty  of  believing  in  the  mystery,  from  its  opposition  to 
the  senses  and  to  human  reason,  correspond  with  their 
doctrine  as  well  as  with  ours.  But  in  point  of  ''act,  Zu- 
inglius  and  Bexa  discovered  no  mystery  a<  all  in  the 
Eucharist:  they  prided  themselves  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  figurative  sense,  because  it  removed  at  once  the 
difficulties  and  the  scandal,  and  rendered  the  belief  sim 
ple  and  easy  to  every  understanding.  No  other  than 
this  is  the  judgment  formed  of  it  by  the  Zuinglians  of 
your  country,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  learn  from 
their  conversation  and  writings.  4  In  my  judgment, 
'  said  a  writer  well  known  amongst  you,  nothing  has  oc- 
'  casionecl  the  loss  of  that  due  reverence,  which  is  owing 
'to  the  sacraments,  so  much,  as  the  making  more  of 
'them  than  the  scripture  has  done:  and  representing 
( them  as  mysteries,  when  they  are  plain  religious  ac- 
4  tions.  The  unintelligible  part  of  a  sacrament  is  what 
'  the  free-thinkers  have  chiefly  made  the  object  of  their 
'ridicule:  but  had  the  Eucharist  been  represented,  as 
'  I  have  represented  it,  it  could  never  have  been  men- 
•tioned  by  infidels  with  disrespect,  at  least  it  would 
'  have  given  them  no  occasion  of  treating  it  with  any.'" 

"Bishop  Pearce's  secon  •  fetter,  written  in  1730,  to  Doctor 
Waterland.  Works.  London  1777,  vol.  II.  p.  452.  It  may 
also  be  found  in  a  note  of  Dr.  Sturges'  iteflections  on  Popery 
p.  100. 

To  one  who  has  reflected  upon  the  texts  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  ages  ; 
to  one  who  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  testimonies  of  the  holy  Fa 
thers,  some  of  which  I  shall  continue  to  produce  to  the  end  of 
this  dissertation,  I  know  nothing1  more  unchristian  and  more 
revolting-  than  this  system  of  the  anglican  prelate.  It  strips  the 
Eucharist  of  all  the  wonders  which  our  Lord  had  thrown  round 
it,  and  with  which  his  first,  and  faithful  servants  have  at  all 
times  believed  it  to  be  invested :  and  boasts  to  have  by  this 
manoeuvre  removed  from  what  are  called  men  of  strong1  minds, 
but  who  are  more  appropriately  called  men  of  weak  minds, 
every  pretext  for  irreverent  declamation.  With  the  admira 
ble  principles  of  these  conciliating-  divines,  it  only  remains  for 
them  to  draw  their  pen  over  all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  be- 
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Had  the  primitive  Church  thought  after  the  fashion 
of  this  modern  theologian,  never  would  it  have  had  any 
reason  to  withhold  its  altars  from  the  sight  of  the  ca 
techumens  and  (he  knowledge  of  unbelievers.  Shelter 
ed  from  the  shafts  of  ridicule  and  malice,  it  might  have 
celebrated  its  Eucharist  with  open  doors,  and  have  dis 
coursed  and  written  upon  it  without  obscurity  or  dis 
guise.  But  how  did  it  act?  Precisely  contrary,  and 
during  full  four  centuries  it  rigourously  maintained  the 
discipline  of  secrecy  respecting  the  mysteries,  particular 
ly  respecting  the  one  of  which  we  speak.  Let  your 
Bishop  Pearce,  and  whatever  associates  he  can  reckon 
in  the  world,  acquaint  us,  if  they  can,  with  a  plausible 
reason,  for  such  conduct.  There  is  none:  there  can 
be  none,  according  to  their  ideas  of  the  Eucharist  :  their 
opinion  and  discipline  of  secrecy  cannot  go  together  ; 
thev  are  at  eternal  variance.  All  mystery  being  once 
removed  from  the  sacrament,  the  primitive  Church  had 
no  longer  any  cause  for  silence  and  secrecy. 

But  what'  am  I  saying?  She  would  moreover  have 
been  urged  bv  the  most  pressing  motives  to  make  a  full 
explanation  of  it.  Atrocious  and  abominable  actions 
are  publicly  laid  to  her  charge,  and  she  does  not  attempt 
her  justification  !  though  this  justification  would  be  easi 
ly  accomplished,  by  the  simple  declaration  of  her  belief 
and  practice.  And  if  a  candid  explanation  of  this  nature  . 
were  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  why  did 
she  not  throw  open  her  doors  and  admit  her  accusers  or 
their  emissaries  into  her  assemblies,  and  celebrate  her 
religious  repast  in  their  presence  ?  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  this,  on  the  supposition  that  she  adop 
ted  the  svstem  of  the  figurative  sense,  at  which  the  pa 
gans  could  take  no  oflfence.  The  declaration  published 
b  these  witnesses,  of  what  had  passed  under  their  own 


cause,  in  pood  truth,  the  proud  and  of  course  weak  wits  of  the 
age,  employ  by  preference  their  sarcasms  and  abuse  again* 
whatever  is  mysterious  in  doctrine. 

Add  this  nevv  example  to  the  examples     have  a  ready  addu 
red,  of  the  infinite  variations  and  perpetual  discord    mtc,  Nvh.ch 
the  uncontrolled  liberty  of  dogmatising  leads  the  members   <rf 
your  Church,  and  even  the  very  inmate*  of  Us  sanctury,  as  you 
•ee  by  these  three  personages. 
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eyes,  would  immediately  have  put  an  end  to   the  ca 
lumnies  that  had  gone  abroad  to  the  world. 

And,  observe,  it  was  not  the  common  people  alone 
among  whom  such  ideas  were  current  :  they  had  reach 
ed  the  highest  and  the  most  enlightened  classes  of  socie 
ty.  Numbers  took  up  their  pen  against  the  Christians, 
and  boasted  that  they  had  proved  these  crimes,  on  the 
grounds  of  their  clandestine  assemblies  and  the  secrecy 
of  their  doctrine.  What  reply  would  the  Christian  apof- 
ogists  have  to  make,  on  the  Zuinglian  hypothesis  ?  Sim 
ply,  or  nearly  this:  'So  far  are  we  from  perpetrating 
'the  crimes  which  you  lay  to  our  charge,  that  we  take. 
4  in  our  sacred  repast,  nothing  more  than  a  little  bread 
'and  wine  in  memory  of  our  divine  master;  the  bread, 
k  as  the  figure  of  the  body  which  he  delivered,  and  the 
'  wine,  as  the  figure  of  the  blood  which  he  shed  for  us. 
'  He  himself,  on  the  eve  of  his  passion,  instituted  this 
'holy  and  moving  ceremony,  commanding  us  to  do  it 
'  after  his  departure,  in  remembrance  of  his  death,  and 
'  also  as  a  sign  of  union  between  us  and  him  :  we  merely 
'obey  his  commands.'  But  was  this  satisfactory  and 
natural  reply  ever  given  ?  Attend  and  see :  <•  Our  "accu- 
'sers,  says  Justin,  themselves  commit  the  crimes  of 
'  which  they  accuse  us,  and  they  attribute  them  to  their 
'  Gods.  As  for  us,  as  we  have  no  share  in  them,  so  we 
'  trouble  not  ourselves  about  them,  having  God  for  the 
'  witness  of  our  actions  and  thoughts.  .  . .  We  entreat 
'you  that  this  apology  may  be  rendered  public,  after 
'you  have  replied  to  it  as  to  you  may  seem  fitting,  to 
'  the  end  that  others,  may  know  what  we  are,  and  we 
'  may  be  delivered  from  the  false  suspicions,  that  expose 

*  us  to  punishment.     They  know  not  that  we  condemn 
the  infamies   publicly  laid  to  our  charge,  and  that  we 
therefore  renounce  the  gods  who  committed  such  enor- 

'  mities,  and  who  require  the  same  from  their  adorers. 
'  It  you   will  grant  our  request,   we  shall  then  lay  open 

*  our  maxims  to  the  world— to  convert  it,  if  its  conver- 
'  sion  is  possible.'"     Observe,  he  does  not   say  j  we  will 
expose  our  mysteries,  we  will  celebrate  before  witnes 
ses,    we   will   throw   open  our  doors.      This  however 
would  have  put  an  end  to  all  calumnies  and  removed  all 

»^f/io/.  advo.  Aurel.  an.  117, 
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On  the  Zuinglian  hypothesis,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  \vhat  could  have  prevented  Ju>tin  from  pub 
licly  making  an  oft'er  at  once  so  simple  and  so  natural.* 
4  If  we  always  remain  concealed,  replied  Tertullian,  how 
'  have  they  discovered  what  we  do  r  and  by  whom  has 
'it  been  discovered?  Assuredly,  not  by  the  accused, 

*  for  it  is  the  common  law  of  all  mysteries  to  keep  them 
'  secret.      It   must   then    have  been  by  strangers.     But 
'whence  could  these  know  it,  since  the  sacred  initiations 
'  admit  no  strangers  and  reject  the  profane  ?"     In  vain 
was  their  clandestine  worship  objected  to   them    bv  (he 
pagans  :  far  from  denying  or  renouncing   it,   Tertullian. 
takes  up  its  justification,  and  employs  it  to  demonstrate 
how  futile  must  be  the  accusations  of  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.      '  Do  you  really  believe  it  possi- 
'  ble,'  exclaims  Octavius,   that   the  tender   little  body  of 
'  an  infant  should  be  destined   to  fall  beneath  our  blo'ws, 
'and  that  we  should  shed  the  blood  of  a  new-born  babe, 
'  almost  before  it  has  received  the  shape  of  human  being. 
'  Let  him   believe  it.    whose   cruelty  could   accomplish 
'such   a  deed,  .....    as  for  us,    we  are    not  permitted    to 

*  assist  at  a  homicide,  nor  even  to   hear  it  spoken  of:  so 
'far,  indeed,   are  we  from  spillino;  human  blood,  that  we 
'  forbid  even  the  blood  of  animals  at  our  meals-"1     The 
secrecy  of  the  Christians  is   cruelly  misrepresented    and 
aspersed  ;  and  vet  Octaviusdoes  no  more  than  shew  that 
thcv  are   incapable   of  committing  the   imputed  crimes, 
never  discovering  what  it  is  that  they  really  do.      '  If  our 
'  accusers  be  asked.'  says   Athenagoras,  '  whether  they 

According  to  the  Zuinglian  system,  again,  how  are  we  to 
conceive  that  a  young-  Christian  sliouhl  ever  be  reduced  to  have 
recourse  to  the  following1  astonishing  proposal,  in  proof  of  his 
ignorance.  '  Even  one  of  our  brethren,  at  Alexandria,  to  con- 
«  vince  the  world,  that  in  our  mysteries  there  are  none  of  the  in- 
'  famous  practices  attributed  to  us,  presented  a  petition  10  Felix 
•the  governor  for  permission  to  have  surgeon  to  make  a  eunuch 
•of  him  (for  it  was  said  that  this  permission  was  necessary). 
'  Felix  gave  no  reply  to  this  petition  and  the  young  man  re- 
'  mained  unmolested,  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
'  science."—  Justin  in  his  Jlpology  addressed  to  Antoninus,  150 
years  after  the  birthof  Jesu9-*?hrist. 

b  In  Minutius  Felix. 
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'  have  seen  what  they  assert  of  us,  they  will  not  have  the 

'impudence   to  say  they  have How  can  those  be  ac- 

'  cused  of  killing  and  eating  men,  who,  as  it  is  well 
'known,  cannot  endure  to  behold  even  the  death  of  one 
'  executed  by  law  ?  those  who  have  renounced,  as  we 
'have,  the  shows  of  the  gladiators  and  of  the  beasts,  be- 
'lieving  that  there  is  but  little  difference  between  him 
'  who  beholds,  and  him  who  commits  the  murder  ?'  You 
have  seen  Origen  justifying  their  profound  silence  respect 
ing  the  mvsteries  by  the  example  of  the  philosophers,  of 
the  Greeks  and  barbarians  ;  you  have  seen  him  in  his 
turn  reproaching  Celstis  for  reprobating  the  secret  kept 
by  the  christians,  while  he  knew  not  in  what  that  secret 
consisted.  Such  were  the  replies  of  the  apologists  :  and 
such  also  they  must  have  been,  to  be  consistent  with  our 
belief.  But  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  reformation 
these  repiies  become  inconceivable  and  absurd.  For  is 
it  not  absurd  to  establish  a  secret,  and  instead  of  being 
induced  by  the  most  powerful  reason  to  break  it,  still  to 
continue  obstinately  to  preserve  and  justify  it,  even 
when  they  knew  nothing  in  it  worth  concealing?8 

a  Truth  obliges  me  to  say  that  one  of  these  apologists  has  not 
hesitated  to  remove  the  veil  and  lay  open  the  mystery  of  the 
altnr.  Justin  has  done  it  in  his  first  apology.  We  shall  endea 
vour  soon  to  detect  his  motive  for  so  doing-.  But  as  he  thought 
proper  to  act  in  this  manner,  we  will  ask:  what  did  he  disco 
ver?  what  did  he  make  known?  This  is  a  curious  and  impor 
tant  point  to  ascertain  :  for  most  assuredly  the  doctrine  that  he 
discovered  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church— the  precise  doc 
trine  so  carefully  concealed  by  the  other  Christians.  This  dis 
closure  must  for  ever  decide  the  question  between  us.  Let  the 
Reformation  triumph,  as  is  just,  if  the  apologist  here  declares 
in  formal  or  equivalent  terms,  that  the  bread  and  wine  blessed 
by  the  bishop  were  received  by  the  faithful,  merely  as  signs  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  absent  in  heaven  :  that  the 
bread,  without  undergoing  any  change,  ceased  notwithstanding 
to  be  regarded  rs  ordinary  bread,  because  it  was  offered  to  God 
as  an  emblematical  figure 'representing  his  Son.  Will  Justin 
hold  such  language  as  this?  Let  us  hear  him  with  attention  ; 
these  are  the  wor ^s  to  the  point;  they  are  big  with  interest 
and  importance:  '  ''his  food  we  call  the  Eucharist,  of  which 
•they  alone  are  :-;s  .red  to  partake,  who  believe  the  doctrines 
'  taught  by  us,  and  !  ive  been  regenerated  by  water  for  the  re- 
'  mission  of  sin,  and  who  live  as  Christ  ordained.  For  we  do 
'  not  take  these  gi;ts,  as  common  bread  and  common  drink,  but 
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Again,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  public  ca 
lamities  were  frequently  attributed  to  the  christians,  as 

'  as  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  made  man  by  the  word  of  God, 
'  took  flesh  and  blood  for  our  Salvation  ;  in  like  manner,  we 
'  have  been  taught,  that  the  food  which  has  been  blessed  by  the 
'  prayer  of  the  words  which  he  spoke,  and  by  which  our  flesh 
•  and"  blood,  in  the  change,  are  nourished,  became*  the  flesh 
'  and  blood  of  that  Jesus  incarnate.'  Such  is  the  doctrine  which 
Justin  made  no  difficulty  in  revealing  to  the  Emperor  :  )  ou  have 
here  the  word  of  God  compared  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ  : 
the  same  power  an  I  efficacy  is  attributed  to  each  ;  by  the  for 
mer,  Jesus  Christ  became  man,  by  the  latter,  the  bread  and 
wine  become  his  body  ami  blood,  and  this  clr.mge  is  not  less 
real  than  was  that  of  his  incarnation.  From  this  springs  the  fol 
lowing  short  and  decisive  argument.  Justin  here  discovers 
that,  which  the  christians  were  universally  concealing  in  se 
crecy.  Now  what  he  discovers  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  ,  there, 
fore  the  Catholic  doctrine  had  been  univi-rsally  cencealed  in  se 
crecy  among  the  Christians.  Pray,  reflect  upon  tins  a.^ument ; 
it  alone  should  open  your  eyes  to  the  system  of  belief  that  you 
are  seeking  in  the  primitive  Church. 

But  what  motive  could  induct-  the  apologist  to  make  so  pub 
lic  an  exposure,  contrary  to  the  general   discipline   of  secrecy, 
to  which  we  find  but  this  single  exception  recorded   in  history. 
To  form    a  correct    judgment  upon  the  conduct   of  Justin,  we 
should  thorough'  understand  how  the  writer  was  circumstanced. 
For  my  own  part,   1  should    be    inclined   to   consider   this  first 
apology  as  a  private  nu-morial  presented  to  the  Kmpei  or  alone  ; 
he  probably  having  called  for  such  a  declaration  from  the  Chris 
tians.      The  title  professing  the  document    to    be   addressed  t» 
the  Emperor,  the  Senate,  anil  the    Roman  people,  in  no  wise  de 
ters   me  from  venturing  this  conjecture,  since  it    was    possibly 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  form  of  petitions.     In    his  second 
apology   addressed  to  Marcus    Aurelius  and  the  Senate,  he  en 
treats  him  to  publish  it,   that  the  world  may  be  enabled  to  form 
an   opinion    upon  the    christians.     We  find   no  such  request  in 
the  first:   from  which,   we  may   infer  that   he   neither  intended 
nor  desired  its  publication.      As  he  exposes  the  great  mysteries 
of  religion,  which  it   was  forbidden   to  publish,   we  are  to  pre- 
'    stime,  that  he  did  not  apprehend  that  they  would  be  published, 
and  that  his   object  was,  not  to  divulge  the  secret,  but   merely 
to  make  a  confidential  communication  of  it,  to  one  most  deserv 
ing  of  confidence,  an  excellent  I'rince,   who  was  considered  as 
a  second  Socrates  upon  the   throne.     The  Pi  nice  does  IK 
pear   to  have  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in   him,  for  we 
do  not  find  the  pagans  any  better  informed,   in  consequence  of 
it.     Thus  the  event  would  have  justified  the  apologist,  on  the 
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being  an  impious  and  detestable  race  of  men.  Away  with 
the  Christians  to  the  beasts  ;  Christianas  ad  bestias.    I  his 
enfuriated  and  brutal  cry   was  very  often  resounde< 
the  amphitheatres.     Long  were  the  Christians  persecul 
by  the  Emperors;  from  the  savage  Nero,  who  first  drew  the 
sword  against  them,  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Lici 
nius  a     They  were  inhumanly  put  to  death  at  Home,  ac 
cused  indeed,  but  never  convicted  of  setting  tire  to  tin 
city.     Tacitus  asserts  their  innocence  ot  this  crime,  when 
he 'says  that  they  perished,  the  victims  of  popular  hatn 
and  execration,  which  originated  not  less  in  calumnious 
imputations,  than  in  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  sacrifice 
to  idols  and  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  the  Emperors.    J 
tribunes  and  governors  of  provinces  put  them  to  the  tor 
ture,    to  force  from   them  an  acknowledgment  ot  _  the 
crimes  imputed  to  them.     To  this,  Justin*  bears  positive 
testimony,  and  complains  that  'to establish  these  calura 
<nies,  slaves,  children,  and  women  were  put  to  the  rack 
« and    tortured  in  the  most    horrible  manner,   to  extort 
'from  them  a  confession  of  the   incests  and  the  feasting 
•  upon  human  flesh,  of  which  the  Christians  were  accu- 
<sed.'     Call  to  mind  the  women  whom  Pliny  interroga- 

Buppositionthat  he  confided  the  secret  to  Antoninus  alone,  with 
the  hope,  that  so  just  and  sensible  a  prince  could  tei minute  the 
bloody  persecutions  of  the  chi-istians,  when  once  he  became 
better  acquainted  with  their  real  character.  Although  tins  ex 
pectation  was  not  entirely,  it  was  at  least  partially,  realized. 
Whether  it  was  that  Antoninus  did  not  do  all  that  he  could,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  could  not  do  all  that  he  Wish- 
ed,  the  persecutions  did  not  entirely  cease,  and,  on  his  ac 
count  we  regret  to  find  considerable  numbers  of  martyrs  in  the 
sebsequent  years  of  his  reign.  This  much  however  is  certain, 
that  he  published  edicts  favourable  to  the  Christians.  He  had 
received  letters  from  various  governors  of  provinces  consulting' 
him  on  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  their  regard, 
to  which  he  replied,  that  they  must  not  be  molested,  unless  they 
were  discovered  plotting  againts  the  state.  He  wrote  also  to  the 
cities  of  his  empire,  prohibiting  the  Christians  to  be  disturbed . ; 
and  by  name,  to  Larissa,  Thessalonica  and  Athens  and  to  all 
the  Greeks.  Of  this  we  are  informed  by  the  historians,  Rub- 
nus  and  Eusebiup,  and  also  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  in  his 
apology  addressed  shortly  after  to  Marcus  Aurehus. 

a  Primum  Neronem   cxsariano  gladio   ferocisse.       Tertul,— 
»Apol;  II. 
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ted  on  the  rack  after  this  manner:  but,  above  all. 
remember  the  heroic  Blandinaami  her  companion  Bib'is  : 
»  Some  pagan  slaves  in  the  service  ot"  the  Christians, 
1  tearing  the  torments  endured  by  the  faithful,  and 
« instigated  by  the  soldiers,  falsely  accused  the  Christians 
'  of  Thvestean  fea%ts  ond  incestuous  marriages —  and 

•  of  every  abomination  that  decency  fordi-ls  to    mention 
'  or  think  upon,  and  which  we  cannot  even  believe  men 
'  capable  of  committing.     These  calumnies  being  spread 
'  abroad,  the  popular  fury  was  excited  against  us  :  even 
4  those  who  had  hitherto  been  somewhat  friendly  disposed 
'  towards  us,  were  then  tilled  with  the  general  indignation 
'  against  us.      Then  was  accomplished  the  prophecy  of 

*  our  Saviour,  that  they,   who  should  put  his  disciples  to 
«  death,  would  think  that  they  rendered  a  service  to  God. 
>     Speaking  afterwards  of  Blandina:   '  We  all  of 

*  us,  and  particularly  her  mistress,  he  says,  were  appre- 
'hensive  that  she  would  not  have  the  courage  to  confess, 
'  by  reason  of  her  bodily  weakness.     She  however  weart- 

•  cd  out  th  v-e,   who  one  after  the  other,   tortured   her  in 
«  every  wav,  from  morning  till  night.  They  acknowledg- 
*ed  themselves  va.:[uished,  not  being  able  to  discover 
'  any  other  way  of  .ormenting  her:  and  were  astonished 
'to 'find  her  still  breathing  after  the  laceration  and  dis- 

«  location  of  her  whole  body The  confession  of  the 

•name  of  Christian  seemed  to  invigorate  her  frame  :  her 
'  refreshment  and    consolation   was    to  exclaim:     I  am 
« a  Christian,   and   no    evil   is  committed    amongst  us.'a 
St.  Irenxus,  a  contemporary,  and  an  eye  witness,   men 
tions  that  she  boldlv  and  judiciously  added:  How  can 
'they,  who,  from  motives  of  religion,  abstain  from  meats 
'  otherwise  lawful,  be  capable^  of  perpetrating  the  crime 
»  which  you  allege  against  us  ?' 

I  have  before  observed  that,  in  the  Zuinghan  opinion, 
the  Christians  would  never  have  suffered  these  calumnies 
to  <*ain  ground,  but  would  have  instantly  upset  them,  by 
malun"-  a  public  declaration  of  all  their  practices  and  ce 
remonials,  and  by  inviting  the  pagans  to  attend  their  as- 
gemylies  and  witness  the  celebration  of  their  harmless  re 

»  Letter  of  t!ie  Christians  at  Lyons  to  those  of  Asia,  an  :  177 
under  Ma,  ^s-Aurelius.  Euseb.  V.  Hist:  init. 
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past.  But  supposing  that  this  simple  means  of  sheltering 
their  name  from  infamy  was  overlooked  ;  you  must  allow 
that  it  was  high  time  to  think  of  it,  when  punishment  and 
torture  stared  them  in  the  lace.  When  Blamlina  and 
Biblis  were  interrogated  respecting  these  pretended  abo 
minations,  why  did  they  not  say  :  '  We  take  indeed  a  lit- 
'tle  bread  and  wine  in  memory  and  in  figure  of  our  ab- 
'sent  Saviour,  and  also  as  a  mark  of  our  union  together. 
'  This  is  our  only  repast ;  to  which  you  may,  if  you  please, 
'yourselves  bear  ocular  testimony  ?'  Would  they  sub 
mit  to  torture  and  death,  \\hen  both  might  be  avoided  by 
a  declaration  at  once  so  natural  and  so  likely  to  open  the 
eyes  of  their  judges  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  any  principle 
of  reason  or  Christianity  to  maintain  an  obstinate  and  un 
meaning  silence  upon  that  which  could  innocently  be  ac 
knowledged,  which  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  concealing,  and  which,  had  it  been  but  named,  would 
have  instantly  disabused  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  Does 
not  such  conduct  render  a  person  guilty  of  permitting  the 
commission  of  the  enormities  and  murders,  which  he  might 
so  easily  have  prevented  ?  Blandina  however  holds  °no 
such  language  and  makes  no  such  disclosure.  In  the 
midst  of  her  torments,  not  a  word  of  that  kind  escapes 
her  lips.  Her  constant  courageous  reply  is  applauded  by 
the  Christians  for  its  judiciousness.  Zuinglius  and  his 
followers  would  in  vain  attempt  to  explain  in  what  the 
discretion  and  judgment  of  the  martyr  consisted.  It  can 
be  satisfactorily  shewn  in  the  catholic  belief  alone,  in 
which,  for  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  the  interest  and  sal 
vation  of  the  persecutors,  the  mysteries  were  not  permit 
ted  to  be  divulged.  As  it  was  impossible  to  say  any  thing 
that  might  betray  the  secret,  nothing  remained  for  the 
accused  but  modestly  to  repel  the  calumny,  which  was, 
in  fact,  admirably  done  by  this  illustrious  slave.  It  is 
truly  noble  and  even  more  than  human,  in  the  midst  of 
protracted  and  horrible  tortures,  thus  to  bear  in  mind  the 
wise  and  charitable  discipline  of  secrecy  :  and  the  °ene- 
rous  sacrifice  of  Blandina,  crowned  in  heaven,  will  be  a 
just  subject  of  admiration  to  the  end  of  time. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  observations  I  had  to  submit  to  your 
attention  respecting  the  discipline  of  secrecy.  I  remem 
ber  well,  the  first  time  I  discovered  it,  the  greater  part 
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of  these  same  ideas  confusedly  rushed  upon  my  mind. 
Since  then,  it  has  frequently  been  to  me  a  subject  of  se 
rious  consideration  and  deep  investigation.  I  Hatter  my 
self  that  my  view  of  the  subject  is  correct ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  1  have  convinced  you  that  it  is  so.  For,  on 
ihe  one  h;.nd,  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  inexplica 
ble  according  to  the  /uin^lian  opinion  ;  an  unmeaning 
discipline,  rigidly  enforced  and  scrupulously  practised. 
without  inoiive  or  reason,  or  rather  against  every  motive 
ant!  everv  urgent  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  it  accords 
with  the  catholi;1  doctrine,  and  even  supposes  it  ;  and  on 
the  supposition  of  this  belief,  is  found  to  be  wise,  charita 
ble.  a:;d  ncce»arv  ;.i  the  period  when  religion  was  pro 
claimed  to  a  world  of  unbelievers.  In  a  word,  since  thi» 
general  discipline  is  nece.—arily  interwoven  wiih  our  be 
lief,  and  from  the  fifth  century  is  traced  back  to  tii'1  apos 
tolic  age,  it  is  most  evident,  that  in  these  first  age-  ihe  ca 
tholic  do'Mna  wa?  both  believed  and  taught  in  all  C'iuiirhe* 

o  — 

of  the  world. 
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APPENDIX. 


DISCIPLINE    OF  SECRECY    DUHING  THE    FIVE    FUlbT  AGH». 


FIRST  AGE- 

Proofs  drawn  from  the  ignorance  of  the  pagans  respect 
ing  the  Eucharist. 

4  We  are  traduced  as  the  most  wicked  of  men,  as  capa- 
'  ble  of  murdering  infants  and  feeding  on  their  flesh,  and 
'  afterwards  of  abandoning  ourselves  to  shameful  incests, 

•  having  previously  employed  some  dogs,  accomplices  in 

•  our  debaucheries,  to  upset  the  lamps  and  thus  give  dark- 
4  ness  and  audacity  to  our  abominations. — The  imputation 
4  of  these  crimes  is  to  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
'  as  I  have  already  said.     The  hatred  of  truth  commenced 
'  with  truth  itself:  no  sooner  did  it  appear  than  it  became  the 
'  object  of  general  detestation.     It  counts  as  many  enemies 
'  as  strangers,  and  each  according  to  their  own  fashion,  the 
'Jews   by  jealousy,  the   soldiers  by   exaction,  and   all  of 
4  you  by  nature,  (a) 

4  One  might  say  that  Celsus  was  desirous  of  imitating 
4  the  Jews,  who,  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  spread 

•  false  reports  against  those  who  embraced  it;    that  the 
4  Christians    sacrificed    a   little  irfant   and   devoured    its 
4  flesh  in  their  assemblies;  that  to  perform  works  of  dark- 
4  ness,  they  put  out  the  lamps,  and  then  each  one  abandon- 
4  ed    himself  to   his  lusts  with  the  first  person  he  met. 
4  This  most  gross  cal'imny  for  a  long  time  made  great  im- 
'pression  on  the  minds  of  an  infinity  of  persons,  who,  hav- 

(a)  Calumnies  against  the  Christiuns,  Tertul,  Apol.  ch.  VII. 
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'  ing  no  intercourse  with  us,  permitted  themselves  to  be 
•persuaded  that  this  portrait  of  the  Christians  was  faith- 
4  fully  drawn  :  and  even  to  this  time  there  are  individuals 
1  so  prejudiced  amongst  us  that  they  will  not  even  enter 
'  into  conversation  with  a  Christian. '(a) 

Eusebius  wiites,  that  'the  devil  made  use  of  Carpo- 
1  crates,  Saturninus  and  Meander, disciples  of  Simon,  who 
4  fell  after  being  baptized  by  Philip,  to  seduce  many  of  the 
'  faithful:  and  that  by  their  means,  they  had  furnished  to 
1  the  pagans  ample  materials  tor  calumniating  and  black- 
'  ening  the  Church  :  that  all  the  recently  invented  slan- 
4  der*  \verc  circulated  by  them  to  the  disgrace  of  the 

*  Christian  name  ;    and  by  this  means  has  been  circulated 
'  among  the  unbelievers  an  opinion  respecting  the   chris- 
'  tians  as  absurd  as  it  is  impious:    as  if  it  was  our  custom 
•to  abandon  ourselves  to  shameful  incests  with  our  sisters 
'and  mothers  and  feed  upnn  execrable  meats. '(6) 

Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  burning  of  Rome,  says  that 
Nero  laid  it  to  'a  people  odious  by  their  crimes,  who 
'were  called  Christians.'  He  adds:  'This  name  came 
1  from  Christ,  whom  Pontius  Pilate  had  put  to  death  un- 
1  der  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  And  this  impious  supersti- 
4  tion,  repressed  for  the  time,  appeared  ugain,  not  only  in 

*  Judea,  the   source  of  the  evil,  but  in  Home  itself,  where 
•every  thing  that  is  black,  and  infimous  is  collected  to- 
'  gether  and  put  in  practice.     At  first  those  only  were  ta- 
'  ken,  who  confessed,  then  a  gre.it  multitude,  upon  their 
'  report,  were   convicted,  not  so  much  of  the  burning   of 

*  the  city,  as  of  hatred  to  all  mankind. '(c)     He  afterwards 
'  mentions  them  as  wretches,  who  deserved  the  most  ex- 
4  emplary  punishments. 

Pliny, 'who  belonged  to  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
but  who  did  not  enter  upon  tl;c  government  of  Bithynia 
before  the  commencement  of  the  second,  wrote  to  the 
Emperor,  (//)  on  occasion  of  the  runu,  ,rs  spread 
abroadrespecting  the  Christians,  '  that  he  thought  it 
•necessary,  for  coming  at  the  truth,  to  question  two 
4  women  on  the  rack,  who  were  said  to  have  waited  in  the 

*  secret  assemblies.     But  I  discovered  nothing,  continued 
'  he,  more  than  an  ill  guided  and  excessive  superstition.' 

Celsus  an  epicurean  philosopher  living  at  the  close  of 
the  first  and  commencement  of  the  second  centuries,  com 
posed  and  published  under  Adrian,(e)  a  libel  against  the 

(a)  Origen  Jgaintt  Celsus,  no.  294,  B.  VI.  p.  244,  edit,  in  40. 
(b)  Hist.  It.  IV.  ch.  VIII.— (c)  Annals  L.  XV.-— (d)  Trajan  Em 
peror  in  98. — (e)  Adrian,  Trajan's  successor  in  117- 
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Christians  and  Jews  under  the  bold  and  lying  title  of  A 
True  narrative.  It  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  is  only 
known  by  the  splendid  refutation  of  it  from  the  pen  of 
Origen,  who  exposes  and  destroys  his  calumnies,  and, 
among  others,  those  which  regarded  the  secrecy  observed 
by  the  Christians,  and  on  account  of  which  Celsus  most 
bitterly  inveighed  against  them. 

SECOND   AGE. 

'  Were  we  to  ask  our  accusers  whether  they  ever  saw 

*  what  they  report  of  us,  there  will  not  be  found  one,  5m- 
'  pudent  enough  to  say  that  he  has  seen  it.     How  can  they 

*  accuse  those  of  killing  and  eating  human  creatures,  who, 
'  they  are  well  aware,  cannot  so  much  as  endure  to  see  a 
'  man  even  justly  put  to  death  '(a) 

'It    will  be  said  to  us:   Let  every  one  of  you  destroy 

*  yourselves,  and  thus  you  will  go  to  your  God  and  disturb 
'  us  no    more. '(A)     He  replies  that   their  faith  in  Provi- 
nence  forbade  such  an  action,  and  he  adds  that  '  to  sub- 
'stantiate  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  the  Christians,  they 
'interrogated  slaves,  children  and  women,  and  put  them 
'  to  excruciating  torments   to  exfort  from  them    a  confes- 
'  sion    of  the  incests    and  repasts  of  human  flesh,  which 
'  were  laid  to  the   charge  of   the  Christians.     Those  who 

*  accuse  us  of  these  crimes  are  themselves  the  perpetrators 
'of  them,  while  they  attribute  them  to  their  gods:    as  for 
'us,  as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  abominations, 
'we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  them,  having  God  for 
'  the  witness  of  our  actions  and  of  our  thoughts.' 

In  the  persecution  at  Lyons,(c)  the  magistrates,  on  the 
deposition  of  some  slaves,  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
Christians  actually  practised  what  was  imputed  to  them, 
and  they  endeavoured,  by  torments,  to  extort  from  Blan- 
dina  a  confession  of  the  deed:  but  this  Christian  slave 
boldly  and  judiciously  answered :  '  How  should  those  who, 
4  from  religious  motives,  abstain  from  meats  otherwise 
'permitted,  ever  be  guilty  of  the  crimes  you  lay  to  their 

*  charge  ?'      CEcumenius  has  preserved  this  fact  in  a  frag 
ment  of  Irenseus,  an  eye  witness  and  soon  after  Bishop  of 
Lyons  and  successor  to  Photinus,  who,  after  having  pass 
ed  his  ninetieth  year,  suffered  martyrdom  in  this  persecu 
tion. 

(a)  Athenagoras,  Apology  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  166,— (b)  Jus 
tin,  II  Jipology  to  the  same  Emperor,  166. — (c)  Under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  177". 
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To  this  we  may  add  what  is  told  of  the  slave  Biblis,  as 
we  find  it  related  by  the  confessors  and  Christians  of  Ly 
ons,  in  a  letter  written  by  them  to  the  Churches  of  Asia 
to  give  an  account  of  the  persecutions  there  raging.  We 
owe  the  preservation  of  it  to  Eusebius. 

'  I  designedly  omit  many  things,  fearing  to  write  what  I 
'could  wish  prudently  to  conceal,  lest  those  who  may 
'  read  my  writings  should  understand  them  in  a  wrong  and 
'perverted  sense,  and  we  should  be  accused,  according  to 
'the  proverb,  of  putting  a  sword  into  an  infant's  hand. 
'There  are  certain  things  discoverable  in  the  holy 
•'Scripture,  atho'  they  are  not  clearly  expressed.  There 
'will  be  others  on  which  it  will  insist  more  explicitly: 
'  and  others  ag.iin,  which  it  will  merely  touch  upon  :  but 
'  it  will  endeavour  so  to  veil,  as  yet  to  declare  them  ;  so  to 
'  hide,  as  yet  to  reveal  them  ;  and  so  to  pass  them  over  in 
'  silence,  as  yet  to  let  them  appear. '(w) 

See  p., go  268  the  passage  from  Tertullian,  and  page  269 
another  passage  from  the  same  writer. 

And,  not  to  omit  another  passage  from  Tertullian, (b) 
attend  to  the  language  in  which  he  reproaches  certain 
heretics  of  his  time.  '  Above  all,  they  make  no  distinc- 
*  tion  between  the  catechumens  and  the  faithful  ;  for  they 
'arc  both  equally  admitted  to  hear  and  pray  together: 
*even  the  Pagans  are  not  excluded,  should  they  happen  to 
*be  present;  and  thus  no  difficulty  is  made  in  casting 
'bread  before  dogs,  and  pearls,  though  false  ones,  to 
4  swine.'  He  had  already  explained  the  intention  of  St. 
Paul,  who,  in  confiding  to  Timothy  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  had  comminded  him  to  choose  faithful  witnesses, 
capable  of  instructing  others,  and  i.ot  to  open  himself  to 
every  one  indiscriminately,  but  according  to  the  svord  of 
our  Saviour,  to  avoid  casting  bread  to  the  dogs  or  pearls 
before  swine. 

THIRD  AGE. 

Hear  in  what  strains  the  Pagan  Cecilius  spoke  of  the 
christians.(r)  '  A  dark  and  subterraneous  people,  dumb 
in  public,  and  speechless  but  in  the  most  retired  cor 
ners.  Whether  all  our  suspicions  respecting  them  be 
well  founded  I  know  not :  certain  however  it  is  that  a. 
nocturnal  and  hidden  worship  well  befits  such  a  tribe. 
And  although  many  things  are  called  against  them,  the 

(a)  Clem:  Alex,  died,  215,  Strom.,— (b)  Book  of  prescription 
against  heretics.— In  Minutius  Felix. 
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'obscurity  alone  of  their  vile  religion  provesthem  entirely 
1  or  in  part  at  least.  How  are  we  otherwise  to  account  for 
'this  affectation  and  studied  concealment  of  their  worship, 
'whatever  it  be?  For  what  is  virtuous  and  laudable 
'courts  the  day,  and  wickedness  loves  darkness.' 

See  at  page  277"  another  passage  frc  r:  Minutius  Felix. 
'  As  for  the  mysteries,  concealed  under  secrecy,  and 
'known  to  the  priests  alone,  not  only  is  the  animal  man 
'  forbidden  to  approach,  but  those  also  who,  although  ex- 
'  ercised  and  instructed,  have  yet  not  attained  to  the 
'priestly  honour  by  their  merits  and  years;  and  not  only 
'are  they  prevented  from  seeing  these  objects  any  other- 
'  wise  than  obscurely  and  enigmatically,  but  they  do  not 
'  even  receive  them  unless  covered  and  veiled.'  (a) 
This  passage  must  allude  to  the  prayers  and  words  of  con 
secration. 

And  again:  '  As  for  any  other  discourse  which  shall 
'  contain  secret  things  and"  treat  of  the  faith  of  God  and 
'  the  knowledge  of  things,.  ..,.,.  that  is  reserved  to  the 
'  priests  alone  and  confided  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  by  a  per- 
'  petual  succession. '(A) 

In  another  homily  of  Origen's,  on  Leviticus,  we  find 
this  passage:  '  Stop  not  at  the  blood  of  the  flesh  (that  is 
|  of  the  sheep  and  oxen  spoken  of  by  Moses)  but  learn 
'rather  to  discern  the  blood  of  the  Word,  and  hear  him 
'saying:  For  this  is  my  blood,  which  shall  be  shed  for 
'you.  Whosoever  is  imbued  with  the  mysteries,  knows 
^'the  flesh  and  blood  .of  the  Word  of  God.  Let  us  not, 
'therefore,  dwell  upon  a  subject  known  to  the  initiated, 
'and  which  the  uninitiated  ought  not  to  know.'(c)  See 
also  page  268. 

Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  in  a  sermon  on  continence,  ex 
horts  the  Christian  wife  not  to  marry  an  unbeliever,   lest 
such  a  marriage  should  cause  her  to  betray  the  law  of  se 
crecy ;    nesisfiroditrixlegis.     He  adds:   '  And  know  you 
not  that   the  sacrifice  of  the  unbeliever  is  public,  yours 
secret:'    Know  you  not  that  any  one  may   approach  his 
without  difficulty,  whereas  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  for 
Christians  themselves,  if  they   are  not  consecrated,   to 
contemplate  yours?' 

FOURTH  AGE. 

'  The  time  admonishes  us  now  to  treat  of  the  mysteries, 

(a)  Origin,  Horn.  IV.  on  Ch.  III.  of  Numbers,     (b)  Horn.  XIII, 
on  Ch.  XXXIII,  of  Leviticus,     (c)  Horn.  IX,  on  Lev.t,  No.  10. 
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*  and  to  explain    the   notions   of  the  sacraments.      But  if, 
'before  baptism   and  the  initiation,    we  had  attempted  to 
'  speak  on  these  subjects  we  should  have   appeared  to  be- 
'  tray  rather  than  explain  thtm.'(<0 

_*  Every  mystery  ought  to  remain  concealed  under  faith- 
'ful  silence,  for  fear  that  it  should  be  rashly  divulged  to 
'profane  ears.'(A) 

4  And  we  also  have  a  discipline  not  to  divulge  the  firay- 
1  er,  but  to  keep  the  mysteries  concealed. \c)  An  allusion 
no  doubt  to  the  prayer  of  consecration. 

'There  are  many  things,  which,  crude,  are  unpalatable, 
'  but,  dressed,  are  agreeable.  Concoct,  then,  in  your  heart 
'  those  profound  mysteries  :  let  r.o  premature  discovery 

*  ot  yours  confide  them  too  crudely  to  delicate  or  perfidious 
'ears;    U'st  he  who   hears  you  may  take    alarm  and  turn 
'  with  disgust  from  the  merit,  which,  if  better  prepared, 
'  would  have  enabled  him  to  taste  the  sweetness  of   a  spi- 
'  ritual  nourishment. '(<•/) 

'  Th>"  Lor.l  spoke  in  parables  to  his  hearers  in  general  ; 
'  but  to  his  disciples  he  explained  in  private  the  parables 
'  and  comparisons  he  made  use  of  in  public.  The  spleu- 
'  dour  ot glory  is  for  thoss  who  are  already  enlightened: 
'  obscurity  and  darkness  is  the  portion  of  unbelievers.  Just 
'  so,  the  Church  discover-  its  sacraments  to  those  who 
'  leave  the  class  of  catechumens  :  for  we  declare  not  to  the 
'gentiles  the  hidden  mys'.eries  ot  the  Father,  Son  and  Ho- 
'  ly  Ghost,  nor  do  we  speak  opcniy  i>f  the  mysteries  to  the 
'  catechumens  :  but  we  frequently  employ  obscure  expres- 
'sions,  thut  they  may  be  understood  by  those,  who  are  al- 
'  ready  instructed,  and  that  the  uninstructed  may  not  be 
'  injured  by  them.'(") 

1  now  present  yon  with  a  very  curious  note  which  St. 
Cyril  has  put  to  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  Catechetical 
Dific^urscs,  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  explained,  in  the 
clearest  manner  possible,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on 
the  Sacraments,  particulary  on  the  Eucharist.  They 
were  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  about 
to  receive  baptism,  and  afterwards  to  participate  in  the 
sacrifice  and  the  communion  of  the  altar.  The  note,  ad- 
dressrd  to  the  reader,  is  conceived  in  these  terms  :  '  Pro- 
'cure  that  these  Catechetical  discourses  be  read,  by  those 

(a)  St.  Ambrose,  nook  of  the  myrttries  for  the  uninitiated,  Cl). 
I.  No.  2 — (A)  The  same,  13.  I,  on  si  bra  ham,  Cli.  V.  No.  38. — 
(c)  The  same,  Ch.  IX,  No.  35.  on  Cam  and  Abel. — (<•/)  Ibidem 
No.  37.  — (f>  St.  Cviil  of  Jerusalem,  (Jutech.  VI. 
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'for  whose  instruction  they  have  been  composed,  viz:  by 
4  those  who  are  approaching  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
'  and  by  the  faithful  who  have  already  received  it.  But 
'  do  not  communicate  them  to  the  catechumens  and  those 
'  who  are  not  Christians.  If  you  do,  ycu  will  have  to  an 
'  swer  to  God  for  it.  And  if  you  take  a  copy  of  them,  do  it, 
*  I  conjure  you,  in  the  presence  of  God.' 

'  They  are  not  abhamed  to  celebrate  the  mysteries 
'before  the  catechumens,  and  perhaps  even  before  pagans, 
'forgetting  that  it  is  written  that  we  are  to  conceal  the 
'mystery  of  the  king:  and  regardless  of  the  precept  of  the 
4  Lord,  that  we  roust  not  cast  holy  things  to  the  dogs,  or 
'  pearls  before  swine.  For  it  is  unlawful  to  lay  the  mysteries 
'  open  to  the  uninitiated,  lest  through  ignorance  they  should 
'  turn  them  to  ridicule,  and  lest  the  catechumens  should 
'become  scandalized  through  an  indiscreet  curiosity, '(a) 

'This  is  what  the  uninitiated  are  forbidden  to  contemp- 
'  late,  and  how  should  it  'ever  be  becoming  to  write  and 
'  circulate  an  account  of  them  among  the  people. '(i) 

'  The  Apostles  and  the  Fathers,  who,  from  the  begin- 
'  ning  have  presented  certain  rites  to  the  Church,  knew 
'  how  to  secure  a  becoming  dignity  to  the  mysteries  by 
'  the  secrecy  and  silence  in  which  they  have  enveloped 
'them.'(c)  Here  we  have  this  discipline  of  secrecy  and 
silence  positively  attributed  to  the  apostles  by  the  learned 
prelate. 

Saint  Epiphanius  reproaches  the  Marcionitea  of  the  is 
land  of  Cyprus,  that  they  were  so  rash  as  to  celebrate  the 
mysteries  before  the  catechumens.'(rf) 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (<?)  says  that  '  the  greatest  part 
•of  our  mysteries  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  strangers.'(/~) 
He  says  further  that  '  men  should  rather  give  their  blood 
than  publish  t/ie?n.'(g) 

'He  who  is  to  receive  ordination  requests  the  prayers 
'of  the  faithful;  these  give  him  their  suffrage  and  add 
'  the  acclamations  known  by  those  initiated  in  the  mys- 
'teries,  and  which  I  here  pass  over  the  silence,  for  it  is 
'  forbidden  to  say  every  thing  before  the  profane  . . .  They 
'  who  cannot  approach  the  holy  table  are  withheld  and 
'banished  from  the  sacred  rails  \/i) 

Gaudentius,  bishop   of  Brescia  in  Italy,   contemporary 

(a)  Synod  of  Alexandria,  an.  340,  speaking  of  the  Meletians 
in  the  Apology  of  St.  Athanasius.—  (6)  St.  Basil,  bishop  of 
Cesarea,  died  in  379.— (c)  On  the  Holy  (.host,  Ch,  XXVII,  No. 
66.—  <>/)  St.  Kpiph  :  Hxres.  XLH.-(e)  Died  in  389.—  (/)  Orat. 
XLU.-Cg-)  Orat.  XXXV— (A)  St.  Chrysostom,  Horn.  XVIII,  o  n 
II  Cor. 
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with  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  preaching  on  Easter  night,  be 
fore  the  neophytes,  on  their  return  from  the  baptismal 
fonts,  said:  'In  the  lesson  you  have  just  heard,  I  shall 
4select  only  those  parts  which  nmv  not  be  explained  in 
'the  presence  of  the  catechumens,  but  which  must  be  dis- 
4  covered  to  the  iuophytcs.'[«] 

Treating  again  the  same  subject,  he  observes  that  he 
had  put  off  until  the  paschal  discourses  'to  speak  of  the 
'ceremonies  described  in  Exodus,  on  the  manner  of  cele- 
4bratingthe  paschal  solemnity,  because  adds  he,  this 
4  splendid  night  requires  our  instruction  to  be  adapted 
4  rather  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  than  to  the  les- 
4  son  of  the  dav,  in  order  that  the  neophytes  may,  for  the 
'.first  ii'nt',  be  taught  in  what  manner  we  partake  ot  the 
4  paschal  sacrilic.e.'[A] 

The  author  of  the  apostolical  Constitutio  is,  who  assumes 
the  name  of  Clement,  disciple  r»u'l  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
hut  whim  critics  place  in  thefointh  century,  expresses 
himself  in  the  M5th  canon  as  follows:  'These  Constitu 
tions,  which  I,  Clement,  have  drawn  up  for  you  bishops, 
4  must  on  no  account  be  communicated  to  all  sorts  of  per- 
4  sons,  because  of  the  mysteries  contained  in  them.'(c) 

'  Ask  a  catechumen  whether  he  eats  the  flesh  of  the 
'Son  of  man  and  drinks  his  blood,  he  knows  not  what  you 

*  mean. . .  .The  catechumens  do  not  know  what  the  chris- 
*tians   receive.     The  manner    in    which  the  flesh   of  the 
4  Lord  is  eaten  is  concealed  froir,  the  cat'chumens  '((/) 

'Thcvwho  know  the  Scriptiire  understand  perfectly 
•well  what  Melchisedeck  offered  when  he  blessed  Abra- 
4  ham.  We  must  not  litre  make  mention  of  it,  because  of 
4  the  catechumens:  the  faithful  however  discover  it.'(<') 

'  We  have  dismissed  the  catechumens  and  retained  on- 
4lv  you,  to  discourse  to  you  respecting  the  mysteries, 
4  which  the  initiated  alone  are  allowed  to  hear  spoken 

'  What  is  this  God,  said  Maximus  of  Mcdaurus,  what  is 

*  this  God  which    you   Christians  consider   as  particu  lar- 
ly  b-longing  to   yourselves   and  which    you    say   you  see 

4  present  in  your  secret  places  ••  Et  in  tods  abditia  firaeten- 
4  tern  von  vidcre  comfionitis  .?'(.?)  This  question  put  to  St. 
'Augustine  proves  that  the  essence  of  the  mystery  was 
4  concealed  from  the  pagans,  and  that  there  existed  a  re- 

(«)  Gaudentius.  Serm.  ad  *\"eofiti.—  (  b]  Treatise  V.— (c)  Con- 
stit.  Apost.  can.  85.—  (tl)  St.  Augustine,  Treatise  II  on  St. 
John.— (e)  The  same,  Serm.  X.—  (f)  The  same,  serm.  I,  i«. 
apendlcem '.—  (g)  The  same,  Epist.  XLIU. 
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'  port  among  them  that    the   Christians  adored  in  their  se- 
'  cret  assemblies  a  God  as  present  and  visible. 

FIFTH   AGE. 

In  the  dialogue  entitled  the  Immutable, (a)  he  introdu 
ces  Orthodoxus  speaking  thus:  'Reply  to  me,  if  you 
'please,  in  mystical  and  obscure  terms:  it  is  possible 
4  there  may  be  present  some  who  are  not  initiated  in  the 
'mysteries'.'  (He  means  to  say  that  this  writing  intended 
for  the  public,  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated, 
and,  so,  betray  the  secret.)  Eranistes:  '  1  shall  under- 
'  stand  you,  and  reply  to  you  according  to  that.'  And 
again,  a  little  atler  :  'You  have  clearly  proved  what  you 

*  wished  ;  although  in  mysterious  words.' 

'In  the  second  dialogue,  Orthodoxus  replies  to  this 
'  question.  By  what  name  do  you  call,  befoie  the  priestly 
'  consecration,  the  gift  that  is  offered  ?  It  must  not  be  said 
'  openly,  because  it  may  happen  that  we  should  be  heard 
'by  uninitiated  persons.'  Eranistes :  'Reply  then  in  co- 

*  vert  terms,  if  you  please.' 

'The  poor  shall  cat  and  shall  be  satisfied:  not  all  in- 
'  deed,  for  all  have  not  obeyed  the  Gospel  ;  but  those  who 
'  have  had  the  divine  love  in  their  heart:  it  is  concerning 
'  these  that  the  Royal  prophet  said  that  their  hunger  and 
'  thirst  should  be  satisfied,  by  the  immortal  nourishment 
'that  they  should  receive.  Now,  this  divine  nourishment 
'  is  known  to  us  with  the  doctrine  of  the  spirit  :  and  the 
'mystic  and  immortal  repast  is  well  known  by  all  those 
'who  have  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries. '(A) 

Innocent  I.  consulted  by  Decentius.  bishop  of  Eugubio, 
on  the  sacraments,  replies  on  the  subject  ot  the  p'ax  which 
some  priests  wished  to  give  one  another,  before  the  con 
secration  :  'The  c.erem..ny  of  the  pax  absolutely  ought 
'not  to  take  place  until  after  the  things  which  1  cannot 
'  reveal  .  .  •  As  for  the  rest,  which  it  is  unlawful  for  me  to 
•write,  we  can  discuss  them  together  when  you  arrive.' 

(a)Theodoret.— (6)  The  same,  Com.  on  Ps.  XXL 
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LETTER  IX. 


Second  general  proof,  draicn  from  the  Liturgies. 

THE  Church  has  nothing  to  present  us  in  her  public 
worship  so  admirable  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
The  greater  part  of  the  other  sacraments  have  reference 
to  this,  and  prepare  us  for  it.  The  greater  part  of  the 
offices  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  are  but  so  many 
means  or  preparations  either  for  the  worthy  celebration 
or  participation  of  it.  The  Eucharist  is  the  principal  ob 
ject  here  below  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  true. 
Christian  :  it  is  the  nourishment  of  his  piety,  the  recom 
pense  of  his  labours,  the  consolation  of  his  exile  and  earth 
ly  pilgrimage,  his  strength  in  dangers  and  afflictions,  and 
even  at  the  approach  of  death  ;  it  is  in  fine  the  pledge  of 
his  glorious  resurrection.  By  representing  our  divine 
Mediator  dying  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  it  displays 
the  greatest  benefit  we  have  received,  the  benefit  on  which 
rest  our  hopes  of  salvation.  His  bloody  immolation  took 
place  on  the  cross  :  the  oblation  is  renewed  upon  our  al 
tars,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time  continue  to  be  the  sole 
sacrifice  of  the.  new  law,  having  taken  the  place  of  all  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  from  henceforth  being  the  only  one 
agreeable  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  prayers  preparatory  to  this  sublime  act  of  religion, 
those  which  produce  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  those  which  follow,  those  which  accompany  the  dis 
tribution  of  the  Eucharist,  the  acts  of  thanksgiving  by 
which  all  is  terminated,  together  with  the  rites  and  cere 
monies  employed  throughout,  compose  what  is  here  call 
ed  the  liturgy.  The  first  liturgy  was  undoubtedly  drawn 
up  by  the  apostles  according  to  instructions  given  them 
by  their  master,  and  celebrated  by  them  in  the  assemblies 
which  they  held  at  Jerusalem  till  the  time  of  their  disper 
sion.  St.  James,  who  remained  in  charge  over  that 
Church,  and  who  governed  it  for  twenty-nine  years,  con 
tinued  to  administer  the  Eucharist  there,  according  to  the 
form  he  had  observed  in  common  with  all  the  apostles  : 
VOL.  I.  25* 
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those  who  had  carried  it  with  them  into  the  countries 
which  they  traversed,  communicated  it  to  the  bishops 
and  priests  whom  they  ordained,  and  established  it  in  the 
Churches  where  they  fixed  their  sees.  Antiquity  will 
soon  give  us  to  understand  this:  for  the  present  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  powerof  ottering  the  bread 
and  the  chalice  is  the  essence  of  the  priesthood  and  its 
most  eminent  prerogative,  and  that  its  use  is  essentially 
obligatory  upon  the  evangelical  ministry. 

The  most  ancient  monumeats  effectually  bear  testimo 
ny  that  the  liturgy  was  in  use  wherever  the  religion  of 
Christ  was  preached  and  established.  Of  this  Pliny"  in 
forms  us,  indistinctly  'tis  true,  but  according  to  his  means 
of  information,  when  he  relates  that  the  Christians  assem 
bled  on  certain  days  before  sun-rise,  sung  hymns  to  Christ 
as  to  a  God,  bound  themselves  by  mutual  engagements, 
not  to  any  crime,  but  to  refrain  from  thefts,  robbery,  a- 
dultery,  from  breaking  their  promise,  or  betraying  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  ;  and  that  they  partook  together  of 
an  innocent  repast. 

Justin"  goes  into  many  details  :  he  mentions  that  the 
assemblies  were  held  every  Sunday  before  day  break  ; 
that  the  bishop  presided  in  them  :  that  they  joined  in 
prayer,  and  then  in  reading  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
which  he,  who  presided,  afterwards  explained,  exhorting 
the  faithful  to  practise  the  beautiful  instructions  they  had 
heard.  He  also  mentions  that  the  faithful  rose  and  pray 
ed,  after  the  sermon,  and  saluted  one  another  with  the 
kiss  of  peace  ;  that  they  presented  the  bread  and  wine  to 
the  presiding  prelate,  who  offered  up  long  prayers  over 
the  gifts  that  were  offered,  to  which  prayers  the  people 
answered  tfmm:  that  the  deacons  distributed  the  things 
sacrificed  to  those  who  were  present,  and  carried  them 
out  to  those  who  qould  not  attend,  &c.  Justin  does  not 
give  us  the  prayers  recited  by  the  president  :  he  is  satis 
fied  with  mentioning  their  effect,  which  was  to  change  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  description  he  gives  of  every  thing  that  passed  in 
these  secret  assemblies  exactly  corresponds  with  the  or 
der  of  the  liturgies. 

a  Letter  to  Trajan.        b  First  Apology. 
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Irenseus.  a  disciple  of  St.  Polycarp,  who  himself  had 
been  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  informs  us  that  the  the  liturgy 
came  from  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  '  Our  Lord, 
'  says  he,  taught  the  new  oblation  of  his  n^w  Testament ; 
'the  Church  has  received  it  from  the  apostles,  and  pre- 
'sentsitto  God  throughout  the  world. 'a  These  words 
are  decisive:  they  shew  that  in  the  first  and  second  cen 
tury  the  liturgy  \vas  considered  of  apostolical  and  divine 
institution  :  Irenaeus  adds  that  this  oblation  was  the  same 
that  Malachy  had  predicted,  and  which,  putting  an  end 
to  all  other  sacrifices,  was  alone  to  prevail  from  the  ris 
ing  to  the  sotting  of  the  sun. 

St.  Cyprian  complains  of  the  schismaticks,  '  who, 
'  slighting  and  abandoning  the  bishops,  raise  altar  against 
'  altar,  make  up  a  dill'eient  prayer  composed  of  unlawful 
'words,  and  profane  by  false  sacrifices  the  truth  of  the 
*  divine  victim."1  We  are  then  to  conclude  that  there 
were  essential  forms  of  prayer,  to  he  learned  only  from  the 
bishops,  and  not  to  be  suppressed  or  changed  by  any  one 
whatsoever.  '  For,  continues  St.  Cyprian,  to  oppose  the 
1  established  order,  is  to  oppose  the  ordinance  of  God  and 
'incur  his  indignation.'  Here  is  a  clear  testimony  that 
the  essential  prayers  of  the  liturgy  were  traced  to  the  in 
stitution  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Firmilian,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  wrote  to  St.  Cyprian, 
that  twenty-two  years  before,  a  woman  had  deceived 
many  of  the  faithful,  even  so  far  as  to  persuade  them  that 
she  consecrated  the  Eucharist ;  for  she  often  had  dared 
to  make  appearance  of  sanctifying  the  bread  by  an  invo 
cation  by  no  means  contemptible,  and  of  ottering  the  sa 
crifice  to  the  Lord  with  the  secret  of  the  accustomed 
prayer  ;  so  that  she  seemed  in  nothing  to  swerve  from  the, 
ecclesiastical  nde.c  Firmilian  says  that  this  unfortunate 
creature  had  seduced  a  priest,  which  accounts  for  her  dis 
covery  of  the  prayers  of  consecration.  This  fact  proves 
that  there  was  a  fixt  formulary  for  the  holy  mysteries,  that 
the  priests  alone  were  in  possession  of  it.  and  that  it  was 
the  rule  or  canon  from  which  it  was  unlawful  to  swerve. 

•Against  heresies,  B.  IV.  ch.  XXXII.  b  Book  on  Unity.  cln 
St.  Cj'jirian,  Letter  75. 
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St.  Epiphanius11  who  bears  testimony  to  the  tradition 
of  his  time,  that  is  of  the  fourth  century,  declares  as  fol 
lows  :  '  Peter,  Andrew,  James  and  John,  Philip  and  Bar- 

*  tholomew,  Thomas,  Thaddeus  and  James  the  son  of  Ai- 
4  pheus,  and  Judas  the  son  of  James  and  Simon  the  Cha- 
4  nanean,  and  Matthias  chosen  to  till  up  the  number  of 
4  the  twelve,  were  all  chosen  apostles  to  preach  the  holy 
'  gospel  in  the  world  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  others : 
'and  they  have  been  the  ordainers  of  the  mysteries  with 
4  James,  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jeru- 

*  salem.'     Here  is  a  positive  and  indisputable  fact  :  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius  the  institu 
tion  and  order  of  the  liturgies  in  use  were  attributed  to 
the  apostles,  at  least  as  to  the  essential  part. 

We  can  have  no  stronger  warrant  or  evidence  than  that 
given  by  St.  Epiphanius,  who,  being  a  native  of  Pales 
tine,  had  applied  closely,  in  solitude,  to  the  study  of  sa 
cred  and  profane  authors,  and  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  where  he  died  in 
403,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three.  He  here  makes 
special  mention  of  St.  James,  as  the  first  bishop  of  Jeru 
salem,  because  the  apostles,  having  begun  to  celebrate 
the  liturgy  together  in  that  city,  must  have  proceeded  re 
gularly  to  compose  and  arrange  the  prayers,  and  decide 
as  to  what  was  essential.  To  this  they  would  all  con 
form  of  one  common  accord  at  Jerusalem,  and  each  one 
•eparately,  after  the  dispersion,  would  continue  the  same, 
in  the  Churches  they  established  during  the  course  of 
their  preaching,  and  also  in  those  where  they  eventually 
fixed  their  sees. 

The  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  who  wrote 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  declares,  in  posi 
tive  terms,  that  the  liturgy  came  from  St.  James. 

St.  Augustine  teaches6  that  we  must  refer  to  the  rites 
of  the  sacrifice  that  which  St.  Paul  prescribed  to  Timo 
thy,  in  these  terms  :  '  1  desire  therefore,  first  of  all,  that 
4  invocations,  prayers,  supplications  and  thanksgivings  be 
4  made  for  all  men.'c  For,  says  St.  Augustine,  by  invo 
1  cations,  the  apostle  here  understands  those  that  are  made 

*  Hares.  79.  No.  3.  b  Epistle  59  to  Pauliims.  c  1  Tim.  c  2. 
v,  I. 
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'in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites,  before  that  which 
'is  on  the  tj'.blf  of  the  Lord  is  blessed  ;  bv  prai/crs,  he 
'  understands  those  (hat  are  said,  when  it  is  blessed,  sanc- 
'tified  and  broken  for  distribution,  and  which  arc  ended 
'by  the  .Lord's  praver  almost  throughout  the  whole 
'Church:  by  supplications  he  understands  those  pro- 
'  nounced  by  the  bishops  when  they  bless  the  people; 
'arid  by  thanksgivings  those  wiih  which  we  finish  the  li- 
'turgy.'  Vou  will  tell  me  that  &*•.  Aagusiine  speaks  not 
here  as  a  nil  ness,  but  as  a  private  divine.  True  :  it 
forms  part  of  an  opinion,  of  a  metlvod  peculiar  to  himself 
of  understanding  and  applying  this  passage  of  St.  Paul. 
If  however  you  re  fleet  a  moment,  you  will  perceive  that 
even  this  opinion  supposes  that  in  his  time  the  liturgy 
then  u*cd  was  generally  attributed  to  the  apostles  :  for, 
if  it  had  tvit  been  sr»  attributed,  if  it  had  been  generally 
considered  as  of  later  origin,  it  would  have  been  most  evi 
dent  to  every  one  that  St.  P;\<il  could  never  have  allud 
ed  to  it  when  writing  to  Timothy:  and  St..  Augustine 
would  not  prob::blv  have  thrown  away  his  labour  in  pur 
suing  an  ima".inarv  and  fantastical  allusion,  bv  applying 
the  words  of  the  apostle  to  the  diiierent  parts  of  a  liturgy 
of  which  he  could  have  had  no  knowledge.  The  Con 
nexion  which  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo  discovers  and  ex 
plains  between  the  one  and  the  other,  supposes  then  that 
in  his  time  it  was  considered  that  the  liturgy,  as  celebra 
ted  in  Africa,  had  been  known  to  the  apostles,  in  all  es- 
semial  points,  and  this  is  all  the  conclusion  I  wish  to 
draw  from  it  at  present. 

The  ancirnt  author  of  a  work  falsely  attributed  to 
Proclus  of  Constantinople,  affirms,  that  'The  apostles 
'  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  before  their  disper- 
'  sion,  with  one  accord  betook  themselves  to  prayer  for 
«  days  together,  and,  as  thev  enjoyed  great  consolation 
'  in  "the  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  our  Lord,  they 
'  celebrated  mass  with  many  prayers."1 

Saint  Celestin  in  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Pelagians, 
referred  to  the  ancient  forms  of  praver  used  in  all  the 
Churches  of  the  world,  and  which  he  attributed  to  the 
anostles.  '  Let  us  consult  these  sacerdotal  and  mysteri- 

•  Fragment  on  the  tradition  of  the  mass. 
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'  ous  collects,  which  transmitted  by  the  apostles  to  the 
'  whole  world,  are  uniformly  recited  in  the  universal 
'  Church,  so  that  the  rule  of  our  prayers  becomes  that  of 
'  our  faith."1  What  are  these  collects  and  prayers  ?  Ce- 
lestin  enumerates  them  at  length.  They  are  precisely 
the  same  that  are  every  where  said  by  us  on  Good  Fri 
day,  for  the  unbelievers,  Jews,  heretics,  &c. 

Here  would  be  the  place  to  set  before  you  in  succes 
sion  the  belief  of  the  principal  Churches'respecting  the 
apostolicity  of  their  liturgies:  but,  fearful  of  fa'iguing 
your  attention,  I  deem  it  more  advisable  to  refer  vwu  for 
their  full  developement  and  detail  to  the  end  of  this  let 
ter  jb  you  will  there  discover  the  great  national  Church 
es  referring  each  their  respective  liturgy  to  one  or 
other  of  the  apostles,  from  whom  it  had  received,  togeth 
er  with  its  faith,  its  form  of  puuiic  worship. 

^  I  now  come  to  some  indispensable  observations  pre 
vious  to  rny  ln.ving  the  liturgies  open  before  you  arid  be 
fore  I  develop*;  those  decisive  consequences,  which  I  in 
tend  to  draw  from  them.  If  in  the  beginning  the  apos 
tles  had  drawn  up  a  liturgy  with  their  own  hands,  it 
would  have  been  ranked  among  the  inspired  and  canoni 
cal  writings:  not  a  syllable  could  have  been  added  or 
retrenched  ;  it  would  have  formed  the  constant,  immuta 
ble  law  of  the  universal  Church  ;  all  would  have  been 
uniformity,  even  to  a  word,  in  the  prayers  and  also  in 
the  ceremonies  instituted  to  accompany  the  recitation. 
The  arcane  discipline,  established  by  the  apostles  them 
selves,  permitted  them  not  to  mark  it  out  by  writing,  any 
more  than  the  formularies  employed  in  the  administra 
tion  of  the  other  sacraments.  To  give  to  each  a  copy  of 
them  would  have  been  exposing  them  too  much :  there 
remained  no  other  means  of  securing  the  transmission  of 
them  to  posterity,  than  to  intrust  them  te  the  zeal  and 
the  memory  of  their  disciples,  the  bishops  and  priests, 
until  Providence  should  please  to  grant  the  Church 
more  favourable  times.  This  was  the  plan  determined 
upon  by  the  apostles,  and  adopted  by  their  successors. 
Of  this  I  will  give  you  a  few  satisfactory  proofs.  First, 

•  Epistle   to  the  Bishops  of  Gaul,    ch.  XI.  in  423.-.b  Consult 
the  Appendix. 
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you  will  have  remarked  that  among  all  the  authors  who 
have  attributed  the  liturgies  to  the  apostles,  not  one  pre 
tends  to  say  that  the  apostles  ever  u:rote  them  :  they  all 
suppose  the  contrary,  and  some  positively  declare  it 
St.  Justin  says  that  the  presiding  minister  prayed  at 
great  length,  as  much  even  as  he  was  able.  The 
whole  of  the  prayer  therefore  was  not  fixed  and  deter 
mined  ;  the  formulary  was  not  of  so  definite  and  deter 
minate  a  character  as  to  admit  of  no  prolongation  or  cur 
tailment.  Tertullian  clearly  testifies  th.it  the  formula 
ries  of  the  sacraments  and  the  manner  of  administering 
them  were  only  known  by  unwritten  tradition."  '  Mys- 
*  teries  should  not  be  committed  to  writing,  said  Origen. 
4  Mysteria  ckartis  non  commit  tcndaS  Had  the  liturgy 
been  written  in  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian,  he  would  cer 
tainly  have  availed  himself  of  it,  to  shew  that  wine  was 
to  be  mixed  with  water  in  the  chalice,  against  those 
whom  he  rebukes,  and  who  through  ignorance  or  simpli 
city  ottered  only  water.  '  We  must  follow,  said  he,  in 
'every  particular  the  evangelical  law,  and  the  divine 
'  tradition/1'  The  gospel  informs  us  that  there  was  wine 
in  the  chalice  which  our  Lord  consecrated  ;  and  we 
know  by  tradition  that  this  wine  was  mixed  with  water. 
St.  Basil  most  expressly  asserts  what  Tertullian  evident 
ly  insinuates.  *  Which  of  the  saints  was  it,  says  he, 
'  that  has  left  us  in  writing  the.  words  of  invocation  to 
'  consecrate  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  cup  of 
'benediction?  For  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
4  words  given  in  the  apostle  and  in  the  gospel ;  we  add 
'  others  both  before  and  after,  as  being  very  efficacious 
'  for  the  mysteries,  and  which  have  not  been  written. 'c 

When  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  the  tyrant's 
officers  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the  sacred  books 
and  whatever  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
es,  the  traditor  bishops  replied  ;  'The  lectors  have  all 
4  the  books :  for  our  parts,  what  we  have  here,  we  give 
'you.'  They  were  the  sacred  vessels  which  they  blush 
ed  not  to  produce.  The  lectors  had  charge  of  books, 
from  which  they  read  to  the  assembled  Christians  :  now 

•  De  corona  militis. — b  Epist.  ad  Cecil. — c  Book  on  the  Holy 
Spirit. 
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these  lectors  never  recited  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy, 
they  therefore  could  not  possess  them  :  andsincethese 
traditor  bishops  asserted  that  there  \vere  no  other  books 
besides  those  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  lectors,  it  is 
evident  that  the  liturgies  were  not  written.  A  later  fact 
proves  this  more  clearly  still."  The  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  perceiving  that  the  number  of  the  christians  had 
greatly  increased,  was  desirous  that  the  new  Churches, 
raised"  in  consequence  of  this  vast  increase,  should  be 
supplied  with  the  books  necessary  for  the  divine  ser 
vice  :  he  wrote  to  Kusebius  of  Caisarea,  enjoining  him  to 
procure  fifty  new  copies  of  the  Bible.  Nothing  was 
said  about  liturgies,  although  they  would  have  been  ne 
cessary  to  the  service  of  the  new  Churches,  equally  as 
much  as  the  Bible  and  the  other  things  with  which  Con- 
stantine  caused  them  to  be  supplied. 

Can  you  account  for  this  reserve,  Sir?  Can  you  ex 
plain  why  they  were  so  fearful  of  committing  the  liturgy 
to  paper?  This  question,  you  must  allow,  would  have 
now  embarrassed  von,  had  it  not  been  put  to  you  before, 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  discussion.  Indeed,  it  is  im 
possible,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Calvinists  and 
Zuinglians,  to  ifbcount  for  this  ancient  observance.  The 
prayers  of  invocation  would  not  have  borne,  indeed 
could  not  bear  anv  other  sense  than  to  ask  of  God  to 
make  the  bread  and  wine,  vile  and  common  creatures, 
become  the  sign  and  figure,  the  emblem  or  memorial  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  present  in  heaven,  but 
absent  "from  the  earth :  Now  this  petition  is  so  simple 
and  natural,  so  perfectly  coinciding  with  the  ideas,  and 
suited  to  the  taste  of  all  mankind,  that  there  could  have 
been  no  possible  motive  for  its  concealment,  but  contra 
riwise  every  reason  in  the  world  for  its  manifestation. 
Reflect  here  upon  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  dis 
cipline  of  secrecy  in  general  :  the  arguments  there  sug 
gested  by  the  subject  return  here  upon  ir*  in  their  full 
force,  and  most  naturally  explain  the  extreme  reserve  of 
the  Church  in  regard  to  the  prayers  composing  the  liturgy. 

But,  you  will  say,  it  being  once  granted,  that,  for  se 
veral  centuries,  the  liturgies  were  not  written,  it  must 

*  David  Clarkson,  on  the  liturgies. 
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follow  of  course  that  there  was  no  fixed  and  determined 

formulary  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and 

that  it  i*  an  error  to  attribute  to  the  apostles  the  institu- 

the  liturgies,  such  as  we  now  have  them  in  writin^ 

1  his  objection    is  partially,  but  by  no  means  entirefy 
I  on  truth  :  as  I  hope  soon  to  convince  you.     To 
come   to  a   better  understanding  of  the  matter,   a' little 
explanation  \\ill  be  necessary. 

I"  You  know  that  the  formulary  of  faith  was  for  ma 
ny  ages  preserved  among  the  Christians  without  the  help 
o  the  scriptures.  •  T!,e  symbol  of  our  faith  and  of  our 
4  hope  comes  to  us  from  the  apostles,  and  is  not  writ- 
'  ten,  said  St.  Jerome.'"— No  one  writes  the  symbol 
St.  Augustine,  and  it  is  not  to  be  read.  Kenea't 
4  it  in  your  mind,  each  dav,  risin::  and  ivtiriii"  to  rest  • 
4 your  memory  must  be  your  book.  Sit  vobis  codex 
'  inemoria  vcslra'*  The  'like  is  to  be  said  of  the  prayers 
ot  the  liturgy.  They  were  faiihiullv  preserved  in"  the 
memory  of  the  bishops  arid  priests  as  was  the  symbol 
in  the  memory  of  the  faithful  :  in  both  cases,  (hcir"mein- 
ories  were  their  books.  This  livino  rule  was  held  to 
be  established  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles:  Hence 
the  ancient  usageof  obliging  the  ;>ne>ls  to  learn  the  litur 
gy  by  heart:  \\lnch  custom  is  scrupulously  recommen 
ded  and  observed  amoiijr  the  Copts.  This  precaution 
of  -lot  writing  the  symbol,  the  formularies  of  the  sacra 
ments  and  the  prayer  of  consecration  owed  its  origin  to 
the  general  discipline  of  secrecy,  and  ended  together 
with  it,  about  the  time  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in 


"  Epist.  ad  Pam.— b  Discourse  to  the  Catechumens,  on  the 
symbol. 

c  There  was  then  no  longer  any  reason  for  fearing-  that  the 
mysteries  should  tall  into  the  hands  of  the  pagans,  because  the 
Kmperors  having-  embraced  Christianity,  the  faithful  were  r.o 
longer  compelled  to  give  up  the  Scriptures.  Now  therefore 
was  the  time  to  commit  the  symbol  and  the  liturgy  to  writing. 
Almost  all  the  Churches  must  have  determined  upon  it,  be 
cause  the  number  of  the  Christians  increasing  to  an  n, finite  ex 
tent,  and  that  of  the  priests  augmenting  in  proportion,  it  could 

VOL.    1  ofi 
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2°  I  have  one  simple  remark  to  make  to  you,  and  great 
ly  should  I  rejoice  were  it  to  catch  the  eye  of  all  those, 
who  call  in  question  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  liturgies. 
All  the  fathers  who  for  the  four  first  ages  make  mention 
of  the  liturgies,  before  they  were  committed  to  writing, 
and  all  those  who  had  occasion  afterwards  to  speak  of 
them,  are  of  one  mind  in  attributing  their  institution  to 
the  apostles.  Of  this  we  have  supplied  the  proofs. 
What  is  the  language  held  now  a  days';  You,  Sir,  and 
your  contradictory  compeers,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  first  begin  to  call  in  question  the 
autient  origin  of  the  liturgies.  In  sober  seriousness, 
do  you  pretend  to  put  your  opinion  in  competition  with 
testimony  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  d-iiing  the 
first  six  centuries  ?  Have  you  any  historical  information 
bearing  on  this  fact,  which  was  unknown  to  the  anci 
ents  ?  Are  you  not  at  so  great  a  distance  from  those 
times,  and  were  not  they  so  near  them,  that  their  testi 
mony  must  evidently  be  preferred  before  the  judgment 

no  longe^  be  expected  that  they  should  all  be  as  fervent  and 
enlightened  as  they  were  in  and  after  the  time  of  Saint  Justin, 
so  as  themselves  to  make  suitable  prayers  adapted  to  persons 
and  times,  or  that  they  should  all  have  memories  to  learn  and 
remember  these  prayers,  without  the  possibility  cf  ever  read 
ing1  them  in  a  book. — JLe  Brun  sur  les  liturgies,  torn.  II,  p.  132, 
edit,  in  8°. 

Up  to  this  time  we  discover  no  trace  of  written  liturgies,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  book  of  the  apostolic  Constitutions, 
falsely  attributed  to  pope  Clement,  but  the  real  author  of  which 
is  supposed  by  the  best  critics  to  have  lived  some  time  in  the 
fourth  century,  between  Saint  Basil  and  Nectarius,  that  is, 
between  370  and  390.  The  liturgy  is  given  in  an  abridged 
form  in  the  2nd  book  and  at  full  length  in  the  8th. 

The  85th  canon  is  very  remarkable  :  '  These  constitutions 
'  reduced  into  eight  books  by  me  Clement,  for  you  a  bishop, 
'  must  on  no  account  be  divulged,  because  of  the  mysteries 
'  they  contain.'  In  the  fourth  age  therefore  they  seemed  to 
think  that  the  discipline  of  secrecy  was  established  from 
the  beginning  :  they  must  therefore  have  been  convinced 
that  the  liturgies  were  derived  from  the  apostles,  since  the 
digesting  of  them  is  here  attributed  to  Clement,  the  disciple 
and  successor  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  since  in  the  eighth  book 
the  author  positively  declares  that  his  liturgy  came  from  St. 
James. 
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jou  venture  to  form  ?  Thev  belonged  to  the  primitive 
times,  the  greater  number  of  them  were  connected  with 
the  very  origin  of  things  by  a  very  few  intermediate 
links;"  the  tradition  if  it  was  at  least  fresh  and  vigor 
ous  :  and  would  you,  who  come  fourteen  or  fifteen  cen 
turies  after  them,  throw  doubt,  suspicions  and  uncertain 
ty  around  I  heir  positive  persuasion  and  unanimous  Ue- 
position  ?  Certainly  it  is  now  your  greatest  interest  to 
divest  the  liturgies,  if  possible,  of  their  apostolic  origin, 
because  in  them  you  read  vour  condemnation  :  but  in 
former  times  men  had  no  interest  either  in  contesting 
their  real  origin  or  in  palming  a  false  one  upon  them. 
Catholics,  heretics  and  schismatics  were  all  agreed  up 
on  this  fact.  There  was  no  dispute,  nor  reproach  on 
either  side.  The  conviction  of  all  was  equally  strong — 
the  belief  universal.  In  vour  opinion,  which  of  these 
two  deserve  the  most  credit  ?  Would  any  tribunal, 
any  unprejudiced  person  lay  more  stress  upon  the  doubts 
of  a  few  persons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  than  upon 
the  positive  affirmation  of  all  the  Christian  Churches  of 
antiquity,  respecting  a  fact  much  more  easily  ascer 
tained  and  of  the  first  importance  in  those  times,  be 
cause  it  was  every  where  intimately  connected  with  the 
habitual  celebi  .'."on  of  the  holy  mvsteries? 

3'  Again,  when  we  attribute  the  liturgies  to  the  apos 
tles,  we  do  it  as  to  their  sui)-t;>nce  but  not  as  to  every 
particular  part  and  portion  of  them.  Every  book  of  com 
mon  usage,  every  collection  of  prayers  and  ceremonies  is 
subject  to  change.  What  is  adapted  to  one  time  may  not 
be  so  to  another.  Public  worship  could  not  be  the  same 
during  times  of  persecution  as  in  the  days  of  peace,  nei 
ther  could  the  mass  be  celebrated  in  subterraneous  vaults, 
or  in  prison,  with  the  same  pomp  and  on  the  same  grand 
scale  as  they  afterwards  were  in  magnificent  temples  and 
basilicks.  Particular  circumstances,  local  calamities,  or 
feasts  newly  established  required  new  and  appropriate 

•At  Lyons,  for  example,  in  204,  there  was  but  one  inter- 
mediate  "link  between  Irenseus  and  St.  John,  L'othiiuis  who 
could  have  known  him,  because  he  was  15  years  of  age 
when  that  apostle  died,  or  Folycarp  who  had  been  his  disci- 
pie. 
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prayers.  The  prefaces  and  collects  composed  to  com 
memorate  the  apostles  were  naturally  posterior  to  them 
and  drawn  up  by  a  more  recent  hand  :  the  abrogation  of 
public  penances  under  Nectarius,  in  390,  must  necessa 
rily  have  struck  out  from  the  liturgy  whatever  was  con 
nected  with  the  penitents.  In  short  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  many  variations  in  the  litur 
gies  of  different  Churches,  before  they  were  written,  it 
being  certain  that  new  variations  have  appeared  since 
they  were  committed  to  writing.  These  changes  and  al 
terations  only  took  place  in  the  variable  and  accidental 
part  of  the  liturgy,  the  substance  always  remaining  the 
same.  And  even  this  substance  must  not  be  considered 
as  remaining  word  for  word  the  same,  since  it  has  been 
translated  into  rnanv  languages.  It  was  the  sense  that 
was  alwavs  to  be  attended  to,  the  sense  that  was  to  be 
preserved  unvaried  through  all  the  Churches,  and  which 
is  actually  found  the  same  in  all  the  liturgies. 

4°  And  here  I  solicit  your  increased  aitention  till  the 
conclusion  of  my  proof,  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  A- 
postles  had  instituted  the  liturgies:  we  find,  before  and 
after  their  publication,  the  most  respectable  authorities 
concurring  to  the  certification  of  this  fact  ;  witness  Ire- 
naeus,  disciple  of  St.  John,  by  one  intermediate  grada 
tion  :  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  for  Asia  and  the 
Gauls:  Te.rUiilkm,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  for  Africa;  St. 
Cyril  for  Palestine  ;  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Basil,  for  the 
Islands  and  Greece  :  the  fragment  of  Proclus  for  Con 
stantinople:  Cele^tin  I,  and  Innocent  I,  for  Rome  and 
Italy  :  and  after  their  publication,  the  popes  Gelasius  and 
Vigilius,  Isidore  of  Seville,  ililduinus  of  Saint  Denis,  for 
Italy,  Spain  and  Gaul  :  the  author  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  Leontius  oi  Byzantium,  for  Greece  ; 
Athanasius  and  Ruffinus  for  Ethiopia  ;  the  ancient  Copts 
for  Egypt  :  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians  and  Jacobites, 
for  Syria,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Persia  and  India.  As  a 
matter  of  history  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  liturgies 
were  instituted  by  the  apostles.  But  how  are  we  to  as 
certain  what  is  derived  from  this  source  and  what  is  not  r 
Nothing  is  more  easy.  When  once  the  apostles  taught 
by  what  prayers  the  mysteries  were  to  be  celebrated, 
these  prayers  were  necessarily  to  be  religiously  observed 
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by  their  disciples  and  successors,  to  be  regarded  as  essen 
tial,  and  to  pass  from  age  to  age.  as  the  rule  or  canon, 
from  which  it  would  never  be  lawful  to  depart,  except  as 
far  as  might  regard  the  arrangement  of  terms,  but  never 
so  far  as  to  change  t';e  sense  and  substance  of  the  words 
given  by  the  apostles.  Hence  it  will  follow  that  all  the 
liturgies  of  the  world.  w!ie;i  first  committed  to  writing, 
must  have  expressed  the  sense  and  substance  of  those  a- 
postolic  prayers,  and  that,  whatever  variety  might  exist 
in  accidentals,  the  leading  features  of  resemblance  must 
bediscernablein  them  all.  and  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
a  family  likeness  indicative  of  their  common  origin. 

If  then  it  should  be  found  (hat  in  the  midst  of  varia 
tions  that  a  long  series  of  ages,  a  v.-niety  of  events  and 
the  peculiar  idioms  of  different  Churches  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  rendered  unavoidable;  if  it  should  be 
found,  1  say,  that,  notwithstanding,  all  the  liturgies  agree 
together  as  to  their  sense  an:!  substance,  in  the  prayers 
that  precede,  accompany  and  follow  the  consecration,  and 
if  those  prayers  should  be  found  clearly  to  express  the 
real  presence,  transubstantiation,  adoration  and  sacrifice, 
we  musl.  conclude  that  this  uniformity,  in  every  essential 
part  of  the  liturgy,  would  denote  an  anostolic  origin  :  for 
it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  Mich  uniformity  on 
any  other  supposition.  No  other  ause  can  be  discovered 
sufficiently  preponderating  and  universal  to  unite  in  this 
manner  all  the  Churches  of  the  world  in  one  common  sen 
timent,  in  a  linn  adherence  to  the  same  dogmas,  and  in 
variably  an  equally  scrupulous  attention  to  professing 
them  iii  the  same  circumstances.  There  exists  no  coun 
cil  to  the  intervention  or  agency  of  which  this  singular 
uniformitv  can  be  ascribed  :  in  fact  no  council  how  gen 
eral  soever  could  have  sufficed  for  tiie  purpose,  since 
the  heretics  would  never  have  followed  its  decisions,  and 
the  schismatical  societies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  no 
less  hostile  to  each  other  than  to  the  Mother  Church, 
would  never  have  come  to  an  agreement  to  adopt  formu 
laries  of  prayers,  and  professions  of  faith,  draxvn  up  by  a 
general  council.  Consequently,  nothing  less  than  the  in 
stitution  of  the  apostles  and  their  authority,  equally  re 
spected  by  all,  could  reasonably  account  for  such  a  uni 
formitv,  ff  it  actually  existed  in  the  Christian  liturgies 
"Vol..  1.  26* 
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written  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Now  I  will  en 
gage  to  prove  to  you,  in  the  most  palpable  manner,  that 
all  the  liturgies  of  these  times,  not  only  those  used  in  the 
catholic  Churches,  but  also  those  adopted  in  the  schismati- 
cal  and  heretical  societies,  perfectly  without  exception  a- 
greein  the  prayers  that  precede, accompany  and  follow  the 
consecration,  and  that  they  express  in  the  clearest  and 
most  energetic  terms  the  belief  of  the  sacrifice,  the  real 
presence,  transubstantiation  and  adoration.  We  are  now 
dealing  with  a  fact  of  most  easy  demonstration  :  a  fact  es 
tablished  by  authentic  citations  drawn  from  all  these  li 
turgies.  I  will  collect  them  together  and  make  them  pass 
in  review  before  you. 

"We  offer  to  tiiee  our  King  and  our  God,  this  bread 
1  and  this  chalice,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  our  Sa- 
1  viour,  giving  thee  thanks  through  him  for  that  thou  hast 
1  vouchsafed  to  let  us  exercise  the  priesthood  in  thy  pre- 
'  sence.  We  beseech  thee  favourably  to  regard  these 
'gifts  in  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  send  down  upon 
4  this  sacrifice  thy  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
'sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  order  that  he  may  make 
'  this  bread  become  the  body  of  thy  Christ,  and  the  cha- 
'lice  his  blood  :  we  otter  thee  &.c. >a  The  prayers  are 
long  and  very  beautiful. 

At  the  time  of  communion,  the  people  exclaim  :  '  Ho- 
'sannah  to  the  Son  of  David,  blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
'  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  who  has  shewn 
'  himself  to  us.'  The  rubrick  adds:  'The  bishop  gives 
'  the  Eucharist  saying  :  It  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ. 
'  The  receiver  answers.  Amen.  The  deacon  give,*  the 
'  chalice  saying  :  //  is  ihe  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  cha- 
1  tice  of  life;  and  he  who  drinks,  answers  Amen.  And 
'  after  the  communion  the  deacon  begins  an  act  of  thanks- 
•  giving,  and  says ;  after  having  received  the  precious  body 
'and  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  return  thanks 
'to  him  who  makes  us  partakers  of  his  holy  mysteries.' 
The  bishop  concludes  by  a  most  solemn  prayer. 

In  the  liturgy,  rather  referred  to  than  transcribed  at 
length,  in  the  second  book,  we  read  simply  this:  '  The 

a  Liturgy  taken  from  Book  VIII  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
written  in  the  fourth  century. 
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*  benediction  is  followed  by  the  sacrifice,  during  which 
'  all  the  people  must  remain  standing,  and  pray  in  silence  : 
'  and  after  it  is  ottered,  each  i,i  his  turn  must  receive  the 
'  body  and  Mood  of  the  Lord,  approaching  wit  ha  rcver- 
'  ena:  an;!  n  j'vtr  due,  to  the  body  of  the  King.' 

'  Vouchsafe,  ()  God  !  we  beseech  thec,  to  make  this  ob- 
'latioti  in  all  things  blessed,  acceptable,  ratified,  reason- 
'  able,  and  pleasing;  that  it  may  become  for  us  the  body 
'and  blood  of  thy  well  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
And  after  the  consecration:  *  We  oiler  to  thy  supreme 
'  Majesty,  of  thy  giftsai.d  benefits  a  pure  host,  a  holy  host, 
1  ail  u/ivjjoftid  ho»f,  the  holy  bread  of  eternal  life  and  the 
'  chalice  of  cvei'la^iing  salvation."  And  at  the  moment 
of  communion,  the  priest,  bowing  down  in  the  sentiment 
of  adoration  &m\piofoimil  hwnilily,  addressess  himself  to 
Jesus  Christ,  ivhom  he  lioldx  in  his  /lands,  and  says  to 
him  thrice  j  'Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  cn- 

*  ter  under  my  roof,  say  but  the  word  and  my  soul  shall 
'be  healed.'     And  when  he  gives  the  holy  communion, 
as  also  when  he  receives  it  himself,  he  again  declares  it 
tube  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Such  was  the  lany;ua^e  of  the  liturgy  that  was  intro 
duced  into  the  British  Isles  in  5(.)5,  and  which  up  to  the 
sixteenth  century  was  universally  celebrated  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  it  has  been  now  for  many  cen 
turies  in  France,  Germany  and  Spain,  and  in  every  coun 
try  of  the  world,  where  latin  priests  are  to  be  found. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  introduce  here  the  ancient 
Spanish  liturgy,  since  we  know,  among  others,  from  the 
learned  Isidore,  successor  of  Leander,  his  brother,  to  the 
see  of  Seville  in  600,  that,  in  the  canon  and  every  essen 
tial  part  of  the  mass,  it  was  conformable  with  the  Roman 
liturgy,  from  which  we  have  just  been  making  an  extract. 

We  have  unfortunately  no  manuscript,  nor  monument 
describing  the  liturgy  of  Gaul  to  us  at  full  length  and 
unmixed  v/ith  other  subjects.  There  is  extant  an  abridg 
ed  exposition  of  the  mass  composed  by  St.  Germanusof  Pa 
ris,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  With  the  help 
of  this  little  treatise  and  of  what  vo  find  in  the  works  of 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  lived  a  few  years  after  SU 

Liturgy,  according  to  tbo  Saeramentarics  of  Gelasius, 
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Germanus,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  exact 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  order  of  the  Gallican  mass  and 
by  the  same  means  it  is  that  the  learned  discover  that  it 
has  more  connexion  and  similarity  with  the  oriental  than 
with  the  Roman  liturgy. 

Now  St.  Germanus,  speaking  of  the  gifts  laid  upon  the 
altar,  says  :  '  The  bread  is  transformed  into  the  body,  and 
'  the  wine  into  blood,  the  Lord  having  said  of  the  bread, 

•  this  is  my  body,  and  of  the  wine,  this  is  my  blood 

•  The  oblation  is  consecrated  on  the  paten The 

'  angel  of  God  descends  upon  the  altar,  as  upon  the  mo- 
'  nument,  and  blesses  the  host.     Whilst  the  fraction  is 
'made,  the  clergy,  in  a  suppliant  posture,  shall  sing  the 
'  anthem  :  vouchsafe,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  to  receive 
'  this  sacrifice,  to  bless  and  sanctify  it,   that  it  may  be- 
'  come  for  us  a  legitimate  Eucharist  in  thy  name,  and  in 
1  the  name  of  thy  Son  and  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  being  trans- 
'•formed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'" 

'  May  the  consoling  spirit  of  thy  benediction,  thy  eter- 

•  nal  co-operator,  descend,  O  my  God,  on  these  sacrifices, 

•  to  the  end   that this  aliment  having  been  trans- 

•  formed  into  body,  this  chalice  into  blood,  what  we  have 
4  offered  for  our  sins,  may  save  us  by  its  merits.      £7 
'  translata  fruge  in  corpore,  calice  in  cruore,  proficiat  me- 
'  ritis  quod  obtulimus  pro  delictis.':j 

'  Praying  by  our  fervent  supplications,  that  he  who 
'  changes  water  into  wine  may  convert  into  blood  the  wine 
'  which  we  offer.'" 

The  Gothic  Gallican  Missal  of  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  contains  a  prayer  to  God  in  the  form  of  invoca 
tion :  'That  thou  mayest  vouchsafe  to  regard  with  a  gra- 
'  cious  eye  these  gifts  presented  upon  thy  altar,  and  that 
'the  Holy  Spirit  of  thy  Son  may  overshadow  them.' 
And  again  this  prayer  after  the  consecration :  '  We,  be- 
'  ing  mindful  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  our  most 
<  glorious  Lord,  offer  to  thee,  O  God,  this  spotless  host, 
4  this  reasonable  host,  this  unbloody  host. '  Again  the 
following  prayer  before  communion :  i  Completing  the 

•  sacred  solemnities  that  we  have  offered  to  thee  accord- 

•  Gallican  Liturgy:  Mass  of  the  Circumcision.  Mass  of 
the  Assumption.  c  At  the  Epiphany, 
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'  ing  to  the  order  of  the  high  priest  Melchisedek,  we  de- 
4  voutly  beseech  thee.  O  eternal  Majesty,  for  the  grace 
'  to  receive  thin  bread  changed  into  flesh  by  the  operation 
'of  thy  virtue,  and  this  drink  changed  into  blood,  and  to 
'drink  in  '.he  chalice  the  same  blood  that  flowed  from 
'  thy  side  on  the  cross.' 

^  The  priest  takes  the  bread  and  says  of  Jesus  Christ:' 
'  Taking  the  bread  into  his  holy,  immaculate  and  immor- 
'  tal  hands,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  shewing  it  to 
'Thee,  O  (Jed.  irs  Fath'er,  he  gave  thanks,  blessed, 
'  broke,  and  gave  it  to  us,  his  disciples  and  apostles,  say- 
'ing:  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for 
'yon,  and  lor  the  remission  of  sins:  (The  people  an- 
'swer  (iiiir-n.}  In  like  manner,  after  lie  had  supped, 

*  taking  the    chalice,  and   mixing  the  wine   with  water, 
'  looking  up  to  Heaven,  and  ottering  it  to  Thee,  O  God, 
'his  Father,  he  gave  thanks,  he  sanctified,  and  blessed 
'  it  and  filled  it  wiih  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  gave  it  to  us 

*  his  disciples,  saving  :    drink  ye  all  of  this  :"  This  is  my 
'blood    of  the    New    Testament,  which    is  shed   for  you 

*  and   for  many,  and   which  is  given   for  the  remission  of 

*  sins.       .•'/>;. y."  Amen.'      And    further    on:     'We    offer 
'  thee,  ()   Lord,  this   tremendous  and    unbloody  sacrifice 
'....'    and   anain  :    'This   life-giving  Spirit,  who  reign- 
4  eth  with  thee,  who  is  consubstantial  and  coeternal  with 
'thee.  ()  God,  the  Father,  and   with  thine  only  begotten 
4  Son,  \\lio  spoke  by  the  law,  by  the  prophets  and  by  thy 
'New  Testament,  \vho  appeared  and  descended,  in  the 
'  form  of  a  dove,  upon  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  ri- 
'  ver  Jordan  ;    who  came  down,   in  the  shape    of  fiery 
'  tongues,  on   thine  apostles,  when  assembled  in  a  room 
'  at  holy  and  glorious  Sion.      Send  down  at  present,  this 

*  most  holy  Spirit  on  us  and  upon  these  holy  gifts:  that  he, 
4  by  his  holy,  kind  and  glorious  presence,  may  make  this 
1  bread   the  holy  btnhj  of  Jesus   Christ,     .fins:    Amen. 
4  And  this   chalice  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
'  tfnt>  :    Amen.'     Before  the  communion  the  priest  ad 
dresses  himself  to  Jesus  Christ  upon  the    altar  as  fol 
lows.      '  O  Lord,  my  God,  who  art  the  bread  of  heaven 
'  and  the  life  of  the  world,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 

•St.  James's  Liturgy  or  the  Liturgy  of  Jerusalem- 
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'  and  before  thee,  and  I  am  not  worthy  to  partake  of  thy 
'  most  immaculate  mysteries:    but  grant,  by  thy  divine 

*  mercy,  that  thy  grace  may  make  me  worthy  to  receive 
'  thy  sacred   body  and  precious  blood,  without  incurring 

*  condemnation,   but  for  the  remission  of  my  sins  ana 
'  everlasting  life.'     At  the  communion  of  the  people,  the 

*  Deacon  says  :    '  Draw   near  with  fear,  iv it h  faith  and 

*  with  love.'     The  people  answer:    Blessed  is  he,  who 
'  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

'Receive  us  at  thy  holy  altar,'  says  the  priest  at  the  ob 
lation,  'according  to  thy  great  mercy;  "and  make  uswor- 
'  thy  to  otter  thee  this  reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice, 
'  for  our  sins  and  for  all  the  ignorance  of  the  people  ••••'« 
After  the  words  of  consecration,  which  are  not  passed 
over  in  any  liturgv  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the 
priest  bowing  down,  says,  in  a  lo\v  voice:  '  We  offer  to 
'  thee  this  reasonable  and  unbloody  worship,  and  we  be- 

*  seech  thee  to  send   down   thy  holy  Spirit  upon  us  and 
1  apon  these  gilts  :    make  this  bread  the  precious  body  of 
( thy  Christ,  (the  deacon  answers  .ftmen),  and  what  is  in 
4  this  chalice,  the  precious  blood  of  thy  Christ,  (the  dea- 

*  con  answers  amen,]  changing  them  by  the  holy  Spirit.' 
The  deacon  answers,  tfmen,  amen,  amen.      Further  on, 
the  priest  addresses  himself  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  says: 
4  O  Jesus  Christ,  our  God,  look  down  upon  us,  from  thy 
'holy  mansion,  and  the  throne  of  glory  in  thy  kingdom: 
4  thou,  who  dwellest  in  the  highest  heavens,  with  the  Fa- 
1  ther,  and  who  art  invisibly  present  with  us  here  beloiv, 
1  render  us  worthy,  by  thy  mighty  hand,  to  partake  of 
'  thy  immaculate  body  and  precious  blood,  and  to  distri 
bute  it  to  all  thy  people.'     The  priest  and  the  deacon 
keep  themselves  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  and  both  re 
peat  three  times:    'Lord  be  merciful   to  me  a  sinner:' 

•the  people  adore  in  like  manner. Towards  the 

communion   the    priest  says    to   the    deacon:     'deacon 
'  draw  near:'   he  draws  near  and  bows  down  with  rever 
ence,  before   the  priest,  who  holds  a  particle  of  the  bless 
ed  host  in  his  hand,  and  the  deacon  says,    'Father,  give 

*  me  the  holy  and  precious  body  of  our  God  and  Saviour, 

•Liturgy  of  Constantinople  :  by  some  attributed  to  the  apos 
tles  ;  since  the  seventh  century  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostora. 
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'Jesus  Christ.'    The  priest  gives  it  into  his  hand, and  says: 

<)  give  thee  the  precious,  holy,  and  most  immaculate 

body  of  the  Lord  God  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 

*  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  itle.' 

Then  the  deacon  bowing  down  near  the   altar,    prays 

m  the  same  manner  that    the    priests  does,    who   takes 

the  blessed   hnst,    savin- :   ,[    believe.    Lord,   and  t  do 

confess,  that  tho.i  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  livino-  God, 

<  who  earnest  into  t!ie  world   to  save  sinners,   of  whom  I 
'am  the  chief.     Make  me  partake  of  thv  mystical   sup- 
•pcr:  for  I  will  not  reveal  the  mystery  to  thy  enemies, 
'and  1    will  not  give  ,|,ee  a  treacherous  kiss  like  Judas; 
'out,   like  the  <i<>od  thief,    I  confess,  what  thou  art:  re- 

1  member  me,  ()  Lord,    in  thv  kingdom '     I  re<rret 

that   1  cannot  transcribe   the  whole  of   this  confession, 
which  concludes  as  follows:   '  Panhn  and   remit  me,  O 
'  Lord,  our  God.  the  sins,  which  I  h:n  e  committed  against 
'thce,  whether  knowingly  or  through  ignorance,  whether 

<  by  word  or  deed  :  ()  thou,  who  ar*'  goodness  itself,  for- 
'give  them  all,  through  the  intercession  of  thy  unspotted 
«  and  ever  Virgin  Mother  :  suffer  me  not  to  incur  condem- 
' nation,  but  to  receive  thy  precious  and  immaculate  bo- 
'dy.  ..         T!ie  priest  thi-n  presents  the  chalice  to  the 
'deacon,    who  says  :   ']  come  to  the  immortal   King:  T 
'believe,  Lord,  and    I  do  confess,   that  thou  art  Christ, 
'the  Son  of   the  living  God  :'  and  the  priest  says: 
'Thou,  ()  Deacon,  N.'the  serv; 'it  of  God,  receives!  the 
'holy  body  and  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 

*  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  li'V,'     The  deacon  going 
to  communicate  the  people,  says  :      Draw  near  with  faith 
1  and  in  the.  fear  of  God.'     The  c'  oir  answers  :  Amen, 
«  amen,  amen  ;  blessed  be.  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of 
'the  Lord.'     The    communion    is    administered  to  the 
faithful,  by  giving  them,  with  a  spoon,   the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine.     The  communicant  says  :  '  I  believe,  O 

*  Lord,  and  confess,  that  thou  art,   in  "truth,  the  Son  of 

*  the  living  God.'     '  Servant  of  God,'  says  the  deacon  to 
him,  '  receive  the  most  holy  body  and  precious  blood  of 
'our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ-'" 

This  liturgy  is  used  by  all  the  Greeks  who  are  in  the 
west,  at  Rome,  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  ;  by  the  Mingre- 
lians  and  Georgians  ;  by  the  Bulgarians,  Russians  and 
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Muscovites  ;  by  all  the  modern  Melchite  Christians,  whe 
ther  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  resident  at 
Cairo,  or  to  (he  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  patri 
arch  of  Antioch,  residing  at  Damascus. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  from  the 
liturgies  of 'St.  Mark,"  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen.  The  Jacobite  Copts,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  have  now  continued  to  make 
use  of  it  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years. 

In  the  preparatory  prayer,  the  priests  says:  '0 
'  Lord,  by  virtue  of  thy  holy  Spirit,  make  us  worthy 
'  to  fulfil  this  ministry,  that  we  may  not  fall  into  judg- 
'  ment  brfore  the  throne  of  thy  glory  and  that  we  may 

'offer  tin    sacrifice  of  benediction '     The  following 

are  n  few  words  taken  from  the  oblation  :  '0  Lord,  Je- 
'sus  Christ,  the  only  Son  and  Word  of  God  the  Father, 
'  bless  this  bread  and  this  chalice  which  we  have  placed 
<  upon  this  sacerdotal  table:  sanctify  them,  consecrate 
'them,  and  change  them  in  such  manner  that  this  bread 
4  may  become  thy  holy  body,  and  that  what  is  mixed  in 
'the  chalice  may  become  thy  precious  blood.'  Having 
devoutly  repeated  thej  words  of  institution,  the  priest 
continues:  '  0  Christ,  our  God,  we  thy  sinful  and  un- 
'  worthy  servants,  adore  thee,  and  beseech  thee,  that 
'  through  thy  gracious  clemency,  thou  mayest  send 
'  down  thy  holy  spirit  upon  these  gifts,  which  are  in  thy 
'  presence,  to  sanctify  and  make  these  holy  things,  the 
1  Holy  of  holies  :  that  lie  may  make  this  bread  the  holy 
'body  of  our  very  Lord  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
'  which  is  given  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  everlasting 
'life  to  him,  who  receives  it:  (the  people  answer, 

*  ./2mm,)  and  this  chalice,  the  precious  blood  of  the  New 
'Testament  of  our  ever  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
'  who  is  given  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  life  everlast- 

*  ing  to  him,  who  receives  it.'     People,   Amtn.     At  the 
Preface   before   the   breaking   of  the  bread,   the  priest 
says  :  ' We,  tL  vie  fore,  beseech  him,  the  Almighty 

*  Lord  God,  our  God,    to  make  us  worthy  to  communi- 
'  cate   of  his  divine  and   immortal  mysteries,  the  holy 

•  Called  also  the  Alexandrian  and  Coptic  Liturgy.     St.  Mark 
was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria. 
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«  body  and  precious  blood  of  his  Christ.'  At  the  break 
ing  of  the  bread,  he  says  :  *  O  Lord  our  God, thou, 

'who  has  sanctified  the  oblations,  which  lie  upon  the 
4  altar,  by  the  descent  of  thy  holy  Spirit.'  A  little  be 
fore  the  communion,  the  deacon'  ^ives  notice  of  it  by 
these  words With  fear  attend  to  God.'  The  peo 
ple  reply:  'Lord  have  mercy  on  us.'  The  priest 'Men 
takes  the  larger  paricle  of  the  host  and  having  elevated  it 
bows  down  and  exclaims  :  Holy  things  are  for  the  holy.' 
Ar.d  all  the  people  ca>>t  themselves  prostrate  on  their  Jules 
to  the  earth.  Shortly  after  this,  comes  the  j  rofvssion  of 
faith,  which  the  priest  makes  in  the  following  terms  : '  This 

•  is  the  holy  body  aiul  the  pure  and  precious  blood  of  Jesus 
4  Christ,    the  , Son  of  God.     This  is,  in  truth,   the  body 
4  and  blood  of  Emamid  our  God — Amen.       I  believe*, 
4  I  believe,  I  believe  and  I  confess  to   the  last  breath  of 
4  life,  thatthis  is  the  life-giving  body  of  thine  only  begotten 
'Son,  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour'jesus  Christ.     He  re- 
4  ceived  it  from  the  Lady  of  us  all,  from  the  pure  and  holy 
4  Mary,  mother  of  God,  and  made  it  one  with  his  divinity 
•without  any  commi\:ion,    confusion,    or  alteration   of 
4  the  divinity.     He  wiinessed  a  good  confession   before 

*  Pontius  Pilate,  and,  of  his  own  free  will,  delivered  him- 
4  self  up  for  us  all  on  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross.     I  tru- 
1  ly  believe  that  this  divinity  was  not  separated  from  his 
'humanity,  no,  not  even  for  one  single  hour,  or  so  much 
•as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.'     He  delivered    it   for  our 
'salvation,  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  everlasting  life 
4  to  him,   who  receives   it.      I    believe  this  to   be  so  in 
4  truth.'" 

•  These  words  bear  quite  a  catholic  sense  :  they  indicate  the 
union  but  not  the  confusion  of  tlie  two  natures:  they  did  not 
confound  them,  as  did  the  Eutychians.  And,  although  the 
Jacobites  attached  to  Dioscorua  did  indeed  reject  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  by  which  he  was  condemned  ;  they  neverthe 
less  pronounced  anaihema  upon  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  ac 
cording  to  the  edict  of  union  ot  the  Emperor  Zeno,  which  they 
have  always  received. 

b  We  are  indebted  for  our  information  respecting1  the  Jaco 
bite  Copts  to  the  travels  and  the  laborious  and  luminous  inves 
tigations  of  the  learned  Vansleb.  He  was  a  native  of  Erfurt, 
and  studied  the  Ethiopian  language  under  M.  Ludoff,  who 
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There  is  so  much  resemblance  between  the  Ethiopian 
or  Abyssian  liturgies  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Jacobite  Copts, 
that  it  will  suflice  to  cite  a  few  particular  passages  from 
them.  What  is  called  the  liturgy  of  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fathers  thus  expresses  the  invocation  : 
'  Wherefore  ()  Lord,  we  beseech  and  intrcat  thee,  merci- 
'  fully  to  send  down  thy  holy  Spirit,  and  to  came  it  to 
'  descend,  to  come  and  shed  its  light  upon  this  bread, 
'  that  it  may  become  the  body  of  our  Lord,  and  that 
'  what  is  contained  in  the  chalice  may  be  changed  and 

*  may  become  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."" 

Another  liturgy,  translated  into  Latin  by  M.  LudofF, 
a  Lutheran,  has  the  following  words:  'Send  down,  O 
'  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  thy  holy  Spii  it  and  his  influence 
'  upon  this  bread  and  this  chalice,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
'  make  them  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
'Christ,  our  Lord  for  ever  and  ever.' 

The  liturgy,  called  of  the  apostles,"  after  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  goes  on  :  'The  people  say  ;  Amen,  amen, 

*  amen  ;  we   believe  it,   we  are  cei  tain  o[  it :  we   praise 
'  thee  O  Lord,  our  God.     //  if>  truly  thy  body,  and  so  do 
;  we  believe.'     And  after  the  words  over  the  chalice,  the 
people  say  :  Ji-men,    'zY  is  truly   thy  blood;  we  believe 
'  it.'     We  find  here,  before  communion,  the  same  strong 
and  lively  profession  of  faith  that  1  extracted  from  the 
Coptic  liturgy :  we  even  find  the  expressions  the  same. 

prevailed  upon  the  Duke  of  Saxony  to  send  him  to  the  Levant 
and  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  with  the  expectation  that  he  should 
there  make  sonic  discoveries  favourable  to  lutheranism.  Be 
ing1  unable  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  Vansleb  turn 
ed  his  attention  to  the  Jacobite  liturgies,  examined  them 
thoroughly,  by  this  examination  discovered  the  errors  of  his 
communion,  became  a  Catholic  and  afterwards  a  Dominican  at 
Rome.  Passing1  into  France  he  was  received  and  cherished 
by  M.  Colbert.  This  great  minister,  who  only  wanted  men 
capable  of  seconding1  his  vsst  and  noble  views,  sent  him  again 
to  the  Levant,  with  orders  to  purchase  all  the  oriental  manu 
scripts  he  could  discover.  Vansleb  sent  more  than  five  hun 
dred  of  them  to  the  Royal  Library.  After  again  attempting  in 
vain  to  reach  Ethiopia,  he  returned  in  1676  to  France,  where 
he  died  a  few  years  after. 

•Taken  from  Vansleb's  translation,   Histolre   iV    .llexandrie 
chapter  on  Transubstantiation. 

b  From  Renaudot's  Latin  translation. 
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The  priest  communicates  the  people  saying:  '  I  his 
«  the  bread  oflife,  which  comes  down  from  heaven,  truly 
'the  precious  body  of  Kmannel,  our  God.'  The  com- 
munici-nts  answer':  dmen.  The  deacon  presents  the 
chance,  saying  :  '  This  is  the  chalice  of  hie.  which  comes 
'down  from  heaven,  and  is  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  Thu  communicants  answer  ;  /,'niw,  amen. 

Li'urj-ies  have  be'Mi  much  more  multiplied  among  tj 
Svrians'lhan  amon-  the  other  c  hi  istian  Churches.  The 
litui-rv  of  St.  James  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  most  an 
cient  and  the  most  common,  as  containing  the  whole 
order  of  the  Mass,  with  which  all  the  others  agree. 
have  already  cited  some  pass;v.-cs  from  the  Greek  ver 
sion  I  will'  now  produce  a  few  from  the  Syr.ac  version. 
At  the  preparation  for  the  sactince  the  deacon  ;:ays:  U 
'  God,  who  in  thy  mercy  didst  accept  the  sacrifice  o,  t.ie 
«  ancient  iust,  acrept  -Uo  in  ihv  mercy  our  sacrifice,  and 
'vouchsafe  to  -rant  ^>  ,-titions.'  Between  the  words 
of  institution  and  the  invncat.oi  which  ore  the  same 
as  in  'h<>  Greek  version,  th*  deacon  announces  the  des- 
cent  of  the  hoU  Spirit  upon  the  -ilV,,  _  Iw  a  most  strik 
ing  admonition:  'How  awful  is  .his  tine  my  brethren. 
exclni-Mshe,  'how  terrible  is  the  moment,  in  which  the 

•  vivifying  and  holy  Spirit  is  about  to  descend  from   the 
«  hi-hest  heavens  upon  tins  K-icLarist  placed  in  the  sane- 

*  tuarv.  and  to  sanctifv  it.     Hold  yourselves  vi  jear  and 

'  be 


nremn*  and  be  'fervent  in  prayer:  may  peace 
'  with  vou  and  the  security  «.f  God.  the  rather  ot  us  all. 
•  Let  us  cry  three  times,  tf  ,n>  debon.'  After  th.s  comes 
the  invocaf.on,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Greek  version.  I  ne 
^conthen.na^amo.tleauti.ulp.a.eraou  ,d  :  Hess 


descent 


nesceni  01    me  IHM-.  >--,    ---r-       i  .    . 

ble     ve  ministers  of  the  Church  ;  for  you  administer  a 
lilin/fieTthe   power  that  is  given  to  you  is   above 
that  of  the  seraph  m.     Happy  th«  soul  that  approaches 
fsalar  with  purity!    for   the  Holy  Spirit  registers 
its  name  in  heaven  and  conducts  it  thither     Tremble, 
ve  Beacons,  in   the   sacred  hour  when   the  Holy  Spirit 
down  to  sanctify  the  body  of  those  who  receive 
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'him. ...Be  mindful,  O  Lord!  of  those  who  are  absent, 
'and  have  pity  on  us.  Grant  peace  and  repose  to  the 
4  souls  of  the  faithful  ileparted  :  pardon  sinners  in  the  day 
*  of  judgment :  place  in  repose  and  peace  with  the  just 
'and  holy  the  souls  of  those  \\ho  ;ire  departed  from  us 
'by  death  :  may  thy  cross  be  (heir  support,  thy  baptism 

their  clothing  :  may  thy  body  and  blood  be  their  guide 
'to  conduct  them  to  thy  kingdom.'....  The  deacon,  af 
terwards  addressing  himself  to  the  people,  savs  :  '  Bow 
'down  your  heads  before  (he  God  of  mercies,  "before  the 
•altar  of  propitiation,  and  before  )>.->  body  and  b'ood  of 
4  our  Saviour.'  At  ihe  breaking  of  the  host,  at  the  com 
munion  of  the  priest,  wt.  find  it  invariably  to  be  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  t!  J  is  broken  arid  watered  with  his 
blood  j  ins  the  holy  and  life-giving  blood  that  he  re 
ceive*.  The  deacon,  administering  it  to  the  |  eople, 
says:  'My  brethren,  the  Church  cries  out  to  you  ;  re- 
'ceiyefhe  body  of  the  £on  and  .'rink  his  blood  with  firm 
'belief:  ...this  is  the  chalice,  which  our  Loid  mixed  on 
'the  wood  of  the  cross:  approach  mortals,  and  drink 
'it  for  the  remission  of  your  MM*.' 

Now  look  at  the  invocation  of  the  Svnac  liturgy," 
called,  of  St.  Miiruth<>-,  metropolitan  of  Taurit  in  Meso 
potamia,  and  friend  of  S».  Chrysosfom  :  •  liave  compas- 
'sion  on  me,  O  God!  the  lover"of  man :  send  down  upon 
4  me  and  upon  this  oblation  thy  holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit 
'which  proceeds  from  thee,  which  receives  of  <hv  Son 
'and  perfects  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Church,  which  re- 
'  poses  upon  these  oblations  and  sanctifies  them.'  The 
people  :  '  Prav.'  The  priest :  *  Hear  Me,  ()  God.'  The 
people  say  thrice:  k  Kyrie  ele'ison.1  The  pries',  raising 
his  voice:  'May  he  1r«nxmitic  ttnd  inukr,  (fransmutet 
'atqu?  official)  this  simple  bread  into  that  very  body 
4  which  was  immolated  upon  the  cross;  the  very  bod'y 

*  that  rose  again  with  glory,  and  never  knew  corruption; 
1  the  body  that  prepares  life  :  the  body  of  the  very  Word 

*  of  God,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  ot 
1  sins.'     (The  people :  .tfmwO  and  mav  he  Iransmufe  and 
•make  the  wine  which  is  in  the  chalice  to  became,  (trans- 
'mulet  el  pcrfidut]  the  very  blood  that  was  shed  on  th« 

•  From  the  lalin  translation  of  Renaudot. 
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*  summit  of  Golgotha  ;  the  very  blood  which  flowed  upon 
'  the   earth   and    purl  lied    it   from   sin  ;     the   very    blood 
'  which  prepares  for  life,  the  blood  of  the  Lord  himself, 
'of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
'  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  life  etenuil  to  those  who 
'  receive  it.' 

At  the  ottertory  the  priest  says  :a  'May  Christ,  who 
'  was  immolated  for  our  salvation  and  who  has  comtiiand- 
4  ed  us  to  commemorate  his  death  and  resurrection,  hi m- 
4  self  receive  this  sacrifice  presented  by  our  unworthy 
'hand?.'  And,  as  he  had  asked  the  assembled  people, 
they  reply  :  '  May  the  Lord  hear  thy  pruyer«,  may  thy 
'  sacrifice  be  acceptable  in  his  eyes,  and  may  he  deign  to 

*  receive  thy  obhition  and  honour  thy  priesthood 

*  The  Friest.     May  thy  holy  Spirit,  ()  God  !  come  and  re- 
4  pose  on"  the  oblation  of  thy  servants  ;    may  he  bless  and 

'  sanctify  it '     (The  rvayers  for  the  consecration 

are  wanting  in  the  manuscript.)     At  the  breaking  of  the 
iiost,  and    the  mixture   of   (lie   two  species,  the  liturgy 
uses  no  other  language  than  that  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  precious  body  and  life-giving  blood. 
At  the  communion  the  deacon  cries  out:  'Let  us  all  ap- 
4  proach  with  trembling.'     And  afterwards  again  :    '  My 
'brethren,  receive  the   body  of  the   Son.     The  Church 
k  exclaims  to  you  ;    Drink  his  chalice  with  faith.'     At 
the  thanksgiving  the  priest  says:    Christ  our  God,  out 
4  Lord,  King  and  Saviour  has  made  us  worthy,  by  his. 
'grace,  to  receive  his  body  and  his  precious  blood,  by 
k  which  every  thing  is  sanctified.' 

'  With  hearts  full  of  respect  and  fear,  let  us  all  ap- 

*  proach  the  mystery  of  the  precious  body  and  blood  of 

'our  Saviour;   ..  and  now,  ()  Lord !  that  thou  hast 

4  called  me  to  thy  holy  and  pure  altar  to  oft'er  unto  thee 
'  this  living  and  holy  sacrifice,  make  me  worthy  to  re- 

1  ceive  thisV'ft  with  purity  and  holiness '     At  the 

communion  the  priest  says  again  :  '  O  Lord,  my  God!  I 
'  am  not  worthy,  neither  is  it  becoming  that  I  should  par- 
'  take  of  thy  body  and  the  blood  of  propitiation,  or  even 

"From  the  Liturgy  used  by  the  Nestorians,  called  the  Litur 
gy  of  tlic  Holy  Apostles.    Renaudot's  latin  translation. 
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*so  much  as  touch  them.  But  may  thy  word  sanctify 
'my  soul  and  heal  my  bo;lv.'  And  in  the  thanksgiving 
after  communion,  the,  priest  says:  'Strengthen  my 
'  hands  which  ace  stretched  out  to  receive  the  Holy  One. 

4 Ke'/air  by  a  new  life  the  bodies,  which  have  just 

4  been  feeding  upon  thy  living  body God  has  loaded 

1  us  with  b!esshi:r-<  by  his  living  Son,  \vlio  for  our  salva- 
'  tion  descended  from  'lie  iiighest  heavens,  clothed  him- 
4  self  with  our  flesh,  has  given  us  his  oicn  fl?.xh  and  mix- 
'ed  his  vr/wrablc  blood  with  our  blood,  a  mystery  of  pro- 
'  pitiatio:!."1 

After  the  words  of  institution,  the  deacon  says  alou^l : 
4  Silence  and  trembling!1  Then  comes  The  invocation. 
which  i!)'2  pries',  bowing  down,  begins  as  follows:  *  Mar 
4  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  come  upon  us  and  upon 
4  this  oblation  :  way  it  descend  and  repose  upon  this 
4  bread  and  upon  this  chalice,  and  may  it  bless  and  sanc- 

4  tify  them May  tiiis  bread  by  the  virtue  of  thy 

4  name,  b>  come  tiie  holy  bodvofour  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
4  and  tisis  chalice  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."1 

The  invocation  runs  tins:  '  (.)  («od!  may  the  grace  of 
4  the  Holy  Spirit  come,  dwell  and  repose  upon  this  ob- 
4  lation.  which  we  present  before  thee  :  may  it  sanctify 
4  and  make  ?',  i.  e,  this  bread  and  chalice,  the  body  and 
'blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  them  itself  transform- 
4  ing  them,  t'rat'tumuUmfc  ect  fe,  and  sanctifying  them  by 
s  the  operation  of  the  holy  Spirit'0 

The  1  it'.irgv  of  Nestorius  and  the  preceding  one  of  The- 
odorus  resemble  the  tii'3f,  called  the  liturgy  of  the  apos 
tles. 

At  the  offertory  of  the  mass  for  the  dead  are  found  these 
words  :cl  '  Holy  Father,  lover  of  mankind,  receive  this  sa- 
4  crifice  in  memory  of  the  dead  :  place  their  souls  among 
'the  saints  in  thy  heavenly  kingdom  :  may  this  sacrifice. 

•  that  we  oiler  with  faith,  appease  thy  divinity  and  procure 

*  repose  to  their  souls.'     At  the  canon,  the  priest  speak- 

•*In  the  liturgy  of  the  Ne«torians  of  Malabar. — h  Liturgy  tif 
Theodoras  of  Mopsueslia,  From  Henaudot's  latin  tmnslutiun. 

*  From  tlie  liturgy  of  Nestoiius.  rteiiaiulol's  luii'ii  translation. 
d  Armenian  iitursry  :  translated  into  latin  by  M.  Mdon  of  Saint 
Olon,  bisliop  of  Uaby Ion,  and  into  French  by  pere  Ic  Brun. 
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ing  of  our  Savimis  savs  :  '  Taking  the  bread  into  his  di- 
'  vine,  immortal  and  spotless  hands,  which  have  \\\e  pow- 
4  ,'T  to  cr- ',•/(•,  he  b'.e-scd  if,  gave  thanks,  broke  it,  &c.  ..  . 
'()  God!  .-er/'.l  upon  us  and  upon  i!;e>e  gift-,  thy  holy  Spi- 
'  rit,  coet.'rnal  and  t  o;i*i;hsiantial  with  thyself  (the  dea- 
4  con  bous  to  the  corner  of  the  altar),  that  tliou  mayest 
'  nidLc  ti.is  blr-- ed  bread  'he  body  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
'  viotir  Je->us  Christ.'      And,  holding  the  host,  over  the  cha 
lice,  lie  r n'.i::ue>  :   '  That  thou  'mayest  -make,  this  blessed 
'  bread  ai'd  wine  the  Ircc  and  real  botli/  and  the  true  blood 
*  of  (.ar  I. oid  ;'.:ul  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  changing  i\\em 
4  bv  thv  Sj,i;  it.'  ....  The  priest  adore:;  three  times,  \i\^s- 
CR  the  altar,  and  from  that  time  raises  his  hands  no  more 
4  over  the  "'ift-  :  but  now,  v.ith  !;iri  eyes  fixed  upon  them, 

!,(.'  i-irr-i-t'S  tlitiii  tt*  (tC'J.  and  will;  tears  exp.oses  his 

wants....  Towards  ihe  commiinio:)  tl;e  priest  (((lores, 
kisses  the  nlt:ir,  and,  taking  the  sacred  be-dy.  tlips  it  all 
into  the  precious  blood,  sayir.'j;  :  k  v)  Lord,  our  Uiu!,  .... 
'  make  us  \vorlhy,  we  beseech  thee  to  receive  this  sacra- 
•m  -nt  for  tlie  renlssioi:  of  our  sirts.'  ....  The  priest,  with 
humble  iwen  ;ice  elexa'in-  the  s'tcred  bodyi-nl  blood  of 
our  Lord  and  Savi'sar  .icsu.-,  Chii-l  from  the  holy  table, 
turns  rou'.i;!  and  shews  il  to  ihe  people,  savin;':  :  k  Let  us 
'with  h(.r.iH'~s  taste  this  holy,  sacicd  and  precious  body 
'and  blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
;  descendin- lV;.r.i  the  heavens,  is  distributed  among  us.' 
lie  then  sav:-,  :  4  I  confess  and  believe  that  thou  art 
4  the' Christ,  the  Son  of  Und,  who  didst  take  upon  thee  the 

4  sins  of  the  world ()  Jesus  (jhrist  my  God  !  I  taste 

»  uith  faith  tlr,  holy  and  life-»;ivins  body  tor  the  remis- 
'  sion  of  mv  s'in.i  .  .  .  .  0  my  God.  Jesus  Christ,  I  taste 
•with  linn  iaiih  thy  purifying  and  sanctifying  blood  for 
'  the  remission  of  my  >ins.'  Then,  making  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  upon  his  mouth,  he  pronounces  these  words  of  ! 
Thomas  the  apostle  :  '  May  thy  incorruptible  body  be  my 
Mife  and  thy  sacred  blood  ihe  propitiation  and  remission 

-  of  mv  sin- "'     Then,  turning  towards  the  people  with  the 
chvlice-  'Approach  with  fear  and  with  faith,  and  com 
municate  iii  holiness.'     During  the  communion  of  the 
people  a  canticle  is  sung,  in  which  arc  these  words  :  *  1  hw 
'bread  is  the  bodv  of  Jesus  Christ:  tins  chalice  is  the 

•  blood  of  the  new" Testament:  the  hidden  sacrament  19 
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•  made  manifest,  and  by  it  God  shews  himself  to  us.  Hers 
4  is  Jesus  Chris!,  the  word  of  God,  he  who  sits  at  the  right 
'  hand  of  the  Father;  he  is  sacrificed  in  the  rr'dst  of  us, 
<£c.' 

1  cannot  sufficiently  exhort  you,  Sir,  to  read  the  whole 
of  these  diilerent  liturgies  :  you  will  find  them  in  the  ad 
mirable  work  of  pere  le  Brun,a  who  has  been  my  guide. 
I  have  followed  him  through  his  learned  expositions,  feel 
ing  convinced  that  I  might  safely  rely  on  his  authority. 
And  now  mv  only  remaining  wish  is,  that  the  few  short 
extracts  I  have  made  from  him,  may  create  in  you  a  lau 
dable  curiosity  to  read  the  whole  of  his  work.11 

•Explication  liitera'e,  historique  et  dogmatique  des  prieres  et 
des  ceremonies  de  la  messe,  suivant  les  anciens  auteiirs,  et  les 
monumens  de  touies  les  Kglises  du  momle  clirelien.  4  vol :  in  80. 
— Tlie  English  reader  may  profitably  peruse  the  collection  of 
liturgies  to  be  found  in  an  Appendix  to  that  excellent  work  of 
the  late  l)r  Poynter,  entitled,  'Christianity,'  &c.  Tr. 

bThe  oriental  liturgies  were  not  much  known  In  Europe  be 
fore  the  seventeenth  c>  nuiry.  Had  they  been  brought  to  light 
about  a  century  sooner  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  deadened  the  rage  of  the  reformers  against  the  a- 
postolic  dogmas  of  the  Eucharist.  Certain  it  is,  that,  since  their 
discovery,  they  have  brought  back  to  the  primitive  faith  and  ca 
tholic  unity  men  of  the  first  talents  and  of  great  learning,  who 
had  imbibed  from  their  infancy  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  they  have  produced  much  trouble  and  dis 
quietude  in  the  heart  of  many  more,  who,  notwithstanding,  could 
not  be  torn  from  their  error,  but  who  were  compelled  to  pub 
lish  their  anxious  wish  to  see  these  liturgies  again  established  in 
protestant  communions.  '  I  find,  says  Grotius  (f'otum  pro  pace") 
•in  all  the  greek,  latin,  arabic,  syriac  and  other  liturgies,  prayers 
'to  God  that  he  would  consecrate  by  his  Holy  Spirit  the  gifts 
'  offered  to  him,  and  that  he  would  make  them  the  body  and 
'  blood  of  his  Son.  1  had  therefore  good  reason  for  saying  that 

•  a  custom  so  ancient  and  so  universal,  that  it  must  be  consider* 
'ed  as  coming  from  the  first  ages,  ought  not  to  be  changed.' 
Whiston,  Stephens  and  Grabe,  distinguished  divines  of  your 
church,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  English  liturgy,  have  com 
posed  some  of  their  own,  more  in  conformity  with  the  oriental 
liturgies.     'The  reverend  and  pious  Ed.  Stephens  (says  Whis- 

•  ton  in  the  preface  to  his  liturgy)  not  only  zealously  declared 
•himself  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  but  had  himself  drawn  up  an 
'  excellent  liturgy  very  conformable  to  the  original  liturgies.  .  . 
'And  more  than  this,  he  made  use  of  it  most  openly  in  London 

•  for  many  years,  to  his  own  great  satisfaction  as  well  as  to  that 
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I  know  not  what  impression  the  above  extracts  maj 
have  made  upon  you.  The  impressions  (hey  made  upon 
me  were  such  as'l  shall  now  candidly  declare.  In  the 

•of  his  whole  congregation.  »en  the  learned  and  pious  Dr. 
•Grabe  had  so  great  a  relish  and  admiration  for  this  eucharistic 
•formulary,  th:.t,  net  presuming  to  communicate  in  public,  be- 
•cau-e  the  actual  Anglican  form  differs  in  some  respect  from  the 
•prin. hive  liturgies,  lie  re-paired  to  the  private  congregation  of 
'l!r.  Stephens,  and  there  communicated  in  the  jov  and  conso- 
•lation  ofliis  heart  '  Now  the  liturgy  of  I'v.  f-'tep'hens.  after  the 
words  of  institution  ran  tlius:  '  We  offer  thee  through  Jesu» 
•Christ  this  pure  and  spotless  offering,  in  the  most  humble  a</- 
•o>c.ti"/i  .  .  In  :,1!  huii'ility  we  beseech  thce,  O  Almighty  God, 
•to  accept  this  itntihr,t/y,  >eii*<>:i<tbfe  and  spi  i  ual  sacrifice  .  .  . 
1  Send  also  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  these  elements  lure  spread 
•out,  fhat  jie  may  bless  and  sanctify  them:  and  that  to  those 
•who  reeei'-e  them,  this  bread  may  become  the  precious  body 
•of  tin  Clips:,  and  this  vine,  the  precious  blood  of  thy  Christ, 
•fort'ir  remission  of  sins  and  life  everlasting.' 

Doctor  (ir.ibe  had  composed  two  liturgies.  One  of  them  is 
in  Creek,  ami  in  it  are  f-i<m;l  these  words:  '  Hear  us,  <)  merciful 
•Fa'her!  we  humbl\  beseech  thee;  send  down  thy  Holy  spirit 
'on  u-,and  thi-se  gifts  here  offered,  mid  make  tliin  t»-e,ul  the  pre- 
•ciotis  h'ulv  of  thy  Christ,  and  what  is  in  the  cup,  the  precious 
•blood  of  thy  CluUt.'  And  at  the  communion  :  '  May  the  body 
•of  our  f.ord,  .le^is  Cl  list  delivered  for  me  (for  thee),  preserve 
'my  s<ml  and  body  ui.y  &.c  )  to  life  everlasting  !  May  the  blood 
•of  .lesus  Christ,  shed  for  me  [thee].  preserve  my  soul  and 
•  bory  to  life  everlasting  !'  This  liturgy  contu'ned  also  a  prayer 
for  the  dead. 

In  the  Knglish  liturgy  there  was  this  prayer  :  '  Vouchsafe,  O 
•my  (iod,  to  bless  and  <••  nictify,  by  thy  word  and  thy  Spirit, 
•these  thy  creatures,  this  bread  and  wine,  that  they  maybe* 
'  carr.f  for  us  the  body  and  blood  of  (by  very  dear  Son.' 

Whislon's  liturgy,  printed  at  I  ondon,  17"'3,  holds  the  same 
language.  [See  Pfaflius  Snncti  Frt-iiai  *cri}-lu  unecdatn,  p.  346.] 
In  ITKi,  many  Knghsh  and  '  cotch  entered  into  a  comjiact  to 
unite  themselves  to  the  oriental  Church, and  establish  a  particu 
lar  rite.  Two  years  afterwards,  they  printed  at  I/ ondon,  1718, 
a  liti-rgy  in  Kt>gh>.h,  in  which  are  the-e  words  :  '  We  give  thee 
'  thanks  for  admitting  us  here  to  offer  thee  the  micrifite  ....  Send 
•down  thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  witness  of  the  passion  ot  our  Sa- 
'  vionr  ,1<  sos,  on  this  sacrifice,  that  lie  may  make  this  bread  the 
•body  of  thy  Christ.'  All  this  is,  indeed,  so  much  horn:  ge  paid 
to  the  apostoliritv  of  our  public  liturgy  :  hut  of  what  avail  were 
nil  these  feeble  attempts  ?  It  is  neither  by  clubs  and  asscia- 
tions.  nor  by  piece-meal,  that  the  deserted  path  of  truth  is  re- 
gained. 
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first  place,  I  became  covered  with  confusion  :  in  them  I 
read  my  own  condemnation  and  also  that  of  the  great 
proportion  of  catholics  of  the  present  day.  How  lively, 
said  I  to  myself,  is  the  faith  of  these  first  christians,  who 
lived  near  the  times  of  revelation  and  its  accompanying 
prodigies  !  how  feeling  is  their  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  its  dogmas  !  how  strongly  do  they  express  this 
their  belief  !  with  what  piety  and  holy  fear  do  they  np- 
proach  to  partake  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  How  do  they 
labour  to  keep  themselves  in  a  fit  state  to  approach  !  and 
how  eager  are  thev  to  return  a '.rain  to  the  heavenly  ban 
quet  !  Thev  seem  'no  longer  to  belong  to  the  earth  ;  they 
lead  the  life  of  angrls  ;  riches,  honors,  pleasures,  all  that 
can  flatter  the  senses  of  man,  they  despise  and  forsake. 
Neither  sufferings  n«r  torments,  nor  death  seem  to  affect 
them  :  their  aim  and  object  are  eternity  and  heaven: 
good  works,  pure  morals,  prayer  and  a  frequent  use  of 
the  sacraments  are  the  means  they  employ  to  arrive  thi 
ther.  And  we,  degenerate  offspring  of  so  holy^a  race, 
how  do  we  behave  ?  Tepid  and  sh'hful  inheritors  of 
their  name  and  belief,  we  scaicely  pos-ess  a  shadow  of 
their  virtues.  The  time  and  thoughts  of  the  generality 
of  christians  are  occupied  with  the  pleasures  and  affairs 
of  this  world.  Incredulity  in  some,  stupidity  of  faith  in 
others,  indifference  in  almost  all.  h«ve  nearly  extermina 
ted  practical  Christianity  from  among  us.  Observe  their 
repugnance  to  the  sacred  table  :  by  many  it  is  entirely 
abandoned  ;  many,  whether  from  habit  or  for  appearance 
sake,  approach  to  it  once  in  the  year;  tepidity  and 
thoughtless  indifference  accompany  their  approach  ;  nay, 
shameful  to  say  !  but  too  often  appear  in  those  who  offi 
ciate  at  the  altar.  For,  where  do  w?  find  the  minister 
sei/.ed  with  fear  and  trembling  ?  To  judge  from  the  pre 
cipitation  of  some,  and  the  cold  formality  of  others,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  they  even  "think  of  their 
exalted  ministry,  of  the  divine  victim  they  are  about  to 
offer  for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  and  of  th.it  divine 
furnace  which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  and  which  is  a- 
bout  to  pass  to  thVir  heart,  without  enkindling  a  flame 
therein  ?  Unfortunate  people  !  and  more  unfortunate 
pastors  !  whence  comes  this  universal  .degradation  ?  I 
know  full  well  the  cause,  and  in  spite  of  the  pretensions 
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of  the  age,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  lay  it  to  our  profound 
ignorance.  We  appreciate  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  pass,  am!  view  with  apathy  those  things  that 
never  pass  away.  Our  judgment,  taste,  inclination,  and 
our  whole  life  are  one  system  of  positive  error,  reaching 
with  fatal  consistency  from  the  cra.Me  to  the  grave.  O 
cure  cc  iii  terra  a  anirnii'  et  cckstinm  inanes  '  What  will 
be  the  termination  of  this  irreligious  disorder,  and  to  what 
this  abuse  of  our  reason  \\  ill  conduct,  us,  I  know  not  :  but. 
it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  that  according  to  the 
word  of  God  the  extinction  of  all  faith  is  one  indication 
of  the  approaching  close  of  this  terrestrial  world. 

Having  thus  lamented  our  fallen  state,  I  turned  my 
thoughts  upon  the  various  protestant  societies,  and  com 
paring  their  belief  with  the  belief  of  the  first  ages,  I  was 
seized  with  astonishment  and  pity,  is  it  possible,  have 
I  a  thousand  times  exclaimed,  that  men  should  announce 
to  the  world  a  religious  reformation  with  the  plausible 
and  alluring  promise  of  restoring  the  primitive  faith  and 
fervour,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  they  commence  the 
work,  by  erasing  iVom  the  catalogue  of  faith  that  which 
the  primitive  ages  believed  and  practised  as  most  holy 
and  sublime  !  For,  most  assuredly,  the  liturgies  written 
in  the  fifth  century  present  us  With  those  essential 
prayers,  which  the  bishops  and  priests  of  preceding 
ages  repeated  from  memory  at  the  altar.  Some  trifling 
variations  in  the  expressions,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
prayers,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  rites  and  ceremo 
nies,  clearly  shew  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  a- 
postles  :  but  the  complete  and  universal  agreement  of  the 
liturgies  pointing  out  to  us,  through  the  whole  Christian 
world,  the  oblation,  the  victim  the  unbloody  sacrifice, 
the  invocation  for  ett'ecting  the  rhange  of  substance,  the 
adoration  which  follows  it  toge  -r  with  the  real  pre 
sence,  &c.  can  proceed  but  from  o.i  and  the  same  cause, 
a  cause  equally  imperative  and  obligatory  upon  all,  in 
short,  from  one  and  the  same  apostolical  institution.  In 
deed,  if  the  apostles  had  not  taught  by  their  word  and 
example  that  these  dogmas  should  be  expressed  in  the 
celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  how  comes  it  that 
they  are  found  in  all  the  liturgies  as  soon  as  they  appear? 
Let  the  advocates  of  a  figurative  presence  and  of  a  real 
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absence  tell  us.  if  they  can,  at  what  time  and  in  what 
manner  mankind  could  have  passed  from  a  belief  so  sim 
ple  as  theirs,  and  which,  according  to  them,  had  been 
taught  by  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  in  all  nations, 
to  a  perfectly  contrary  belief,  to  inconceivable  dogmas, 
which  had  been  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  which  suddenly 
plunged  the  world  into  a  new  abominable  idolatry.  By 
what  means  and  at  what  precise  time  could  this  prodigi 
ous  change  take  place  ?  Would  it  be  at  the  time  when 
the  liturgies  were  committed  to  writing?  or  would  it  be 
before  that  time  ?  But  they  were  not  written  all  at  once  : 
there  was  no  general  order  given  for  bringing  them  to 
light  ;  there  was  not,  neither  could  there  have  been,  any 
agreement  or  understanding  amongst  those  who  compiled 
them.  A  thousand  clamours  would  have  been  raised  a- 
gainst  the  unfaithful  authors  of  a  first  liturgy;  a  thou 
sand  reclamations  would  have  echoed  from  every  side  a- 
gainst  interpolations  so  serious  and  notorious.  If  we  call 
to  mind  the  zeal  of  St.  Cyprian  against  those  who  did 
not  mix  water  in  the  chalice,  \ve  shall  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  reclamations  that  would  have  been  raised  against 
more  essential  innovations  at  a  time  when,  as  St.  Jerome 
said,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  was  still  smoking,  and  the 
newly  enkindled  faith  was  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful.  It  would  have  been  the  duty  of  every  bishop 
and  priest  loudly  to  condemn  an  attempt  of  such  a  na 
ture  ;  silence,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  been  a 
crime.  Every  patriarch  and  metropolitan  would  have 
published  the  ancient  liturgy  of  his  Church  to  stifle  these 
revolting  novelties  in  their  birth  ;  and  we  should  have 
possessed  at  this  day  a  multitude  of  contrary  liturgies. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Fathers  of  Ephesus  .ind 
Chalcedon  would  have  proclaimed  the  legitimate  tradi 
tion,  have  suppressed  the  authority  of  theYalse  liturgies, 
and  confirmed  those  that  were  authentic  and  true. 

We  shall  be  obliged  therefore  to  suppose  that  the 
change  must  have  taken  place  before  the  publication  of 
the  liturgies.  But,  name  what  Church  you  please,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  change  could  have 
been  effected  during  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the 
apostles  and  the  commitment  of  the  liturgies  to  writing. 
We  will,  if  you  please,  take  an  example  the  Church  of 
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Alexandria.  About  the  year  328,  we  find  Frumentius 
leaving  that  city  and  carrying  with  him  a  copy  of  the  li. 
turgy  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  it  in  the  centre  of 
Abyssinia.  This  copy>  transcribed  by  the  order  and  un 
der  the  inspection  of  Athanasius,  must  have  been  revis 
ed  by  him  and  found  conformable  to  that  which  was  in 
use  in  his  Church,  to  that  which  numerous  venerable 
priests  of  his  clergy  had  constantly  recited  at  the  altar 
tor  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  which  they  had  learned  from 
their  predecessors  the  most  advanced  in  years,-  already 
we  find  that  the  very  first  links  of  this  chain  brin-  us  to 
the  times  of  St.  Clement,  who  died  in  this  Churclf  about 
e  year  215,  and  St.  Clement  assures  us  that  in  his 
time  there  were  still  surviving  some  of  those,  who  had 
immediately  succeeded  the  apostles.  Where  are  we  to 
place  this  anti-apostolical  change  in  a  chain  soclosely  and 
sacredly  connected,  and  so  near  to  the  first  origin  of 
Christianity?  The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  second  bishop,  Sime 
on,  was  120  years  old  when  crowned  with  martyrdom, 
and  the  liturgy  of  which  was  explained  by  St.  Cyril  to 
his  neophytes  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  a->-e  j  and 
likewise  to  the  Church  of  Lyons,  where  St.  Irenjeus,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Polycarp,  sealed  the  faith  with  his  blood  in 
204,  &c.  Now  if  a  change  of  this  nature  could  not  have 
been  effected  in  any  given  Church,  how  are  we  to  con 
ceive  it  possible  in  them  all  ?  How  are  we  to  imagine 
that,  in  times  so  pure  and  so  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles,  men  could  ever  have  come  to  an  under 
standing  to  change  and  to  corrupt  that  doctrine  5  that 
they  could,  for  the  adopting  of  an  unheard  of  faith  and 
novel  practices,  have  concerted  together,  in  Italy,  in 
Gaul  and  in  Spain,  in  Syria  and  in  the  kingdoms'  of 
Asia  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  how  are  we  to  imagine  that 
the  Nestorians,  who  appeared  at  the  precis^  time  when 
the  liturgies  were  first  published,  would  hi.\t.  borrowed 
them  from  the  Church  which  condemned  their  heresy 
instead  of  retaliating  upon  her  by  reclamations  which 
they  might  reasonably  have  made,  and  which  their  inter 
ests  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  forego  ?  How  are 
we  to  conceive  again,  that  the  partisans°of  Eutyches 
would  have  followed  the  same  conduct,  and  that  the  nu~ 
VOL.  1 
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merous  enemies  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon — the  Jacob 
ites,  Copts  or  Syrians — would  hare  taken  pride  in  cele 
brating  the  catholic  liturgies,  notwithstanding  so  many 
essential  and  manifest  interpolations  ?  This  supposition 
is  full  of  every  thing  so  contrary  to  the  laws  that 
rule  the  heart  of  man,  that  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to 
dwell  any  longer  on  the  subject.  As  it  cannot  with 
any  shew  of  reason  be  contradicted,  nothing  remains  but 
frankly  and  honourably  to  acknowledge,  that  the  unani 
mity,  and  uniform  agreement  of  all  the  Christians  of  the 
fifth  age,  without  even  a  trace  of  the  most  trifling  re 
clamation,  clearly  prove  that  the  liturgies  of  that  period 
must  faithfully  express  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  first 
ages8 

These  ancient  liturgies  you  have  just  been  reading— 
In  them  you  have  every  where  discovered  the  altar,  the 
oblation,  the  immolation  of  the  victim  and  the  unbloody 
sacrifice  :  every  where  have  you  found  the  invocation 
for  ettecting  the  change  of  substance,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  supposes  the  real  presence,  and.  on  the  other,  com 
mands  our  adoration.  From  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west  you  have  heard  words  expressing  these  dogmas 
proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  priests  and  bishops,  even, 
if  I  mistake  not,  with  more  energy  and  spirit  in  the 
oriental  Churches  than  in  the  Roman  Chinch.  You  have 
beheld  all  the  Christians  of  the  world  approaching  the 
altar  with  faith,  fear  and  adoration.  Such  therefore  was 
incontestibly  the  belief  of  the  world,  united  with  the 
general  and  almost  daily  practice  of  this  golden  age  of 

"I  add,  to  what  hath  been  already  observed  the  consent  of 
'  all  the  Christian  Churches  in  the  world,  however  distant  from 
'  each  other,  in  the  prayer  of  oblation  of  the  Christians  sacri- 
\fice ;  in  the  holy  Eucharist  or  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
'per;  which  consent  is  indeed  wonderful.  All  the  ancient 
'  witnesses  agree  in  this  form  of  prayer,  almost  in  the  same 
'words,  but  fully  and  exactly  in  the  same  sense,  order  and 
'  method ;  which,  whosoever  attentively  considers,  must  be 
'  convinced,  that  this  order  of  prayer  was  delivered  to  the 
'several  Churches  in  the  very  first  plantation  and  settlement 
'of  them.'  Bishop  Bull's  'Some  important  Points  of  Primtive 
Christianity  maintained  and  defended.'  London,  1714,  2nd 
Edit.  Vol.  II.  Serm.  xiii.  p-  553. 
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Christianity.  The  liturgies*  of  every  thing  that  bore 
the  Christian  name  to  the  5th  century  and  of  every  thing 
that  still  bears  it,  excepting  only  yourselves,  trace  them 
in  characters  so  bold  and  legible  that  I  cannot  conceive 
ho\v  any  man  of  sense,  who  is  solicitous  for  his  salvation, 
after  having  once  rend  them,  should  not  immediately 
abandon  every  communion,  in  which  these  dogmas  are 
rejected,  that  he  might  unite  himself  to  the  faith  of  the 
primitive  Church,  become  associated  to  her  sacred  li 
turgy,  and  join  with  her  in  adoring  Jesus  Christ  present 
under  the  sacred  species  in  the  august  and  adorable  mys 
tery  of  the  Eucharist. 

a  There  is  not  one  of  these  ancient  liturgies  which,  together 
with  the  oblation  and  micrijice,  does  not  also  mark  out,  and 
often  in  the  same  phrase,  the  change  of  substance  and  the  ad»- 
ration.  Bishop  Hull  must  have  been  aware  of  this  :  yet  he 
passes  it  over  in  silence.  From  the  uniformity  of  the  liturgies, 
lie  infers  with  good  reason  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  the  obla 
tion  and  sacrifice  :  but  he  refrains  from  drawing  the  same 
inference  respecting  the  change  of  substance  and  the  adoration! 
He  loudly  proclaims  the  apostolicity  of  the  former,  while  he 
conceals  that  of  the  latter!  What  ties  his  tongue  and  checks 
his  manly  progress  towards  trut  ?  Deplorable  weakness  of 
human  nature  ?  The  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  truth 
would  have  exposed  him  to  sacrifices,  which  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  make. 
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APPENDIX. 


Particular  Belief  of  ike  Principal  Churches  respecting 
the  Jlpostolidty  Churches  of  their  Liturgies. 


IT  will  be  but  just  and  proper  to  commence  by  the  emi 
nent  and  primitive  Church,  in  which  all  the  others 
unite  as  in  their  centre.  See,  then,  in  what  manner  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  spoken  of  their  Liturgy:  'Who 
'  does  not  know  that  what  has  been  left  to  the  Church  of 
'Rome  by  Peter,  and  is  practised  to  the  present  day, 
'ought  to  be  observed  by  all  :  that  no  one  can  add  to  it, 
4  or  iiv reduce  any  thing  into  it  without  authority,  or  from 
'any  other  source:  it  being  manifest  above  all  things  that, 
•throughout  all  Italy,  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa  and  Si- 
'  cily,  no  Church  has  ever  been  established,  but  by  those, 
•  to  whom  the  venerable  apostle  Peter  or  his  successors 
'had  confided  the  priestly  administration  of  it?'(") 

Gelasius,  who  occupied  the  holy  see  from  492  to  496, 
has  left  us  a  sacramenUry  bearing  his  name,  which  is 
the  most  ancient  of  any  that  have  come  to  us  in  the  Roman. 
Liturgy.  He  has  arranged  the  prayers  handed  down  to 
him  by  tradition,  and  has  also  introduced  some  prayers 
and  prefaces  of  his  own.  Following  the  opinion  of  the 
learned,  we  must  consider  the  sacramentary  of  Gelasius 
as  a  collection  of  what  was  read  at  mass  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  some  few 
additional  prayers,  which  this  saint  thought  adviseable  to 
introduce. 

From  Rome  the  Churches  of  Spain  received  the  Litur 
gy,  as  we  learn  from  Innocent  I.  just  quoted,  and  also  ac- 

(a)  Innocent  I.  to  Decentius,  an.  416. 
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cording  to  the  tradition  among  the  Spaniards,  of  which 
Isidore,  the  celebrated  and  learned  bishop  of  Seville,  as 
sures  us  in  the  following  most  positive  terms:  '  The  order 
'  of  the  mass,  together  with  the  prayers  by  which  the  gifts 
'offered  to  God  are  consecrated,  was  first  instituted  by  St. 
4  Peter.'(o)  We  may  add,  that  he  did  it  at  the  instigation 
of  St.  Paul;  for  Saint  Clement,  successor  of  Saint  Peter, 
says  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  apostle,  after 
having  instructed  the  East,  announced  the  Gospel  to  the 
extremities  of  the  West,  which  will  apply  to  Spain.  We 
know,  further,  from  St.  Paul  himself,  that  he  projected 
this  apostolic  course.  'When  I  shall  begin  to  take  my 
'journey  into  Spain'  wrote  he  to  the  Romans(6),  'I  hope 
'that  as  I  shall  pass,  I  shall  see  you,'  And  a  little  after 
wards  :  'I  will  come  by  you  into  Spain.'  It  appears  also 
that  after  this  voyage  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  sent  from 
Rome  seven  bishops  into  Spain,  who  extended  the  faith  in 
that  vast  idolatrous  country,  and  there  also  sealed  it  with 
their  blood,  after  having  founded  many  Churches  and  es 
tablished  the  public  worship  and  divine  service  according 
to  the  liturgy  of  St.  Peter,  (c) 

Pope  Vigilius  (d)  sent  the  order  of  the  Roman  mass  to 
Profatanus,  bishop  of  Brague,  that  he  might  see  how  it 
was  drawn  up.  The  council  of  Brague  in  563  adopted  it 
for  all  Spain.  Now,  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Vigilius,  the 
canon  is  called  by  excellence  the  canonical  firaycr  :  we 
there  learn  that  it  comes  down^  traditionally  from  the 
apostles,  cjucm  ex  traditione  afiostolica  suscessimus  ;  that  it 
was  straight  forward  in  every  mass  and  that  there  were 
not  different  canons  for  different  feasts,  scd  semfier  eodem 
tenore  oblata  Deo  inunera  consecramits  :  that  there  were 
merely  some  additions  made  on  certain  solemn  festivals 
by  way  of  commemorating  them.  This  testimony  con 
firms  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  according  to 
the  Roman  tradition,  the  canon,  that  is,  the  essential  part 
of  the  liturgy,  came  from  the  apostles. 

The  liturgy,  that  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  caused  to  be 
put  aside  for  the  Roman  rite,  was  undoubtedly  brought 
from  the  East  into  Gaul.  We  come  to  this  decision  from 
its  close  resemblance  to  the  oriental  liturgies.  It  appears 
that  St.  Paul,  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Spain,  passed 
through  Gaul  and  left  bishop,  there,  Crescentiusat  Vienne, 
Paul  at  Narbonne,  Trophimus  in  Aries.  Pothinus,  fint 

(a]  On  the  Church  office,  I?.  I.  ch  xv.  an.  601.— (6)  Ch.  xv.  v, 
24  and   28.— (c)   Letter  of   Pope   Gregory  VIL.    to    the    kings 
Sancho  and  Alphonsus.—  (il)  Vigilius,  elected  Pope  in  533. 
VoL.  I,  28* 
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bishop  cf  Lyons,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  when  up 
wards  of  ninety,  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Polycarp:  Irenxus, 
his  successor,  came  also  from  Smyrna,  where  he  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  same  apostolic  man.  The  letter  of 
the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  to  thos;  of  Asia  and 
Phrygia  clearly  shews  the  relation  existing  between  Chris 
tian  Gaul  and  the  East.  This  should  suffice  to  shew  the 
origin  of  the  Gallic  liturgy  and  its  apostolical  institution, 
because  it  was  indubitably  practised  and  taught  by  its 
first  bishops.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  apostles  of 
Gaul  went  to  Rome,  and  ihere  received  authority  from 
Saint  Peter  or  his  successors.  But  this  sanction  :>f  the 
Holy  See  did  not  prevent  them  from  forming  the  ii^irgy 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  to  vhich 
the  Church  of  Rome  made  no  resistance,  since  their  litur 
gies  differed  in  nothing  essential  from  her  o.vn.  We  know 
that  when  St.  Polycarp  was  at  Rome,  Pope  Anicetus  al 
lowed  him  the  honor  of  celebrating  the  sacred  mysteries 
in  his  Church. 

Hilduin,  abbe  of  Saint  Dems,  in  his  preface  on  the 
Areopagitics,  addressed  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  in  814,  speaks  of  some 
missals  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  '  almost  consumed 
'  with  age,  which  contained  the  order  of  the  mass  accord- 
'  ing  to  the  Gallican  rite,  snch  as  was  received  with  the 
'  faith  in  this  western  country,  and  always  used,  until  the 
'  Roman  rite,  now  in  use,  was  adopted.'  They  were,  there 
fore,  persuaded  that  the  Gallic  liturgy  was  as  ancient  as  the 
faith,  arid  that  both  were  derived  from  the  same  source— 
the  apostles  and  apostolic  men. 

The  Greek  and  Syriac  liturgy  of  Jerusalem  is  incontes- 
t*blv  traced  to  St.  James,  first  bishop  of  that  first  Church, 
where  the  apostles  celebrated  the  mysteries  together 
before  their  dispersion,  and  where  St.  James  continued  to 
celebrate  them  during  the  remainder  of  his  episcopacy. 
The  fathers  of  the  general  council  in  Trullo,  in  692,  cited 
it  as  coming  certainly  from  the  same  apostle,  and  irade 
use  of  it  to  refute  the  error  of  the  Armenians,  who  at  tnat 
time  merely  put  wine  in  the  chalice  without  water.  It 
will  be  readily  perceived  how  it  may  indifferently  be 
called  the  liturgy  of  St.  James  or  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Greeks  aud  the  Syrians  of  that  town  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  have  always  regarded  it  as  transmitted  by  St. 
James.  They  wrote  it  at  first  in  Greek  for  their  uss, 
because  that  language  was  generally  spoken  in  the  great 
towns  of  the  East  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  at 
which  peiiods  the  liturgies  began  to  be  committed  to 
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writing.  It  the  Greek  it  hears  the  name  of  St.  James,  as 
well  as  in  the  Syriac  version  afterwards  made  from  it. 

Firmilian,  when  at  Jerusalem  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  third  century,  observed  some  difference  between  the 
office  thei  e  celebrated  and  the  Roman  office.  He  observes 
(a)  to  St.  C\prian  that  the  ceremonies  at  Jerusalem  are 
exactly  the  s;,n<e  as  those  at  Home.  He  merely  takes 
notice  of  the  difference  in  the  ceremonies  ;  which  supposes 
that  in  issei, rials  he  discovered  no  difference  whatever. 

In  the  judgment  of  skilful  critics,  the  liturgy  rvhich  St. 
Cyril  of  Ji-iusakm  explained  to  the  newly  baptised  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  known  under  the  name  of  St. 
James  \Ye  set  nevertheless  that  since  the  apostles'  time 
and  even  since  the  time  of  St.  Cyril,  is  has  undergone 
some  change  in  the  ceremonies  and  in  the  collects  or  pray 
ers,  some  bring  lengthened  and  others  shortened  :  a  change 
Tery  common  to  books  in  common  use,  and  which  circum 
stances  failed  not  to  occasion,  even  after  they  had  been  com- 
mitt'ed  to  writing.  It  is  a]  so  very  manifest,  that,  not  having 
been,  like  the  other  litm  tries,  written  till  the  fifth  century, 
there  was  added  to  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  word  con- 
substantial,  and  to  that  (.f  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  title  of 
Mother  of  (iocl,  defined  at  Ephesus.  This  proves,  indeed, 
thnt  it  was  not  written  before  these  general  councils, 
since  it  was  not  cited  by  them  as  a  proof;  but  it  would 
hardly  be  the  part  of  a  judicious  critic  to  conclude  from 
this  circumstance,  that  it  did  not  exist  before  these 
addition*-,  which  were  commanded  by  posterior  decrees  of 
the  Church. 

For  move  than  eleven  centuries  has  the  Church  of  Con 
stantinople  made  use  of  two  liturgies,  one  under  the  name 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  other  under  that  of  St.  Basil. 
Neither  one  nor  other  of  these  two  bishops  was  the 
author  of  these  liturgies.  The  eloqne.it  patriarch  did  not 
recehe  the  glorious  title  of  Chrysostom,  till  three  centu 
ries  after  his  death.  Beioie  him,  in  his  time,  and,  long  af 
terwards,  the  liturgy,  which  h:>s  since  gone  by  his  name, 
bore  the  name  of  the  apostles.  For  the  purpose  of  distin 
guishing  it  from  so  many  others  equally  coming  from  the 
apostles,  and  to  follow  the  custom  which  had  been  intro 
duced  in  other  parts,  they  gave  it  without  doubt  the  name 
of  this  great  patriarch.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth 
century  it  had  not  as  yet  received  his  name.  Our  voucher 
for  this  is  Leontius,  a  lawyer  of  Bvxantium,  who  reproach 
es  Nes'.orius  in  the  following  strain  :  '  Another  crime  yet, 
'  which  yields  in  no  respect  to  the  preceding  oue:  he  had 

(a)  Epist.  LXXV. 
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*  the  audacity,  without  regard  to  the  liturgy  of  the  apos- 
'  ties  and  to  that  of  St.  Basil,  written  in  the  same  spirit,  to 
'  model  a  new  form  of  mass  different  from  that  which  our 
'  fathers  had  transmitted  to  the  Churches.  In  this  his 
'  new  mass  he  covered  the  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist  with 
'  blasphemies  rather  than  with  prayers. '(a) 

As  to  St.  Basil,  we  know  from  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
that  he  had  composed  prayers  for  the  altar:  and  St.  Basil 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Neocesarea,  speaks 
of  those  which  he  had  made  for  the  mass  :  he  had  intended 
them  for  his  monastery:  they  accorded  with  those  which 
were  said  in  the  Churches,  merely  with  the  addition  of  cer 
tain  prayers  to  the  canon  without  changing  or  removing  any 
part  of  it :  they  were  much  admired  in  the  East  :  various 
Chinches  accommodated  them  to  the  order  of  their  litur 
gies,  each  after  its  own  manner. 

The  Church  of  Alexandria  was  founded  by  St.  Mark: 
we  cannot  doubt  that  this  evangelist  gave  to  his  Church 
the  order  of  the  liturgy,  which  was  followed  by  his  succes 
sors  and  by  the  bishops  under  their  jurisdiction.  Cyril, 
who  lived  till  444,  was  occupier  of  the  patriarchal  see 
about  the  time  when  the  liturgies  were  committed  to  writing, 
that  is,  about  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  431.  It  was  at 
first  written  ia  Greek,  which  was  spoken  in  Alexandria, 
in  Coptic  for  the  provinces,  then,  in  the  seventh  age  in 
Arabic,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Mahomet.  Cyril 
had,  after  the  example  of  many  saints,  composed  prayers 
for  the  altar :  (b)  the  splendour  he  had  thro%vn  upon  the 
Church  caused  his  name  to  be  put  to  the  liturgy  which 
was  written,  but  this  did  not  destroy  the  remembrance  of  its 
first  apostolical  origin.  The  ancient  Coptic  authors  de 
clare  that  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  was  augmented  by  Cyril, 
litu^gia  Marci  quam  per fecit  Cyrillus. 

Frumentius  and  one  of  his  cousins,  both  very  young, 
were  led  into  Ethiopia  by  a  merchant  of  their  parents, 
who  had  also  entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  theirchild- 
ren.  The  barbarians,  having  massacred  the  merchant  and 
his  crew,  fouud  the  two  children  studying  under  a  tree, 
and  preparing  their  lessons  :  they  were  moved  with  com 
passion  and  led  them  to  the  king,  who,  charmed  with  their 
appearance  and  compassionating  their  situation,  kindly 
took  them  into  his  protection,  and  eventually  made  Fru 
mentius  his  treasurer  and  secretary  of  state,  and  the  other 
his  cup-bearer.  The  king  dying  some  years  afterwards, 

(a)  Leontius  against  Nestovius  and  Eutyches. — (f"1  flat,  de 
titurg.  orient,  t.  I.  171.  Renaudot.  1. 1.  p.  94. 
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Frumentius  divided  the  affairs  of  the  regency  with   the 

queen  dowager,  during  the  minority  of  her  son.     He  em- 

loyed  his  credit  and  influence  in  favour  of  the  Christian 

merchants  who  landed  on  those  coasts.     Obtaining,  at  last, 

rom  the  young  king  permission  to  return  with  his  relation 

lyre,  his  native   country,  he  passed  through  Alexan- 

Ina,  (a)  of  which  Athanasius  had  just  been    elected  the 

patriarch,  made  known  to  him  the  state  of  the  Christians 

m  Ethiopia,  and  the  happy  dispositions  manifested  by  the 

barbarians  towards  Christianity,  and  besought  him  to  send 

them  a  bishop.     Athanasius,  after  duly  considering   the 

matter,  decided  upon  sending  them  Frumentius  himself. 

From   being  a  laic,  he  was  accordingly  made  bishop  of  all 

that   country,    where  his  preaching  was  crowned   with 

wonderful  success,  (b) 

Who  can  doubt  that,  upon  dismissing  him  for  a  distant 
country,  Athanasius  would  provide  him  with  what  was 
necessary  for  the  ministery  and  public  worship,  such  as  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  liturgy,  to  supply  the 
detect  of  his  memory,  till  then  unpractised  in  the  admin 
istration  of  the  sacraments,  and  that  after  his  death,  leav 
ing  it  to  his  Church,  his  successor  might  find  it  written  at 
length  ?  What  very  much  strengthens  this  more  than  pro 
bable  conjecture  is,  that  M.  de  Ludolf  has  by  his  transla 
tion  made  us  acquainted  with  an  Ethiopian  liturgy,  in 
which  there  is  mention  made  of  318  fathers  of  Nice  only, 
to  whom  Athanasius  was  so  much  devoted. 

Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  condemned  and 
deposed  in  the  general  council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  for 
teaching  that  there  were  two  persons  in  Christ,  and  con 
sequently  denying  the  union  of  the  Word  with  the  human 
nature,  and  the  divine  maternity  of  the  B.  Virgin,  found 
many  adherents  in  Syria,  where  these  notions  had  long 
been  in  embryo,  since  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  Nestorians 
carried  their  errors  with  Christianity  into  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  from  thence  into  the  Indies, 
and  even  in  the  seventh  age,  as  far  as  China,  as  has  been 
discovered  from  an  inscription  found  in  1625  in  the  town 
of  Sigam-Fu,  capital  of  the  province  of  Xinsi,  which  in 
scription  has  been  considered  as  authentic  by  the  most 
learned  antiquaries.  It  was  engraved  on  a  stone  of  twen 
ty-nine  columns,  in  Chinese  characters,  with  some  Syriac 
lines,  and  dated  the  year  of  the  era  of  the  Greeks  or  Sileu- 
cidx,  1092,  which  corresponds  with  the  year  780  or  781  of 
our  era.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  Gospel  waspreached  in 
China  by  priests  who  came  from  Syria  in  the  year  936.  You 

(a)  In  326.— (6)  Rufinus,  Hist. 
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may  consult  on  this  singularly  curious  monument  father 
Kircher,  in  his  China  Illustrata,  and  the  liturgies  of  Here 
Lebrun.  t.  HI.p  374 

Now,  the  Nestorians  have  three  liturgies,  written  in  the 
Syriac  language,  the  first  entitled  of  the  apostles,  the  se 
cond  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  third  of  the  Nestori- 
ans.  The  learned  abbe  Renaudot  who  has  translated 
them,  observes  that  the  first  is  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the 
Churches  of  Syria  before  Nestorius :  the  second  was  to  be 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia,  of 
which  Theodore,  the  friend  and  master  of  Nestorius,  was 
bishop  :  the  third  was  to  be  the  liturgy  of  Constantino 
ple,  which  Nestorius  had  followed  in  it,  but  into  which 
he  insinuated  his  errors.  The  analogy  and  conformity  of 
the  words  of  institution  between  the  liturgy  of  Constanti 
nople  and  that  of  the  Nestorians  sufficiently  proves  that 
they  were  originally  the  same.  We  do  not  discover  the 
error  of  the  iSestorians  in  the  two  former. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  Lesser  Armenia,  the  faith 
was  announced  to  their  ancestors  by  SS.  Thadeus  and 
Bartholomew.  We  know  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  century  there  was  found  there  a  great  number  of 
Christians:  the  attachment  of  the  Armenians  to  their  reli 
gion  determined  the  emperor  Maximinus,  who  renewed  the 
persecutions  in  235,  to  declare  war  upon  them,  although 
they  were  friendly  to  the  Romans.  In  the  following  per 
secutions  of  Deciusand  Diocletian  they  had  many  martyrs. 

Greater  Armenia  was  converted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  age  by  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  himself 
an  Armenian,  educated  at  Cscsarea  and  ordained  bishop 
by  Leontius.  who  assisted  at  the  council  of  Nice,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  see  by  St.  Basil.  '  Shall  the  Church  no 
Monger  exist  in  the  two  Armenias,  because  you  are  not 
'  there?'  said  Optatus  of  Milevum  to  the  Donatists.  And 
Rufituis,  the  translator  of  Eusebius,  after  relating  what 
we  have  said  of  Maximinus,  adds  in  a  parenthesis,  that  all 
Armenia  is  entirely  devoted  to  religion.  St.  Basil  conti 
nued,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  to  extend  his 
solicitude  to  these  countries,  and  to  send  them  bishops. 
St.  Chrysostom  was  sent  thither  into  exile,  and  there  fin 
ished  his  holy  and  glorious  career. 

It  was  therefore  from  Cssarea  that  Greater  Armenia 
received  its  liturgies,  and  also  the  beautiful  prayers  which 
St.  Basil  had  composed.  It  added  some  prayers  of  St. 
Athanasius,  and  of  St.  Chrysostom,  whose  memory  it  held  in 
honor.  It  wrote  its  liturgy  like  the  other  Churches,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  age,  and  followed  it  in  its  primitive 
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purity  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  :  but  then  it  permitted 
itself  to  be  led  into  schism  and  hatred  against  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  rather  than  into  the  error  of  Eutyches,  by 
James  the  Syrian,  bishop  of  Edes  '..fa)  The  Armenians 
inserted  in  their  liturgy  the  Eutychtan  addition,  who  was 
crucified,  &c.  to  the  trisagion,  or  thrice  holy,  as  Nicepho- 
rus  relates.  This  reproach,  and  that  of  not  mixing  water 
in  the  chalice,  are  the  only  ones  ever  made  by  the  Church 
to  their  liturgy,  which  incontestably  had  its  origin  before 
the  schism,  and  must  have  been  brought  to  them  by  their 
apostle  Gregory. 

(a)  Photius'  Letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians. 
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